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The  Trustees  of  the  PeaboJy  Museum  of  Americiin  Archm- 
ology  and  Ethnology  have  decided  to  iasue  such  special  papers 
Bs  have  heretofore  been  published  iu  connection  with  the  An- 
nual Reports  in  a  separate  form,  but  of  uniform  octavo  size 
with  the  Reports.  The  first  number  of  the  aeries  is  herewith 
published  and  others  will  follow  at  irregular  Intervals  aa  the 
means  for  printing  them  is  obtained. 

The  numbers  will  be  paged  consecutively  to  the  end  of  a 
volume.  Each  number  will  be  sold  separately  at  specified 
prices,  varying  acconling  to  the  number  of  pages  and  illus- 
trations, but  subscriptions  will  be  received  iu  sums  of  ten 
dollars  or  over,  and  subscribers  thus  aiding  the  publication 
by  such  advance  payments  will  receive  the  numbers  by  mail 
08  Boou  as  issued,  at  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
specified  price  of  the  numbers. 

As  the  Museum  is  without  a  special  fund  for  publication  it 
is  hoped  that  with  the  aid  of  such  a  system  of  subscriptions  it 
will  be  able  to  publish  a  sorics  of  papers  upon  archieological 
and  ethnological  subjects  which  will  prove  of  value  to  stu- 
dents and  creditable  to  the  Museum. 

The  Annual  Reports  will  be  issued  as  heretofore,  but  with 
the  omission  of  the  papers  which  have  usually  accompanied 
them. 

The  manuscript  by  Mrs.  Nuttalt,  here  printed  as  the  first 
number  of  the  Papers  of  the  Museum,  was  prepared  after 
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an  examination  of  the  unique  piece  of  featber-work  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Imperial  Ethnologic:d  Collection  in  Vienna.  At  the 
solicitation  of  friends  in  Vienna  and  Dresden,  a  German 
translation  of  the  pa])er  was  made  for  publication  in  the  Ab- 
handlun<ren  und  Berichte  des  K.  Zoolo^iscben  und  Anthro- 
pologiscb-Ethnograpbiscben  Museums  zu  Dresden. 

It  will  l>e  noticed  that  while  the  interesting  piece  of  feather- 
work  sent  to  Europe  during  the  time  of  Cortes  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  paper,  the  importance  of  the  dissertation  is  in 
the  liearing  which  it  has  upon  the  customs  of  the  Mexicans  in 
relation  to  their  singular  head-dresses  and  insignia,  and  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Mexican  picture-writings,  in 
the  study  of  which  Mrs.  Nuttall  has  made  such  remarkable 
progress  and  has  obtained  such  important  results,  an  intima- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  paper, 
in  the  note  upon  the  complementary  signs  of  the  Mexican 
graphic  system. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 
March  31,  1888. 


F.  W.  Putnam, 

CCBATOR  OF  TUB  MUSEUM. 


To  thG  diatinguiBbecl  echolar,  tlie  late  Professor  Ferdinand  von 
Hoctistclter,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  tlie  preservation  of  the 
DDlqiie  Bpecimen  of  ancient  Mexican  featlier-worli  wliidi  will  be  ex- 
hibited eventually  as  one  of  tlie  gems  of  the  ricb  etlinotogicnl  cot- 
lection  in  the  newly  erected  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Vienna. 

Ill  1678,  his  attention  was  directed  to  its  former  presence  at  the 
Belvidere  Musenm  by  a  notice  in  Baron  von  Sacken's  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Ambras  collection  printed  in  Vienna  in 
1855,  wlierein,  among  rare  objects  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
it  IB  mentioned  as  follows:  "No.  3 — A  Mexican  head-dress  aboat 
3  ft.  ill  height  composed  of  mngnilicent  green  feathers  with  goldcn- 
haed  lustre  and  of  coloured  bands  of  feather-work  studded  with 
small  plates  of  gold.  This  specimen  was  termed  in  the  inventory 
of  1596  '  a  Moorish  hat.' "  Guided  by  this  note,  Herr  von  Hocli- 
■tett«r  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  llg,  the  custodian  of  the  Ambras 
eolloclion,  found  the  preeions  relic  and  rescued  it  from  an  obscure 
comer  of  a  show-case  where  it  hung,  folded  together,  next  to  a 
mediffival  bishop's  mitre  and  surrounded  by  sundry  curiosities  from 
Nortii  America,  China  and  the  Sunda  Islands.  It  was,  unfortu- 
nately, in  ao  impaired  and  moth-eaten  a  condition  that,  to  nse  Herr 
HodiBtctter's  words,  he  feared  it  would  fall  to  pieces  on  taking  it 
from  Ihe  cose.  Permission  was  obtained  for  Its  immediate  transfer 
lo  the  ethnographical  collection  then  in  process  of  formation,  and 
the  valuable  object  was  place<l  under  the  care  of  Herr  von  Hoch* 
sletter  who  proceeded  to  provide  for  its  future  preservation  and  to 
invvBLigutc'  its  past  history  with  the  following  interesting  results.' 

Its  earliest  record,  dating  as  far  back  as  1596,  was  found  in  the 
Drat  invcntoi'y  of  the  Ambras  collection  written  one  year  after  the 
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demise  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol,  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lection, by  the  imperial  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  his  will.^ 
On  folio  472  of  this  ancient  document  it  is  catalogued  with  other 
objects  in  feather- work  contained  ^Mn  a  chest  (No.  9)"  and  is  de- 
scribed as  ^'  a  Moorish  hat  of  beautiful,  long,  lustrous  green  and 
gold-hued  feathers,  bedecked  above  with  white,  red  and  blue  feath- 
ers and  gold  rosettes  and  ornaments.  In  front,  on  the  forehead,  it 
has  a  beak  of  pure  gold."  The  term  Moorish,  as  here  applied,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  deceptive  one  inasmuch  as  ^^ Montezuma, 
the  king  of  Temistitan  and  Mexico,"  is  subsequently  designated  as 
"a  Moorish  king"  in  this  same  inventory  of  1596.     (See  p.  9.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  changes  that  occur  in  the 
wording  of  the  subsequent  periodical  official  registrations  of  this 
^'Moorish  hat."  In  1613  its  description  was  faithfully  reproduced. 
In  1621  the  word  "Indian"  was  substituted  for  "Moorish;"  with 
this  single  alteration  the  original  text  was  again  transcribed  in 
1 730.  In  1 788,  however,  a  remarkable  transformation  was  effected, 
the  hat  became  "an  apron"  and  the  official  record  reads :  "  An  In- 
dian apron  of  long  green  feathers.  It  is  garnished  above  with  a 
narrow  band  of  white  feathers,  followed  by  a  broad  one  of  green, 
then  there  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  red  and  a  broad  one  of  blue.  The 
bauds  are  studded  with  crescents  or  horse  shoes,  small  circular 
plates  and  other  thin  gold  pieces.  The  old  inventory  designates 
this  object  as  an  Indian  hat." 

This  last  sentence  proves  the  identity  of  the  specimen  described. 
The  "beak  of  pure  gold  on  the  forehead"  is  not  mentioned  here 
and  no  subsequent  reference  is  made  to  it.  It  probably  found  its 
way  to  the  melting  pot  during  the  fifty-two  years  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  registrations,  sharing  thus  the  common  fate  of  al- 
most all  of  the  much  admired  goldsmiths'  work  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  Conquerors.  Despoiled  of  the  gold  beak  and  possibly  of 
such  means  of  attachment  as  may  have  originally  served  to  fasten 
it,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  object  had  been  deprived  of  that 
which  characterized  it  as  a  head-dress  for  it  remained  "an  apron" 

>  Ferdinand  II  of  Tyi'ol  (1020-1595),  whose  name  is  indissolubly  linked  witti  that  of 
his  patrician  wile  Philippine  Welser,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I 
of  Germany  and  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  At  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I, 
the  Empire  was  divided  between  his  three  sons  and  the  government  of  Tyrol  foil  to  the 
Archdulce  Ferdinand  whose  court  became  a  noted  centre  of  art  and  learning.  HiA  fa* 
vorite  residence  was  the  castle  of  Ambras  near  Innsprnck,  destined  to  be  gradually 
transformed  into  a  museum  for  the  world-renowned  and  magnificent  collection  brought 
together  through  the  manifold  and  systematic  exertions  of  its  enthusiastic  founder. 
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in  the  official  records  Troin  1788  to  1855.  In  that  year  Baron  von 
Sacken,  as  before  stated,  re -de  scribed  it,  however,  as  n  Lenil-dress 
and.  for  the  first  time,  termed  it  Mexican;  a  specification  due,  it 
would  seem,  exclusively  to  the  fact  that  the  long  green  feathers 
were  i)r«nounced  by  a  scientific  anthority  (Dr.  Fitzinger)  to  belong 
to  the  Trogon  }>avonimti,  the  Quetzal  of  Sonthem  Mexico  and  Gua- 
temnla. 

Restored  to  light  by  Herr  von  Hochstetter  after  twent3'-three 
years  of  oblivion,  the  uae  of  the  elaborate  and  precious  piece  of 
fealher-vFork  became  the  subject  of  thought  and  conjecture  result- 
ing in  recent  publications  of  widely  divergent  individual  opinions. 

Mr.  T.  Maler,  a  resident  in  Mexico,  travelling  in  Europe,  saw 
the  object  in  HeiT  von  Hochstetter's  custody  shortly  after  its  resto- 
ration, and  obtained  his  permission  to  sketch  it.  Herr  von  Hoch- 
stetter mentions  on  page  6  of  his  treatise  bis  subsequent  surprise  at 
seeing  Herr  Maler's  sketch  appear  in  a  French  periodical  ("La 
Nature,"  No,  800,  1"-  Mars,  1879)  accompanying  an  article  by 
the  same  gentleman  entitled  "Un  vctement  royal  de  I'Ancien  M£x< 
iqne"  and  "containing  a  number  of  misstatements  ami  inaccura- 
cies." Tliese  are  reproduced  in  a  brief  notice  by  Mr.  Maler  alao 
entitled  "Un  ropaje  de  plumas"  inserted,  with  a  colored  reproduc- 
tion of  his  sketch  in  the  Anales  del  Mnseo  nacional,  tomo  in, 
Mexico,  1886.  One  of  bis  mistakes,  however,  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  writer  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  Ambras  collection, 
published  in  1819,  and  we  will  assume  that  Mr.  Maier's  odd  and 
mtsleadiog  Spanish  translation  of  part  of  the  (misapplied)  German 
text  taken  from  the  above  source  is  due  to  an  oversight  in  proof- 
reading.' 

Other  errors  are  more  serious,  such  as  the  inaccurate  propor- 
tions of  bis  sketch  and  his  hasty  identification  of  the  species  of 
birds  whose  feathers  were  used,  as  he  supposed.  In  the  manufact- 
ure  of  the  object.  In  the  text  of  the  above  article,  Mr.  Maler 
gives  the  accurate  length  of  the  central  portion  of  the  feather  piece, 
I  metre  05  centimetres,  but  on  his  colored  plate  the  measurement 
printed  is  1  metre  50  centimetres.  I  draw  special  attention  to  this 
error  (evidently  another  misprint),  because  I  notice  that  in  the  re- 
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ceDt  poblicatioQ  ^^Mexico  k  traces  de  los  Siglos"  Ihe  incorrect  meu- 
urement  is  reprodaced  with  Mr.  Mater's  sketch  on  page  805.  It 
is  probable  that  the  exaggerated  dimensions  thus  assigned  to  the 
object  led  the  writer  of  the  above  work,  Senor  Alfredo  ChaTero, 
to  term  it  ^*a  rich  feather  mantle  with  gold  ornaments"  diflering 
thereby  from  Mr.  Maler  who  assnmeil  that  the  ^^  garment  was  in- 
tended to  be  worn  aboot  the  waist  as  an  apron." 

Finally,  another  and  novel  interpretation  of  this  most  inter- 
esting  relic  has  been  given  by  Herr  von  Hochstetter.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  carefal  and  elaborate  treatise  on  this  subject  he  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  this  ^'ancient  Mexican  piece  of  feather-work 
is  a  fan-shaped  standard  or  banner  that  once  belonged  to  a  military 
dignitary  of  highest  rank  at  the  court  of  Montexuma,  possibly,  to 
the  unfortunate  Emperor  himself.** 

On  reviewing  the  history  of  this  remarkable  piece  contained  in 
a  series  of  records  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  300  years,  we 
find  that  in  its  original  perfect  contUtion  it  was  explicitly  recog- 
nized as  a  headniress  and  was  minutely  described  as  such,  and  this 
primary  appellation  sorely  constitutes  of  itself  a  testimony  desenr- 
Lng  to  be  most  carefully  weighed  and  testei.1.  For  it  was  written 
down  at  a  period  separated  from  that  of  the  Conquest  by  an  inter- 
val of  only  seventy-five  years — thus  at  a  date  when  most  of  the  rare 
specimens  of  Mexican  industry «  first  convey evl  to  the  old  World, 
still  existed  and  indeevi  were  so  highly  prixevi  that  they  were 
deemeii  fit  to  be  exchangevi  as  presents  between  Pope,  Emperor 
and  King. 

The  quotation  of  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  Hlm*s  biography^  of 
the  imperial  founder  of  the  Ambras  coHev*iIon  will  illustrate  the 
genuine  and  learned  interest  the  Archduke  Fervi'inand  took  in  his 
costly  possessions  and  his  earnest  etfv^rts  to  obtain  accurate  reg- 
istrarlocs  of  hi:»torical  reminiscences  and  all  details  connected  with 
each  fresa  aci^^uisition.  *'"  No  branch  of  leamtog  was  more  enthii- 
siaiiticaLly  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Fenliuand  than  that  of  history. 
His  lively  interest  in  historical  reminiscences  are  proven  by  the 
world-renowned  collectioa  of  Ambras  and  his  intercocrse  with 
leaned  men.  a  number  of  whom  were  emplvn-evi  bv  him  in  their 
special  line  of  study  and  research.**    v^^^  5o;5.> 

1 1^  was  iiis  intention  that  the  Ambras  arsenal  $hoa!d  contain 
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th«  armour  of  cclebrftted  men,  not  merely  on  account  of  tlieir  beauty 
or  arlistic  value,  but  by  reason  of  the  hietoricfil  memories  linked 
to  tliem.  The  most  simple  anfl  inornate  ai'ticle  was  therefore  wel- 
comed ifaasocisted  with  any  important  event."  (Page  435.)  "The 
Arcb<luke  aimed  still  further  and  he  cndenvoured  througb  bis  nu- 
merOHs  agents  to  obtain  authentic  portraiLa,  biographies  and  gene- 
&l<^ie8  of  tbe  persons  to  whom  these  objects  bad  belonged."  .  .  . 
TU«  learned  Jacob  Schenk,  hia  most  indefatigable  collector,  was 
•rdereil  to  prepare  "a  book  of  armour"  in  which  copper  plate  por- 
traits of  all  tlie  personages  whose  armour  bad  a  plttce  in  the  collec- 
tion were  to  be  published  with  biographical  skelx^hes.  This  magnifi- 
cent work,  a  marvel  of  artistic  skill,  was  not  completed  when  the 
Jlrchduke  died,  but  it  appeared  id  1601.    (Page  351,  op.  cit.) 

The  Inventory  of  1596  affords  the  corroborative  proof  ofa  pre- 
■vioiisly  existing  method  of  labelling  the  articles  in  tbe  Archducal 
lluaeum  by  tbe  reference  {after  its  brief  entry)  to  "  a  slip  of  paper 
aUlscbed  to  it,"  for  furtber  details  concerning  the  history  of  an  In- 
«lian  axe  "  that  had  belonged  to  a  Moorish  king."  The  reference 
t«  tills  "slip  of  paper "  is  repeated  in  1621.  and  we  are  informed  of 
tbe  detaila  it  contained  in  the  Inventory  of  1788  (vol.  i,  fol.  215). 
*'  Tbia  weapon  belonged  to  Montezuma  II,  king  of  Temistitan  and 
Uexico,  It  was  sent  by  tbe  Spanish  Captain  Ferdinand  Cortes  to 
the  Pope  wheoce  it  came  aa  a  present  to  Archduke  Ferdinand." 
Br.  Ilirn.  however,  mcDtions  it  (op.  ciL,  p.  439)  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Imperial  collector  by  Count 
Iluinibal  Ton  Hohenems. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  evidence  that  no  pains  would  have  been 
spared  al  least  to  obtain  tbe  designation  which  had  accompanied 
tbe  feather-piece  from  Mexico,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clnde  that  the  most  elaborate  and  precious  piece  of  feather-work 
possessed  by  the  Imperial  connoisseur  was  named  and  registered 
aa  a  lial  :=  head-dress  in  the  Inventory  of  lo96  by  authentic  and 
trustworthy  authority.' 

Uoreover,  an  investigation  of  the  forms  of  feather  bead-dreeses 
deacribed  in  tbe  early  Spanish  and  native  chronicles  and  preserved 
in  contemporaneous  records,  and  above  all  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  relic  itself,  fully  convince  mo  that  tbe  original  specification 
is  tbe  only  tenable  one  and  tli.it  the  feather-piece  is  undoubtedly  a 
head-dress.      The  results  of  these  researches  are  now  presented 

I  realhcr-woik  thnt  at  one  llDic  roriiieil  putt  of 
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and  will  be  foand  to  demonstrate  so  clearly  that  the  object  is  neither 
a  mantle  nor  an  apron,  that  it  is  quite  saperflaoas  to  adduce  far- 
ther proofs  in  contradiction  of  these  fallacioas  suppositions.  But 
it  will  be  necessary  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the  grounds  upon 
which  Herr  yon  Hochstetter  based  his  opinion  that  it  was  used  as 
a  standard. 

The  chief  support  of  this  theory  is  the  undoubted  and  striking 
resemblance  to  the  feather-piece  which  is  presented  by  an  object  de- 
picted behind  the  form  of  an  Aztec  warrior  in  a  small  oil  painting 
belonging  to  the  Bilimek  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities  acquired 
by  the  Vienna  Imperial  Natural  History  Museum  in  1878.  This 
and  a  companion  painting  of  the  same  size  and  by  the  same  hand 
are  executed  in  oil  colors  on  canvas.  They  were  both  so  much 
torn  that,  in  order  to  preserve  them  entire,  they  had  been  gummed 
to  an  old  piece  of  printed  paper  dated  Mexico,  1783.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  figure  of  the  Aztec  warrior  had  been  copied 
from  a  native  manuscript  dating  from  shortly  after  the  Conquest, 
for  its  contour  and  details  retain  certain  conventionalities  charao- 
teristic  of  ancient  Mexican  pictography.^ 

Herr  von  Hochstetter  considered  that  the  object  depicted  behind 
the  figure  of  the  warrior  was  an  ensign  or  standard,  here  represent- 
ed as  though  it  were  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  combatant  and  as 
actually  being  carried  by  him.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  was 
the  habitual  way  in  which  Aztec  war-chiefs  bore  their  respective 
ensigns  into  battle,  and  the  practical  method  of  fastening  them  is 
disclosed  by  reference  to  the  group  of  fully  equipped  military  lead- 
ers, viewed  from  behind,  copied  from  Padre  Duran's  atlas.  (PL  ii, 
fig.  1.)  In  a  number  of  illustrations  giving  the  front  view  of  such 
standard  bearers  it  is  evident  that  the  straps  which  were  passed 
over  the  shoulders  and  about  the  waist  crossed  each  other  over  the 
chest.* 

^ThiB  painting  underwent  complete  restoration  under  Herr  von  Hochetetter's  di- 
rection, was  varnislied  and  attached  to  a  stiff  background.  The  second  painting  re- 
tains its  tattered  condition  and  bears  an  heraldic  shield  enclosing  the  coat  of  arms  of  a 
city  in  Mexico.  As  there  are  abundant  sources  of  information  on  the  armorial  bear- 
ings bestowed  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  establishment  of  cities  and  towns,  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  identify  those  on  the  painting  and  this  identification  will  be  of 
interest  on  account  of  the  side  light  it  may  throw  upon  the  origin  of  the  painting  of  the 
Mexican  warrior. 

*"Each  company  had  its  standard  bearer  who  carried  the  banner  mounted  on  its  staff 
and  tied  in  such  a  way  to  his  shoulders  that  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  fighting  or  f^om 
doing  anything  he  had  a  mind  to;  and  it  was  so  well  bound  to  his  body  tliat  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  anyone  to  unfasten  it  or  take  it  fVom  him  without  cutting  him 
to  pieces."  Conquistador  Andnimo  III  en  Icazbalceta,  Documentos,  tomo  i,  Mexico 
1858.   See  also  Torquemada,  Monarquia  Indiana,  tomo  i,  p.  026,  Madrid,  1728. 
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The  Nahuall  name  for  standard  or  banner  in  general  was  qiiacfa- 
pxntli  or  (with  a  common  inversion  of  the  final  syllable)  quach- 
panitl  knd  quochpatnitl,  a  noril  literally  meaning  "  that  which  is 
Cdtxied  above  (or  on)  the  shoulders" —  the  sole,  customary  way,  it 
Bbonld  be  noted,  of  carrj-ing  banners  in  Aztec  warfare, i 

Although  Clavigero,  Bernnl  Diaz  and  others  in  their  exagger' 
mted  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Otumba,  spcnk  of  the  standard  car- 
ried by  Cibuatzin,  the  leader  of  tlie  Mexicans,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  central  ensign  the  seizure  of  which  decided  the  battle  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Spaniards,  it  seems  evident  that  it  was  the  death  of  their 
■Dprerae  war-chief,  and  not  the  loss  of  a  national  emblem,  that  so 
disconcerted  the  Mexican  warriors  and  caused  their  flight  and  de- 
Teat.  We  are  told  that,  "  according  to  the  usi^e  of  these  people, 
the  standard  Cihuatzin  bore  was  strongly  fastened  to  his  body,  that 
it  consisted  of  a  lance  or  staff  nearly  10  hand-hreadths  (palraos) 
high,  to  the  top  of  which  a  golden  net  was  fastened,  and  that  this 
particular  kind  of  standard  was  named  tUhnizmatlaxopiii"  (Clav-  ' 
igero,  ed.  Mora,  Mexico,  1644,  p.  75).  An  analysis  of  this  word 
compared  with  the  detailed  description  of  the  object  itself  proves 
that  it  is  a  synthesis  of  Hani ztli  =:  insignia,  ensign,  matlatl  ^ 
Det  and  topi  Hi  ^  staff,  pole,  and  therefore  that  the  correct  spell- 
ing of  the  name  shonld  be  tlahnizmatl  atop illi^  the  ensign  of 
the  net  and  staff.^ 

A  device  answering  somewhat  to  this  description  is  represented 
in  the  collection  of  Mendoza  as  actuolly  carried  by  a  war-chief  of 
exalted  military*  rank  "  who  had  acquired  the  right  to  wear  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  bravery  aud  the  distinction  of  having  made  Ave  or  six 
enemies  prisoners."    (PI.  ii,  fig.  *2.) 

An  equivalent  insignia,  whose  form  recalls  that  of  a  fishing-net, 
depicted  on  p.  80  of  Vatican  Codex  (Kings borough,  vol.  iii),  is 
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runcal.  both  of  qunchtll  =  cloak 
word  qnochLli  =  ■bonlden  or  neck.  aboTs  which 
boia  of  UwMioblsoU  wen  carried.  From  Ui[>  word  quecltUi  wllhlhe  alSKpiui,  aboTO, 
■  wliolc  *«>iM  Of  n>orilii  Is  Tonned:  qiiccb|ian,  (oquechpan  =  od  Uie  eliaiilders,  on 
«Mft  ilMDlden.  AgKlii.  qncchpanoH  =  to  oarr;  lomebody  or  aamelhliiK  on  or  tkliov* 
oaa'*  iboDldcn.  (For  rUrtb«r  examplua,  lea  Uolina'a  Vooobularlo  and  M.  lUnil  Slm- 
4«b'*  IHetiopDUre.) 

*  Hr.  Slmtmi'a  altontlon  wan  erldentlr  nolarretud  bf  the  doscrlptlou  of  Iho  oUJral, 
f  M  reproducH  tbe  »7Dlb»i(  without  correctlou  and  analriet  It  lilerolt]'  ai  com- 
PM*4  of  UaaliUl,  matlali  and  lupili  =  toe  =  "  Xbe  iDilffnia  of  Uio  oat  and  lot." 
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represented  four  times  in  the  tribute  roll  of  the  Mendoza  collec- 
tion, and  the  network,  surrounded  by  a  light  frame  of  Tariegated 
feather- work,  is  invariably  painted  light  yellow-gold.  The  frame- 
work tapers  towards  the  top  which  is  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of 
tall  feathers  rising  from  a  solid  cup-shaped  base,  exactly  similar 
to  that  terminating  a  curious  device  consisting  of  a  long,  winding 
ribbon  invariably  painted  light,  yellow-gold.  This  is  depicted  in 
the  Mendoza  collection  in  Cortes,  Historia  de  Nueva  Espana  (ed. 
Lorenzana,  Mexico,  1770).  (PI.  ii,  fig.  4.)  Also  in  Padre  Duran's 
Atlas  (trat  i,  lam^  5,  7,  11,  22  and  30).  In  the  latter  work  we 
see  how  this  device  was  actually  carried.  (PI.  ii,  fig.  1,  first  and 
fourth  warrior.)  The  apex  of  the  tall  staff  seems  to  be  inserted 
into  the  socket  containing  the  terminal  bunch  of  quetzal  feathers 
and  the  streamer  hangs  loosel}'  about  the  firm  central  support.  On 
reading  in  the  Cronica  de  Tezozomoc  (p.  595)  of  a  device  with  the 
fanciful  name  of  Tzococolli^  =  "  running  river,  river  of  gold,  gild- 
ed river,"  one  cannot  but  think  it  possible  that  this  floating  ribbon, 
probably  covered  with,  or  made  of  gold  leaf,  like  the  military  de- 
vice called  malpanitl  (see  opus  ctY.,  p.  301),  might  easily  have  de- 
served this  figurative  appellation. 

The  ensign  borne  by  the  second  war-chief  of  the  same  group 
(PI.  II,  fig.  1)  and  consisting  simply*  of  a  large  bunch  of  feathers, 
mounted  on  a  staff,  is  very  frequently  represented  either  as  used 
singly  or  in  numbers  of  two,  three  and  four. 

The  third  chief,  clad  in  the  skin  of  an  "ocelotl"  (American  tiger), 
a  costume  indicative  of  high  military  rank,  carries  the  flag-shaped 
device  (PI.  ii,  fig.  8),  which  evidently- was  the  representative  form  of 
quachpantli  =  ensign,  banner,  as  it  was  constantly  used  in  Nahaatl 
ikonomatic  writing  for  the  phonetic  value  pantli  or  pan.  In  tribute 
rolls,  etc.,  a  plain  flag  of  this  form,  united  b}'  a  drawn  line  to  con- 
ventional representations  of  objects,  expressed  the  numeral  20  z= 
cempoualpantli  (see,  for  example,  PI.  ii,  fig.  4).*  I  shall  revert 
later,  in  the  ap|>endix  to  this  paper,  to  its  frequent  use  as  "pan." 

>  Compare  with  cocoyoU  =  narrow  stream  of  water,  spring  and  cocotcoa  =  to  mn 
swiftly  (see  Molina's  Vocabulario). 

*  To  understand  how  a  flag  =  pantli  came  to  express  the  nameral  20,  it  Is  necessary 
to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  NahuntI  systems  of  numeration  given  in  Padre 
Molina's  Vocabulario.  There  was  one  simple  and  more  generally  used  method  of  enu- 
meration in  which  1,  for  instance,  was  ce  and  20  =  cempoualli.  Various  affixes  were 
added  to  these,  the  radical  namerals,  according  to  the  classes  of  objects  that  were  being 
counted. 

In  enumerating  chickens,  eggs,  beans,  fhiits,  etc^  etc.,  and  aU  things  that  were  roand 
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These  lliree  most  widely  represented  forms  of  ensigns  by  no 
meiins  exliaiist  the  list  of  those  whose  names  and  pictures  have 
been  banded  down ; '  but  they  will  amply  aulSce  lo  eatabjisli  certain 
fscts  of  radical  impoilance  in  connection  willi  the  subject  now  nn- 
der  investigation.  They  prove  that  ensigns  were  constructeil  with 
some  consideration  for  the  accidental  wear  and  tear  to  which  tliey 
vould  be  naturally  exposed  by  the  peculiar  method  of  carrying 
them  and  with  due  regard  to  the  convenience  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  tbeir  bearers. 

These  last  considerations  rendered  it  absolutely  impeiative  that 
tbe  ensigns  sbouid  be  of  such  a  shape  as  in  no  way  to  impede  the 
rapid  motions  and  swift  progress  of  their  bearers  and  therefore  we 
mee  that  whereas  height  was  fully  indulged  in,  breadth  of  surface 
waa  avoided.  The  broadest  example  that  1  have  oliserved  repre- 
sented as  worn  (Fl.  ii,  &g.  6)  seems  to  partake  of  the  advantage 
of  the  flag  shape  and  to  be  fastened  sidewise  in  loose,  weatbei-cock 
faaliion  to  its  staff,  thus  offering  but  a  thin  line  of  resistance  to  the 
air  when  its  bearer  was  in  motion.^ 

Witli  this  knowledge  of  the  sole  manner  in  which  ensigns  were 
orried  in  Aztec  warfare  and  of  the  facts  above  recorded,  it  is  ren- 
dered evident  that  a  wide-spreading  object  like  that  depicted  iu  tbe 

omI>ed.  1  wucanteU  uid  M  =  ceruiionatletl.  ThlaiOx  Uil  menna  ilonsoraonieEliliig 
k«d  Ulw  MoDc:  totalletl  =  cm  Is  ■  lynUieela  or totoll  =  btrd  ■ii'l  [eti  =  Blans-llke.    Far 

UilBSa  Uulwersrolited  oracollecUon  or  dlreraeobjecta.  the  affix  VHaUniUBnllL:  1  = 
mBtlBmnUI,  tie.  tor  gars  of  curn,  ttuilie,  iiUntalua,  oarutn  onliea.  etc.,  t  =  cerna]atl, 
3e=U*mle.  For  penona  or  bouaci  aUDiHagln  rotranDd  all  tbiaga  placed  111  order  and 
Use  Ibi  affix  wna  panlU  =  I  ccntpanlll  and  W  =  BompoualpaDUi.  There  were  aleo  two 
(Ufltoat  Brthodt  of  ooaoUng  object*  eoJIectivelr  Ly  tvriintLcs  (tse  op.  cU..  tol.  IIB). 
Ttia  tWT  wonl  («r  tweni;  =  cempoiiatll,  meant  "one  oouatlDg"  and  BlealOBd  "one  aet 
Of  m  objMta.-  It  win  be  eaally  percelied  therefore  bow  a  alngle  Hng  ennroycd  the 
•aiiBil=pantll  andalaoatood  For  one  counting  =  cenipoaalll  and  tbua  eiii reaped  the 
afeelie  numeral  cempoiialpfuiUi. 

•  Be*  collectiun  of  Uendou,  pta.  ii  and  ni.  Attention  ladraiin  to  the  fact  that,  Id 
OMMxtorUwaliaieuidln  tbaeai-lf  clironlclea,  iboSpniilali  word  dlTiaa^derice  «a* 
■  liplladanually  to  enalgnaor  banneTaand  faalber  bead-dnuae*  and  e vtU en lly  meant  in- 
•IgnlaOT  narka  ordlatlDCIIon  In  gciioral, 

■  II  [a  DBdoubtedl]'  a  dag-abaped  banner  thnt  ia  Intereatlngly  deacrlbcd  an  follawa  In 
Ula  ImiuitaDt  Uimurta  of  the  Hrat  preeeoCa  aeot  by  CorMa  to  Clmrlet  V  In  l.'ils,  to 
Wkleti  Oeeunenl  referen 
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hs*  many  long 
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d  witb  a  cup  (cdpa)ar  reatharwork. 

'    Conaidering  Itaat  the  |ireaenl«  recalled  In  Die  >'Ue- 

nl  by  Monteinma,  througb  hla  ■laaaeugeis,  lo  the  nd- 

I,  at  the  time  tbe  dooumentwnB  prepared.  Mexiro  waa  atlU 

war^qiiipmDnt  bad  not  yet  bren  aeen,  It  la  explluable  Low 

tbe  wrltara  of  the  "Ueoiorla,"  waa 
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oil  painting  so  frequently  referred  to  and  considered  by  Herr  von 
Hochstetter  to  be  a  standard,  was  constrQCtively  unfitted  for  that 
service.  It  would  have  required  the  support  of  more  than  the  sin- 
gle staff  mentioned  by  him  (opus  cU.j  p.  14)  and  would  have  im- 
peded the  freedom  of  action  and  celerity  of  its  bearer. 

Moreover,  on  referring  to  the  unique  example  of  a  wide  spread- 
ing ensign  described  in  the  text  to  the  Mendoza  collection  as  *^a 
device  of  small  precious  feathers"  (PI.  n,  fig.  6)  we  find  it  pro- 
vided with  the  firm  support  of  a  neatly  constructed  framework, 
so  like  those  represented  on  the  backs  of  the  warriors  in  fig.  1, 
that  one  naturally  infers  that  it  was  attached  in  precisely  the  same 
position  and  manner.  In  this  case  the  fan-shaped  ensign  woald 
scarcely*  have  exceeded  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  head  of  its 
wearer. 

These  indisputable  facts  lead  to  the  legitimate  conclusion  that 
if  the  historical  feather-piece  in  the  Imperial  Museum  were  really 
such  an  ensign  it  would  have  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  in  the 
usual  way  and  therefore  one  would  expect  at  least  to  discover 
traces  that  its  construction  had  been  of  a  suitable  character.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  feather-piece  proves  that  such  evidences 
do  not  exist.  Nor  can  Herr  von  Hochstetter's  inference  that  the 
object  painted  above  the  Aztec  warrior  in  the  small  oil-picture  is 
a  standard,  be  accepted  merely  on  account  of  its  position,  for  it 
shares  this  with  an  arrow  placed  crosswise,  a  piece  of  rope  and  a 
house,  as  a  glance  at  the  copy  of  the  picture  will  show  (PI.  u, 
fig.  7). 

An}*  one  at  all  familiar  with  Mexican  ikonomatography  will  at 
once  realize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  here,  not  with  the  details 
of  a  warrior's  equipment  but  with  a  rebus,  a  group  of  images  united 
solely  for  the  sounds  of  their  names.^  The  position  of  this  inscrip- 
tion above  the  warrior  is  in  accordance  with  recognized  custom  and 
the  thread  or  drawn  line  uniting  the  arrow  to  the  house  beneath  it 
proves  that  the  parts  of  this  group  of  sounds  relate  to  each  other 
and  to  the  same  subject. 

Lot  us  endeavor  to  decipher  the  component  parts  of  this  in- 
scription b}'  the  light  of  the  trustworthy  interpretations  given  to 
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iges  by  the  native  or  early  Spaniah  translators  and  an- 
some  ancient  Mexioiin  manuscripta. 
llel  of  the  fan-shaped  object  exists  in  the  noted  "Mex- 
ican Hierogl)*phic  Manuscript  from  the  collection  of  Botorini,"  re- 
prodnced  in  Lord  Kingeborongh's  Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  i,' 
It  forms  in  two  instances  part  of  the  hieroglyph  recording  the  name 
eT  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  historical  Aztec  migration.  The 
names  of  these  four  personages  are  recorded  without  variation  in 
tbe  oldest  aa  well  as  in  the  latest  principal  works  of  ancient  Mex- 
ican history  and  are  as  follows :  Tezcacoatl,  CuauhcoatI,  Chinmlma 
snd  Apanecatl.  The  phonetic  vahie  of  the  images  forming  the  hi- 
erc^lyphs  of  the  first  three  names  are  so  well  known  that  they  can 
be  immediately  deciphered.  The  remaining  name  Apanecatl  is 
expressed  by  the  familiar  fan-sliapeil  object  placed  above  the  con- 
Tentional  sign  for  water  (PI.  t,  fig.  B).^ 

Before  analyzing  the  phonetic  elements  contained  in  this  "rebus" 
let  as  direct  our  attention  to  the  word  Apanecatl.  It  is  restricted 
■a  a  proper  name  to  the  above  mentioned  personage  in  Mesican 
history  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  recorded  as  a  common 
noon  in  any  Naliuatl  dictionary.  But  the  following  passages  in 
Pray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun'a  invaluable  Historia  atford  a  clew  to 
{ta  meaning  and  etymology.  "Those  who  called  themsolvea  Amante- 
cas  were  those  who  made  feather-work.  They  were  most  skilful  and 
neat  In  what  tUey  did  and  were  in  fact  the  inventors  of  the  art  of 
working  in  feathers.  They  made  in  this  way  shields  and  other  in- 
algnia  (iuKignias)  which  they  called  apanecayoti,"  chap,  xxix, 
lib.  X.  "Tbe  Toltccs  went  to  meet  hira  .  .  .  taking  certain 
annoor  (arm&s)  or  ornamental  devices  (diviaas)  called  quetzal^ 


>  B«tor«  tlifl  arlglnil  USS.  t«R  Ueiico  il  wmb  copied  by  (he  UaiicBD  biatoriin  Don 
Csrio*  4«  BlKoaDin  da  Gon^nk  Tbli  copy  was  Bulucqnially  ]liliaj[ra]iheil  in  Igpacio 
CBBiiitilu'*  SpiDttJi  eJllloD  of  Preicatl'a  ConqiilBla  lie  Ueitcn,  laid,  to),  ui.  Airoord. 
iMto  a  tradlllon  rvoonlnl  Id  tbe  accompaDjing  le>t,  Iba  HSS.  diitean'om  lisrore  Iho 
Coaqoaat  aail  was  pretenMd  to  CorMa  b;  MonUiama.  Al  all  evauta  (be  autbsotiolty 
■a4  ■nUi|Bll)'(>f  (Ma  dwionieBC  are  UDquoi'tlouabli]. 

•  S«,  far  iDiUfica.  Torquanuida.  Mnnarqnla  ludlann,  Uadrid.  ITXt,  Tal.  i.  p,  78  and 
Oroaeo  f  Barra.  HlXuHi  Anllgna  da  Mexico,  1S80.  rol.  3.  p.  70. 

Tba  late  Mxjean  aavant  and  blalorlaa  Sefior  Orozeo  y  Berra  {op.  and  1.  c.)  errono- 
om»lr  tmk  tbl*  imase  to  be  thai  of  a  "brlitge  of  raeda,"  an  Inadmiialbla  suiipoiltion  aa 

t)J  »  plaak  of  wood  on  wbleh  raolalapi  vero  painted  plaoeO  acrois  a  Hue  uf  iruler  aa 
tn  litatauea,  la  "CoUecUoa  Uandoia,"  pnrl  u,  p.  68. 

•  TUI*  wonl  (peolBaa  that,  la  this  Imtuica,  tbs  darlisea  ifera  oniamDiited  wiUi  Uia 
taU'fcall)*n  («ii^MlH)  of  tbe  qnaliaL 
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apanecajotl  and  shields  called  xiahchimalli.^  They  dressed,  or 
accoutred  him  (vistieronlo)  with  these  in  token  of  triamph  and 
honoar/'  Chap,  ti,  lib.  iii. 

With  this  evidence  to  guide  us  there  is  no  difiScnltj  in  deter- 
mining the  etjmolog}'  of  apanecayotl  which  we  ascertain  to  be  the 
abstract  or  general  term  for  such  insignia  as  clothed  or  encircled 
in  some  way  their  wearer,  being  derived  from  the  verb  *'  apana  = 
to  adorn,  clothe  or  encircle  one's  self  with  a  blanket  or  something 
similar"  (Molina  Vocabulario).^ 

As  a  study  of  the  tribute  rolls  reveals  but  two  kinds  of  military 
insignia  =  the  standards  =  quachpantli  ^^  that  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  "  and  the  various  kinds  of  head-dresses,  we  most  conclude 
that  the  feather  head-gears  which  were  bound  about  the  head,  were 
commonly  designated  as  apanecayotl  while  each  special  variety 
had,  as  was  the  case  with  the  standard,  its  own  descriptive  and 
often  fanciful  appellation.  As  the  high  authority  of  the  Boturini 
M8S.  establishes  the  fact  that  such  a  fan-shaped  object,  accom- 
panied by  a  complementary  sign,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in 
the  appendix,  expressed  the  sound  apanecatl,  it  can  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  its  colored  representation  in  the  Vienna  oil  painting 
with  quetzal  feathers,  which  are  quite  unmistakable,  yields  the  pho- 
netic value  quetzalapanecatl.     This  word  we  will  now  investigate. 

In  Monsieur  R^mi  Simeon's  dictionary  we  find  *'*'  Quetzalapan  = 
a  locality  north  of  the  city  of  Mexico  conquered  by  Montezuma  II," 
and  in  Clavigero  (ed.  Mora,  p.  140),  the  record  that  in  1512,  an 
army  of  Mexicans  marched  northwards  against  the  Quetzalapanecas^ 
and  returned  victoriously  with  the  (doubtful)  number  of  1,330  pris- 
oners.     Therefore  assuming  that  this  word,  in  connection  with 

^ThlB  word  is  composed  of  Chimalli  =  shield  and  xiuiU  =  tarqnoise.  An  example 
or  an  ancient  Mexican  shield,  inlaid  with  turquoise,  coral  or  pink  shell,  and  mother-of- 
pearl  is  preserved  at  the  British  Museum  in  the  Christy  collection. 

*  Words  ending  in  yoU  orotl  are  nouns,  meaning  in  the  abstract,  the  qualities  of  each 
and  such  a  thing:  for  instance,  Teotl  =  God,  Teoyotl  =  divine;  Ilbaicatl  =  Heaven, 
Ilhulcayotl  =  heavenly.  Abstract  nouns  iu  otl  also  signify  the  usages,  customs  and 
rites  of  nationalities,  provinces  etc.,  etc.  Thus  MichhuaoayoU  means  something 
ftt)m  Michhuacan  (a  province  in  Mexico),  its  customs,  produce,  condition.  (Padre 
Carochi  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Mexicana,  Mexico,  1645,  fol.  63.) 

See  also,  op.  cit.,  the  following  words :  Nantii  =  mother,  Nanyotl  =  motherhood ;  Yam- 
anqni  =  something  soft.  Yamancayotl  =  softness;  Nemi  =  to  Uve,  Nencayotl  =  food 
support,  that  by  which  we  live.  ' 

«  The  singular  of  this  word  is  Quetxalapnnecatl  and  it  is  formed  according  to  the 
mles  set  forth  by  Pa<lre  Carochi,  Arte.  p.  57.    -  When  names  of  localities  end  in  pan 
the  names  for  their  inhabitants  are  formed  by  adding  « ecaU: '  for  Instance  TiacooM.* 
=  Tlacopanecatl,  an  Inhabitant  of  Tlacopan."  uismaco,  xiacopan 
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tlie  Mpsican  wnrrior  of  the  oil  painting,  may  either  designate  his 
luitjonality  or  merely  record  his  prerogative  to  ronke  use  or  the 
f«Bth«r-worlc  insignia  =  Quetznlapanccntl,  we  proceed  with  tlie  de- 
cipherment. The  next  object,  an  arrow,  represents  tlie  sound  of 
ita  nnrae  ^  tJACochtii.  Wlien  placed  above  a  head  that  wears  the 
oopilli  or  diadem  (Fl.  ii,  flg-  9),  it  expresses  the  ancient  title 
Tlacochtecuhtli  ^  lord  of  the  arrows;  painted  above  a  houses 
calli.  it  conveyed  the  appellation  Tlaeochcalcatl,  lord  of  the  hoiiae 
of  arrows,  which  was  borne  by  one  of  the  four  principal  chiefs  of 
Mexico.  This  title  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the  first  and 
was  borne,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Montezuma  and  his  predecessors 
vhon  fliling  the  post  of  supreme  war  chiefs. 

In  the  rebus  the  arrow  ia  united  by  a  line  to  the  house  beneath, 
anil  I  would  rend  tlacochcalcnll,  translating  the  title  which  ia  con> 
tinned  by  the  full  military  oqiiipraent  of  the  Mexican  warrior,  as 
:=  "  captain  general  "  or  supreme  war-chief.' 

Finally,  the  image  of  a  houses  calli,  and  thatofacord^^mecatl, 
yield  the  combined  sounds  calmeca  to  which  I  feel  authorized  to 
add  the  suffix  hna,  meaning  "  possessor  or  lord  of,"  as  numerous 
instances  precede  in  which  tiie  idea  of  possession  is  meant  to  be 
nndentood  merely  from  the  proximity  of  objects  to  the  image  of 
an  individual.^  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  wonl  Calmecahua  may 
yd  prove  to  be.  It  is  recorded  as  an  historical  name  raoie  than  once 
in  Mexican  chronicles.  It  was  borne  by  the  "  captain  of  the  troops 
of  Maxixcatzin"  (one  of  the  four  chiefs  of  the  Republic  ofTlaxcala) 
"  who  foMjiht  like  a  lion  "  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  bat- 
tlBofOtumba.  This  valiant  chief  took  in  baptism  the  name  of 
Don  Antonio  and  ia  reputed  to  have  been  fuitlier  distinguished  by 

>•>•  liieraKlTph  at  TlaROChcnlCHll  Monclaia  OlIeolLon,  jinrt  I.  |il.  xviTl.  For  reo< 
onU  olUlIa  mp  TrananmiM  (sp.  eit,).  cap.  xii.  p.  34,  onp.  xxxvi.  p.  M;  Ouria  (,op.  cU.) 
eap,  XI.  p.  im.  ele,.  >nil  Urotc«  j  Bern  (op.  cii.),  vol.  i.  p.ttl;  A<1.  V.  Bandolier,  op, 
HI.,  11.111.  Hlin«on-i  Olrtlonnatrs  Irnntlnles  UioUUa  Uiu>:  "  OBptmn  EOiionil  —  thia 
UllB  WH  giritn  capuin*  who  fanil  tnkon  Tour  prlwnan  In  war."  Seo  nlio  bis  tranila- 
Uaa*  oTSatiaKiin'*  Hliwrla,  pp.  MS,  iil,  SOB,  Ml. 

■  A  atrtklog  inouncs  o(  thia  I*  prascned  [a  a  ralaable  nnolenl  IIS3.  (ntio  rrom  Ih« 
BDMwk  Colleciion).  lieloniiBi  ta  Uia  EthBOsrapblDoI  UuMiim  of  Vienna.  A  banaet 
»bai*>  a  bouH,  aUJolDlnK  n  leiitcil  flKiire  (I'l.  it,  flg.  11)  oiiiroHea,  aot^ordlug  to 
I  iKime  or  "t)ie  locality"  =  I'lnliiiftciiii  =  place  or  tha 
(■iilEi)meaiiin("p1ii«a  of  (ha"  precadlng  noun.    IIua  =  pDa- 


n 


lonl  o 


HI  =  paatll  = 


splaoeuf,  and  till!  flgnre  il< 
^  pan  aiMM  cipreita*  tha  aound  at  lu  iiamo.    TliJa 
iMiUlw  UiatbarUia  proKruiorUio  declphormanl  ol  a. 

r.  u.  VOL.  1.  S 
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attaining  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. ^  Ixtlilzochitl 
oites  Don  Antonio  Calmecahua  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  his- 
tory  of  Tlaxcala  written  In  1548,  and  mentions,  on  the  same  page, 
another  individual  Tezopatzin  Calmecahua  with  the  same  surname. 

When  read  from  below  upwards,  the  order  observed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  similar  instances,  the  deciphered  inscription  sounds :  Cal- 
mecahua Tlacochcalcatl  Quetzalapanecatl.^  Thus,  we  obtain  (1) 
the  name  of  a  famous  historical  personage,  accompanied  by  (2)  a 
title  recorded  to  have  been  borne  by  him,  and  (3)  either  a  tribal 
designation  that  would  prove  him  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  the 
Mexicans,  the  conquerora  of  his  people,  and  natural  ally  of  the 
Spaniards  (which  would  explain  his  policy  at  the  battle  of  Otumba), 
or  the  record  of  his  possession  of  the  prerogative,  which  we  shall 
see  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Tlacochcalcatl,  of  using  such  a 
feather- work  insignia.  Indeed  this  is  found  to  be  appropriatel3'  and 
consistently  decorated  with  a  design  of  small  arrows  z=  tlacochtU. 

Complementary  evidence  seems  to  corroborate  the  correctness 
of  this  decipherment.  The  weapon^  in  the  warrior's  right  hand  is 
covered  with  tiger  skin  and  the  use  of  this  in  military  accoutre- 
ments was  strictly  limited  to  the  lords  or  war  chiefs  who  had  earned 
the  high  military  title  of  ocelotl  ( tiger) .^  The  ornament  on  his 
head,  evidently  the  quetzaltlalpiloni,  betokens  of  itself  exalted 
rank  and  was  restricted  exclusively  to  the  lords  and  valiant  men.^ 
There  are  two  additional  points  connected  with  the  image  of 
the  Mexican  warrior  that  deserve  attention. 

Herr  von  Hochstetter,  in  describing  him,  says  (op.  crt.,  p.  15)  : 
**  At  his  feet  lie  the  amputated  heads  of  the  enemies  he  slew  ;  his 
right  foot  rests  on  one  of  them.*'  In  connection  with  this  statement 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  constant  occurrence  in  Mexican  pictogra- 
phy of  heads  without  bodies,  this  being  the  recognized  and  well 

>  CUvigero  {op.  cit.,  p.  76).  See  also  Torqnemada  {op.  cit.,  tomo  i,  p.  436)  and  R<lm 
8lm6on'B  Dictionnaire.    IxtlilxochiU  Historia  Chichimeoa  in  Kingsborough's,  yol.  zi 
p.  893. 

*  The  sequence  of  name  and  title  is  tlie  customary  one,  exemplified  by  the  foHowing 
names  followed  by  military  titles  given  in  Torquemada  {op.  eit.j  vol.  i,  p.  665).  Axo- 
quentzm  Quachic,  Temilotzin  Tlacateccatl,  Itzpnpalotzin  Otomitl. 

*  It  cloHely  resembles  in  shape  an  example  in  the  Mendoza  collection,  part  ii,  plate 
68,  terme<l  by  the  annotator  lanzones  (lances). 

*  Clavlgero  (op.  cU.,  p.  215),  "The  tigers  (belonging  to  the  third  military  grade)  were 
distinguished  by  armoar  made  of  tiger  skin."  See  cited  example  in  Padre  Doran's 
AUaa. 

Sahagun  {op.  c«..  Ub.  vn,  cap.  xn).   "The  lords  carried  also  other  armoar  and  de. 
Tiees  called  ocelototec,  made  of  tiger  skin  strewn  with  rays  of  gold.*' 

*  See  Text  to  Vatican  Codex,  pi.  Lxxxvi,  Kingsboroogh,  vol.  vi. 
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known  cursory  method    or  representing   individuals.      I    cite  in 
proof  the  folloiring  instances: 

On  the  obverse  of  folio  2  of  the  valunl)Ie  Mexican  MSS.,  No. 
S9O40,  dating  from  about  1530,  as  described  Id  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritcb's  CatAlogue,  No.  3G3,  1885,  ■■  a  seated  Sgure  of  Tenanca< 
cnttzin"  is  depicted  ....•'  with  his  emblem  at  foot,  which  is 
formed  by  a  group  or  amputated  liends  of  princes.  On  tlie  re- 
verse are  the  figures  of  a  king  and  his  son  ...  .  This  leaf  is  in- 
tended to  exiiibit  the  ancestry  of  Istltlsochitl."  1  am  under  obli- 
g»tion  to  Mr.  Qnaritch  for  allowing  me  to  copy  the  Nahuatl  text 
(in  Spanish  letters)  of  tliis  unique  document.  The  inscription 
und«rthefii'sl  figure  and  its  emblem  is  "Tenancacaltzin  inhueypilt- 
contecom&tl "  ^  Tenancacaltzin,  proper  name,  inhne  (inique  ?)  ^ 
these,  y  =r  his,  pil  ^  sons,  tzonlecomntl  =  heads.  The  writer  of 
the  alwve  description  in  the  catalogue  translated  pil  ^  pilli  by 
"princes."  Although  tlie  name  is  often  used  to  designate  those 
of  noble  birth,  the  usual  meaning  of  it  is  simply  son,  cliild  :  tlm& 
pilhua  =  is  (see  dictionaries)  "he  who  has  (possesses)  many 
children  ^  llie  head  of  a  large  family."  According  to  the  trans- 
istor, this  folio  "  evidently  deals  with  genealogy."  I  have  seen  a 
soraeirhat  similar  disposition  of  lieads  in  anotlier  authentic  docii- 
ment  (in  private  hands),  accompanied  by  tlie  Nahuatl  word  ^  tla- 
cmxinachoti  ^  lineage,  descent.  In  the  presence  of  these  examples, 
wid  Uie  absence  of  precedent  for  the  interpretation  of  "decapi* 
tMXeH  ennemies,"  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  whether  such  heads 
tnny  not  be  explained  as  merely  representing  the  number  of  legit- 
imate descendants  belonging  to  the  accompanying  portraiture  of 
on  individual  who  would  be  thereby  designated  as  a  pilhua:  head 
or  founder  of  a  large  family. 

The  second  feature  of  this  painting  is  the  fact  that  the  person- 
age ia  depicted  aa  dressed  in  a  human  skin.  This  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  corroborates  the  deciphered  title, 
txit  tfarows  light  on  a  subject  of  wider  interest. 

A  remarkable  example  of  a  parallel  representation  of  an  his- 
torical cliaracter  is  recorded  in  Lord  Kingsborough*s  Mexican  An- 
tiquities,' where  it  is  stated  that  in  an  unpublished  portion  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  "  Montezuma  as  a  priest  and  generalissimo  of 
ibfl  Mexican  armies  during  the  lifetime  of  his  prcdecesor  Abuizotl 

mo  Rf  mentli  (roDtnace,  p.  142)  nnd  of 
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is  painted  clad  in  a  human  skin."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Torquemada^  who  relates  that  it  was  said  that  '^  Montezuma  had 
worn  a  human  skin  at  a  certain  festival  and  performed  a  religious 
dance  in  it,  to  witness  which  rare  spectacle  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  city  and  neighboring  people  came  together."  Torque- 
mada  further  states  that  '^  this  singular  usage  was  probably  not 
invented  by  Montezuma,  but  had  been  practised  by  his  ancestors 
or  by  neighbouring  kings." 

The  collation  of  the  following  testimony,  taken  from  various 
sources,  gives  a  clew  to  the  import  of  the  singular  garb  worn  as 
insignia  of  rank  and  affords  a  curious  insight  into  the  mysterious 
past  of  a  people  whose  records  have  reached  us  only  in  distorted 
form  either  through  the  hands  of  antagonistic  strangers  or  of  alien- 
ated  descendants. 

"  They  say  that  Totec  (a  deified  hero  the  companion  of  Quetz- 
alcoatl)  was  accustomed  to  go  about  clothed  in  a  human  skin  .  • 
In  the  festivals  which  they  celebrated  to  him,  men  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  those  whom  they  had  slain  in  war  and  in 
this  manner  danced  and  celebrated  the  festival"  (Kingsborough, 
vol.  VI,  p.  179).  "At  the  feast  Tlacaxipehualiztli,  they  paid 
homage  to  an  idol  that  bore  three  names.  The  first  name  was 
Totec  .  .  alsoTota,  which  means  father  (to  =  our,  tatli  =  father). 
Although  I  was,  at  first,  unable  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Totec  and  was  nonplussed,  I  questioned  and  cross-examined 
and  finally  extorted  the  explanation  that  it  signified,  awful,  ter- 
rible, fear-inspiring  lord"  (Padre  Duran,  op,  cU.y  vol.  ii,  p.  147). 
"  At  the  solemn  festival  Tlacaxipehualiztli,  the  bodies  of  sacrificed 
victims  were  flayed  and  those  who  wore  the  skins  were  called 
Tototectin  (singular  Totec)"  (Duran,  vol.  i,  p.  179  ;  see  also  p. 
148  and  Sahagun,  lib.  i,  cap.  xvii).  "Of  the  two  supreme  pontiffs, 
elected  on  account  of  their  perfections  and  merits,  the  first  one 
called  Quetzalcoatl  was  sumamed  or  entitled  Totec  "^  (Sahagun, 
appendix  to  book  in,  chapter  ix).  '^The  priesthood  dwelt  in  the 
building  called  Calmecac  where  they  conducted  the  education  of 
the  male  youth"  (see  Sahagun,  book  iii,  chap.  viii). 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  ancient  Mexico  certain  in- 

>  Monarqnia  iDdlana,  lib.  vn,  cap.  xx. 

*l  would  identify  tlie  title  glTen:  Totec  tlamacazqni  (to=soar,  tecnlitll  =1ord, 
tlamacazqui,  priest)  spelt  also  Teotec  tlamaoazqui  Id  Sahagun  {loc.  cU.)f  with  the  title 
Teotecuhtli  given  in  Torqnemada  (op.  cU,,  toU  u,  p.  175).  See  also  Orozco  y  Berra, 
op,  eit,f  vol.  I,  p.  281. 
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Oividcials  could  become  the  living  representatioD  of  tbcir  tribal  de- 
ity, wear  its  distinctive  insignia  and  garb,  and  bear  its  name  which 
became,  in  their  case,  a  reverential  title.' 

Therefore,  when  we  encounter  the  presentment  or  an  historical 
pereonage  painted  as  wearing  the  reputed  garb  of  the  god  Totec, 
It  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  individual  is  thna  designated  as  having 
Iwrne  the  exalted  title  of  Totec  tlamacazqui,  and  that  lie  hod  filled 
the  office  of  high-priest  —  one  that,  by  no  means,  would  have  ex- 
cluded biin  from  deserving  military  dignities  as  well.^  For  the 
priesthood  formed  no  distinct  caste  in  the  social  organization  of 
ancient  Mexico.  Its  members  went  to  war  and  the  priest,  tlamac- 
azqui,  who  secured  three  or  four  prisoners  received  the  military 
title  of  Tequiu  and  added  this  to  bis  priestly  one.  Sahagun  (book 
ti,  chap,  xxv)  explains  the  plural  of  the  appellation  thus  acquired : 
TIamacaz-tequi  caque  by  "Priests  who  have  performed  heroic 
feats  in  war."  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  he  able  by  means  of 
Montezuma's  picture  in  the  Code.t  Vaticanus  safely  to  determine 
that  he  had  earned  by  his  virtues,  merits  and  zeal  in  serving  iu 
the  temple  the  special  title  of  Quctzalcoatl  Totec  tiamacazqui  of 
Huitzilopocbtli.  A  strange  glimpse  into  bis  earlier  life  is  atforded 
by  Torquemada'a  record  if  we  infer,  as  may  well  have  been  tbe 
case,  that  the  large  festival  at  which  Montezuma  performed  a  sol- 
emn religious  dance,  clad  in  the  symbolic  garb  of  the  hero-god 
Totec.  was  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture  and  assumption  «f  the 
exalted  title  and  rank  bestowed  upon  bim  by  election.  As  "geu* 
eraJissiino,"  Montezuma's  title  would  naturally  have  been  Tlncoch- 
calcatl,  or  Tlacochtecuhtli ;  and  indeed  we  find  this  title  recorded 


■  "All  nobteniBn  did  te 
ana  ■«!  Utirftll  Hlstorl 
li»i,11lj.S,p.349.  InaonJ 
priatla.  <ee  Snhrtgim.  op.  cH„  lioak  ii 
nenUia,  loutiulcDia.  H«ili!0  (omol,  I 
II.  pp,  81,  m,  100).  I  giro  flirUierquol 
n  Hoaila  at  Tcutlhaaci 


re  gnrli  of  a  iieilybj 


lea  nncl  parried  the  nni 
)t  nod  West  IndlBa,  Iri 

chiip.  XXI,  Fray  UotulLnlnd 

M.i,vb.v);Diir»B,op.eU.,  vol.  l,p.lKI;rDl. 

lUonBnnit  reference!  reUtlngu  tUla  niilOcotlD 

Tlie  Termcoctn  Hoiuli  at  TeutlbDacoD,"  Am.  Jonrn.  of  ArcfaiealosT,  BaltlinarH,  ISSid. 

>  Compar*  wlili  tl]e  following   "  HontHiiniB  nrna  Blactod  to  Uie  rcgAl  dignity  Id 

IMS  ...  for  Ills  suiierlar  qnnllllcstioiiB  both  nsa  soldier  nnd  jirlest,  a  cuiiiljinntiuii  of 

anoeii  tooellniei  fbiidd  In  Uio  MeKicio  oandidntes  ...  In  early  youth  lie  lind  titkeo 

■a  Mlive  purl  Id  ttM  wurt  of  tlie  empire,  tbangb  or  Ute  be  had  devoted  htmieir  more 

ualfcljita  the  lervlceser  ilia  tvniple,  and  lie  wai  icrupnlons  In  lila  nttentlont  to  all 

Iba  baidentume  ceremiinUl  of  the  Aiteo  worship"  (ri-enooU,  Couquoat  of  Mexico, 

I,  TOl.  I,  p.  taa).  It  ma;  be  or  interett  to  note  bere  that  the  eorrec     ' 

Matonubinmn.     It  li  given  Ibus  by  Torqnaniidii  and  Sibagun, 

horliT  la  conflrToed  by  the  hleroglypb  expreuidg  the  phouetla  part*  at  tbe 
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is  painted  clad  in  a  human  skin."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Torquemada^  who  relates  that  it  was  said  that  ^^  Montezama  had 
worn  a  human  skin  at  a  certain  festival  and  performed  a  religions 
dance  in  it,  to  witness  which  rare  spectacle  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  city  and  neighboring  people  came  together."  Torqae- 
mada  further  states  that  '^  this  singular  usage  was  probably  not 
invented  by  Montezuma,  but  had  been  practised  by  his  ancestors 
or  by  neighbouring  kings." 

The  collation  of  the  following  testimony,  taken  from  Tarious 
sources,  gives  a  clew  to  the  import  of  the  singular  garb  worn  as 
insignia  of  rank  and  affords  a  curious  insight  into  the  mysterious 
past  of  a  people  whose  records  have  reached  us  only  in  distorted 
form  either  through  the  hands  of  antagonistic  strangers  or  of  alien* 
ated  descendants. 

"  They  say  that  Totec  (a  deified  hero  the  companion  of  Quetz- 
alcoatl)  was  accustomed  to  go  about  clothed  in  a  human  skin  .  • 
In  the  festivals  which  they  celebrated  to  him,  men  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  those  whom  they  had  slain  in  war  and  in 
this  manner  danced  and  celebrated  the  festival"  (Kingsborough, 
vol.  VI,  p.  179).  ''At  the  feast  Tlacaxipehualiztli,  they  paid 
homage  to  an  idol  that  bore  three  names.  The  first  name  was 
Totec  .  .  also  Tota,  which  means  father  (to  =  our,  tatli  =  father). 
Although  I  was,  at  first,  unable  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Totec  and  was  nonplussed,  I  questioned  and  cross-examined 
and  finally  extorted  the  explanation  that  it  signified,  awful,  ter- 
rible, fear-inspiring  lord"  (Padre  Duran,  op,  cit.^  vol.  ii,  p.  147). 
''  At  the  solemn  festival  Tlacaxipehualiztli,  the  bodies  of  sacrificed 
victims  were  fiayed  and  those  who  wore  the  skins  were  called 
Tototectin  (singular  Totec)"  (Duran,  vol.  i,  p.  179  ;  see  also  p. 
148  and  Sahagun,  lib.  i,  cap.  xvii).  ''Of  the  two  supreme  pontiffs, 
elected  on  account  of  their  perfections  and  merits,  the  first  one 
called  Quetzalcoatl  was  sumamed  or  entitled  Totec  "^  (Sahagun, 
appendix  to  book  iii,  chapter  ix).  "  The  priesthood  dwelt  in  the 
building  called  Calmecac  where  they  conducte<l  the  education  of 
the  male  youth"  (see  Sahagun,  book  iii,  chap.  viii). 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  ancient  Mexico  certain  in- 

>  Monftrquia  Indiana,  lib.  \u,  cap.  XX. 

*I  would  identify  the  title  given:  Totec  tlamacazqni  (to  =  oiir,  tecalitli  =:Iorcl, 
tlamacazqui,  priest)  Bpelt  also  Teotec  tlamacazqui  in  Salingun  (toe.  cU.),  witli  the  title 
Teotecuhtli  given  in  Torquemada  {op.  cii»t  vol.  II,  p.  175).  See  also  Orozco  y  Berra, 
op.  cU,f  vol.  I,  p.  231. 
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dLviduftts  could  become  the  living  representation  of  tLc'ir  tribal  de- 
ity, weur  ilB  distinctive  insignin  and  garb,  and  bear  its  name  wliich 
become,  in  their  case,  a  reverential  title. > 

Therefore,  when  we  encounter  Llie  presentment  of  an  historical 
)>ersonage  painted  as  wearing  the  reputed  garb  of  the  god  Toteo, 
il  is  safe  to  infer  tlmt  the  individual  is  thus  designated  as  having 
borne  the  esalted  title  of  Totec  tinmacazqni,  and  that  he  had  filled 
the  offiee  of  high-prieat  —  one  that,  hy  iio  means,  would  have  ex- 
clndeil  liim  from  deserving  military  dignities  as  well.''  For  the 
priesthood  foriued  no  distinct  castfi  in  the  social  organization  of 
ancient  Mexico.  Its  members  went  to  war  and  the  priest,  tlamac- 
azqui,  who  secured  three  or  four  prisoners  received  the  military 
title  of  Tequia  and  added  this  to  his  priestly  one.  Sahagun  (book 
II,  cliap.  xKv)  explains  the  phiral  of  the  appellation  tlius  acquired: 
Tlamttcaz-tequi  caque  by  "Priests  who  have  performed  heroic 
feats  in  war."  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  be  able  by  means  of 
Montezuma's  picture  in  the  Codex  Vaticanua  safely  to  determine 
that  be  had  earned  by  his  virtues,  merits  and  zeal  in  serving  in 
ibe  temple  the  special  title  of  Quetzalcoatl  Totec  tlamacazqui  of 
Iluilzilopochtli.  A  strange  glimpse  into  his  earlier  life  is  afforded 
by  Torquemada's  record  if  we  infer,  as  may  well  have  been  the 
case,  that  the  large  festival  at  which  Montezuma  performed  a  sol- 
emn religious  dance,  clad  in  the  symbolic  garb  of  the  hero-god 
Totec,  was  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture  and  assumption  af  the 
exalted  title  and  rank  bestowed  upon  him  by  election.  As  "gen- 
erattssimo,"  Montezuma's  title  would  naturally  have  been  Tiacoch- 
calcatl,  or  Tlacochtecublli ;  and  indeed  we  find  this  title  recoixled 


'  "All  noblcDign  dM  repreient  idollea  nnd  RHrrled  Ihe  name  of  one."  AcaBln,  N«E- 
onll  aad  Uorkll  Ulslorta  of  Uia  Eut  nod  Wett  Inilleg,  tmasliUed  by  E.  Q.  LondoD' 
MM,  lib.  5,  II.  M».  ta  eouowtion  with  tlie  wearing  of  the  dlstiiKittTe  gitrb  of  a  Uelly  bf 
rntui*.  Me  8ah]tBun.  ep.  ell.,  boak  IT,  chup.  XII,  TiAj  MotollnlB  [Cnlcucloa  ds  iloou- 
nwBhw,  Idubalcola.  Ucxl«>  lonio  i.  mt.  i.ch.  i);  Durui.ep.ca..  vol.  i,  |i.383:val. 
n,  |>p.  01,  Vt,  IM).  I  gWe  riirther  qiiotuLlona  nnd  refGrencea  reliiLIng  la  (bli  iiiliJeDt  In 
"  The  T»r™eoUii  Hotta*  at  Teodbuaeiin,"  Am.  Journ,  of  ArebKolojy,  BaLlliiiore,  18b6. 

■  ComiHkt*  with  Ilia  rullowins  '•  Uanuzaina  wu  elected  lo  the  rcgnl  diEnlty  la 
U«  ...  (or  hl>  aiipurlnr  gualuloatloaa  both  na  a  aoJUier  nnd  prieat,  u  coin  bin  stioii  at 
efllee*  aometlmea  Tound  In  the  Ueiicna  oBodidntei  ...  In  eirl/  youlh  he  had  taken 
m  •ctiTe  part  In  Ibe  wars  of  the  emiiire,  thou)[hofUt«be  had  deleted  hlmaeir  more 
clflualrrif  (D  Ihenertlee*  nf  the  lomple,  and  he  vtaa  acnipuloua  In  hlsattenUona  to  all 
Uio  burdontmne  ceremonial  of  the  Aiteo  norsblii"  (ProaooU,  Conqueat  or  Ueiico, 
t,»aiIao,  IfW,  Tol.  I,  p.  ICW}.  It  ma;  be  of  Interest  to  note  here  Uint  tlis  correct  Airni  of 
tb«  nanM  I*  UntwnhiomH.  II  ia  given  thu*  by  ToTqaemada  uil  Sahagun.  and  their 
Talnable  aulberllr  la  cuiiflnned  by  the  bleroglypb  eipieaelDg  llie  pbonells  parta  of  the 
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as  borne  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  snecessor  to  Ahni- 
gatl,  in  the  chronicle  of  Tezozomoc  (p.  571).  The  same  writer 
affords  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Ahuizotl,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  filled  the  post  of  Totec-tlamacazqui  (see  p.  568). 

We  have  indicated  already  the  evidences  showing  that  the  same 
two  titles  were  carried  by  the  Mexican  priest-warrior  of  the  Bili- 
mek  Collection. 

In  connection  with  one  of  these  titles  a  few  words  may  be  added. 
The  Totec-tlamacazqui,  or  supreme  pontiff  as  the  Spanish  writers 
termed  him,  must  naturally  have  held  certain  prerogative  and  ex- 
ercised some  power  in  the  Calmecac,  the  building  where  the  learned 
men  of  ancient  Mexico  dwelt  and  imparted  their  knowledge  to  the 
youth  and  gave  them  religious  and  military  training.     His  dignity 
as  the  lord  or  master  of  the  Calmecac  could  have  been  expressed 
by  no  other  word  than  that  of  Calmecahua,  and  thus  the  deciphered 
word,  preserved  as  a  surname  by  Don  Antonio  of  Tlaxcalla,  proves 
to  be  a  specific  designation.^    As  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Tez- 
opatzin  (see  p.  18),  it  was  placed,  as  such  titles  usually  were,  im- 
mediately after  the  name. 

Having  advanced  thus  far  in  our  attempted  explanation  and 
decipherment  of  the  Bilimek  painting,  we  have  gained  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  images,  depicted  behind  the  personage  represented 
in  it,  yield  phonetic  elements  admitting  of  plausible  decipherment, 
and  therefore  annul  the  evidence  derived  from  the  mere  position  of 
the  fan-shaped  object,  the  basis  of  Herr  von  Hochstetter's  assump- 
tion that  it  was  a  standard.  Let  us  now  examine  the  farther 
grounds  on  which  he  founded  his  final  opinion. 

Although  Herr  von  Hochstetter  (p.  15,  op.  cit,)  expresses  his 
belief  in  being  able  to  prove  that  the  feather^  piece  was  not  used 
as  a  fan  but  was  carried  as  a  standard,  he  names  it  elsewhere  (p. 
16)  a  '^Facher  Standarte"  (fan-standard)  and  subsequently  goes 
so  far  as  to  think  it  probably  identical  with  a  *'*'  fan  "  mentioned 
among  the  presents  sent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  He  tells  us  that  his 
fViend  and  colleague.  Professor  Dr.  Biidinger,  had  drawn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  portion  of  Pi-escott's  History  of  Mexico  (London),  1860, 
conUining  the  inventory  of  the  first  presents  sent  by  the  CJon- 

»  Se«  the  preceiUng  examples,  of  the  use  of  ihe  suffix  kua  (p.  7  and  note  1,  p.  9).  in- 
Tarlably  associated  with  the  power  of  possession  it  meant,  according  to  the  noan* after 
which  it  was  placed,  lord  or  master  of,  possessor  of,  keeper  of,  also  inhabitant  of,  as 
for  instance :  aUeptil  =  village,  aUfpth%M  =s  villager. 
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qneror  to  liis  Emperor,  among  whicli  figured  a  fan  "of  variegated 
reatber-work,  wilh  thirty-seven  rods  plated  witli  gold"  and  "five 
fans  or  variegated  featlier-work,  four  of  wLich  have  ten  and  the 
other  thirteen  ixxta  embossed  with  gold,"  After  quoting  tliese  en- 
tries in  English  text  Herr  yon  Hocliatelter  proceeda:  "These'fans 
are  described  in  a  few  characteristic  words  so  entirely  applicable 
to  our  feather-piece  that  indeed  it  would  not  be  possible  lo  des- 
cribe it  better  in  brief  tiian  as  'a  fan  plated  witli  gold.'  " 

It  will  be  noticed  by  English  scholars  that  this  abbreviated  qno- 
tatioD  causes  the  words  "plated  wilh  gold"  erroneoualy  to  quality 
the  fan  instead  of  the  rods,  the  meaning  really  conveyetl  in  the 
original  text.  Upon  this  Herr  von  Hochstetter  reasons  that  the 
word  "rods"  in  this  case  scarcely  conid  have  borne  its  literal  mean- 
ing and  that  he  would  prefer  to  translate  it  as  "Strahlen"  ^  raya. 
I  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  details  on  this  point  to  the  en- 
suing sentences  of  the  Professor's'  memoir.  It  will  suHlce  tu  stale 
here  that  on  observing  that  exactly  thirty-seven  gold  crescents 
formed  the  narrow  ornamental  border  of  the  feather  piece  and  that 
this  nnmber  agreed  wilh  that  of  the  "rods"  of  the  fan  above  de- 
scrilied.  Herr  von  Hochstetter  chose  to  consider  this  coincidence 
was  not  merely  accidental  but  that  it  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
fan-shaped  standard  is  the  piece  of  feathcr-worl^  described  among 
the  presents  sent  by  the  Conqueror  to  Charles  V,  as  a  "Fiicher  ana 
verse hiedefarbi gen  Federschmuckwevk  mit  37  Strahlen  und  mit- 
Goldpliittchen  besetzt"  {op.  cit.,  p.  19).  This  is  no  doubt  an  un- 
in  ten  lion  ally  distorted  translation  of  the  English  text  upon  which 
I  need  not  dwell. 

In  order  to  remove  all  possihility  of  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
tme  significance  of  the  word  "rods"  let  ua  go  back  to  tlie  original 
Spanish  text  of  the  "Memoriade  la  joyaa,  etc.,  remitadas  a!  emper- 
ador  Carlos  V,  por  Don  Fernando  Cortea,  etc.,  en  1519,"  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Coleccion  de  documentoa  in£ditos  para  la  Historla  de 
Kapana,  Navarrete.  Madrid,  1842,  vol.  i,  p.  461 ;  and  also  appended 
to  tlie  Spanish  translation  of  Clavigero's  Historia  Antigua  de  Mex- 
ico, ed.  Mora,  Mexico.  1844,  p.  309,  The  above  publications  of 
tills  important  document  are  the  most  valuable  ones  we  [possess  as 
tbey  reproduce  in  full  the  copy  of  the  original  Memoria  as  care- 
fully collated,  in  1754,  by  Don  Juan  Batista  Muuoz  with  the  au- 
tbcntio  copy  preserved  in  the  "Casa  de  la  Contratacion"  at  Sevilla, 
in  a  volnme  entitled  "Manual  dci  Tesorcro." 

The  entries  in  question  occur  as  follows.    The  variations  found 


< 
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bv  Muiioz  to  exist  in  the  Sevilla  cop}'  are  given  in  parenthesis. 
Un  moseador  de  plumajes  de  colores  con  treinta  y  siete  verguitas 
(veijitas)  cubiertas  de  oro  ^^Cinco  (cuatro)  moscadores  de  plu- 
maje  de  colores  3*  los  cuatro  de  ellos  (que  los  tres  del  los)  tienen  a 
diez  (y  tienen  a  tres)  cauoncitos  cubiertos  de  oro  y  el  uno  tiene 
trece  (y  el  uno  tiene  u  trece)."  The  literal  translation  of  this 
passage  is :  '^a  fan  of  variegated  feathers  with  87  small  sticks  cov- 
ered with  gold/'^     '^Five  fans  of  variegated  plumage  four  of  them 

Lave  ten  small  quills  covered  with  gold  and  one  has  thirteen 
(quills). "2 

Now  let  us  learn  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  native  pictures 
of  typical  Aztec  fans  as  carried  by  ambassadors,  repnxluced  on  PL 
II,  figs.  13a  and  &,  what  opportunities  their  usual  form  afforded  for 
the  application  of  gold  decoration.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ornamental  handle  formed  the  point  of  departure  for 
radial  feathers,  or  for  ornamental  sticks  or  rods,  laid  on  a  surface 
of  featiierwork,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  this.  I  can  onl}*  con- 
sider that  the  fans  recorded  in  the  second  entry  before  cited  must 
have  been  made,  as  many  modern  fans  are  and  as  that  represented 
in  fig.  136  seems  to  be,  of  stout  wing  feathers,  the  ''quills"  of  some 
of  which  were  covered  with  gold."  The  fan  described  in  the  first 
entry  with  its  ''37  sticks  covered  with  gold"  resembled  more  prob- 
ably the  more  cla)>orately  ribbed  variety  shown  in  fig.  13a;  and  it 
un<loubtedly  agrees  with  the  description  given  by  Sahagun  of  some 
fans  "which  had  bands  of  gold  accompanying  the  feathers"  and 
were  uHcd  by  the  lords  in  their  solemn  dances. 

In  ancient  Mexico  the  fan  was  a  mark  of  rank  and  dignity. 
The  chiefs  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  carrying  them  in  their 
handn  during  ceremonial  dances.  Envoys  to  neighboring  tribes 
bore  them  as  an  ofllcial  badge  and  we  find  records  of  precious  fans 
b<;i/ig  exchanged  as  gifts  between  head-chiefs.  Thus  Tezozomoc 
leJutC'S  (ojt.  cU.y  p.  411)  that  Nezahualco^'otl,  the  "lord  of  men" 


M  vnltmblf*  oM  noU>,  takon  nUo  n-om  NavaiTetc*t»  coleccion  de  docnmetoa  inMilot, 
i-,«^rit:iiti»  (h<;  foll'iwliig  cxplniiatioDH  or  the  alinu6t  obaolete  Spaniah  terms  employed  in 
Uif.  "  M*  •ij<iri;i"  to  which  it  Ik  nppoiuleU  (in  (Ml.  Mora,  loc,  eit.);  motyiMadopea  =  a  aort  of 

fun  iiiK'i'  i,i  fcnihiMK,  like  llioKc  uacil  in  the  present  day  by  ladies Hie  ancient 

>t*  1 1'  -.tuf  i'iii|iloyfil  tlic  rhnlcoHt  reathcrs  in  miinafacturing  them  and  decorated  their 
iittn'iii .  H  ith  pr<;':i(>uN  ntoncH.    VerjUas  =  "varilliui"  made  of  metal  or  aome  other  ma- 

A*  "/rdirijc  (o  Hpnnlnh  ilir.tionnries:  rarilla*  are  the  riba  or  aticka  of  a  fan. 
7i>*'  iri<i<ii  rti  foriu  ol  verjUa  secniB  to  be  rcryue/a  =  amall  twig  or  atlck.     See  alao 
tt,ffH\ihi    jff,|<|  or  »illv«;r  wire. 

>  f.Mfi'yti  =  '|iii|i,  ryiituiricul  pipe  or  tube.    (See  Spaniah  dicllontriea.) 
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of  Texcuco  preseuted  Lis  Mexican  compeer,  Axayacatl,  with  "a 
liTge  fan  of  precious  feat  tier  work  witii  a  eun  in  its  centre  made  of 
flue  goM,  around  which  uiany  valuable  emeralds  and  rubies  were 
monnteil.  and  (on  p.  413)  tliat  tlie  messengers,  sent  by  Axayacatl 
to  iovile  a  certain  cliief  to  partalcc  in  the  great  festival  he  was 
about  to  give,  look  with  tliem,  among  other  gifts,  abroad,  large  and 
precious  fan  decorated  with  gold,  precious  stones  and  transparent 
amber.  "Fans  maile  of  the  finest  featliers  witli  the  moons  in  their 
ccDlre,  made  of  gold"  are,  moreover,  enumerated  as  part  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  province  of  Cuetlnxtlan. 

These  descriptioua  are  best  understaod  by  reference  to  PI.  ir, 
fig.  13&,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  circtilav  plate,  painted  yellow,  is 
represented,  and  the  fact  that  this  detail  is  present  in  a  fan  of  or- 
dinary aise  justifies  the  inTerence  that  the  presents  described  abovfs 
even  if  of  larger  dimensions  were  made  after  the  same  conventional 
model  and  were  intended  also  to  be  carried  in  the  hand.' 

I  hnve  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  elaborate  descriptions  of 
fcativnls  minutely  described  in  native  chronicles  any  record  of  the 
use  of  gala-fans  carried  on  a  statf  by  attendants  on  state  occa- 
sions, ns  was  surmised  by  Herr  v.  Hochstetter  to  have  been  the 
CB^o  with  the  feather-piece.  A  single  instance  of  the  bearing  of 
faua  by  luenials  is  given  by  Bernal  Diaz''  who  states  that  each  of 
Ujo  five  messengers  sent  by  Montezuma  to  reprove  the  inhiibitants  of 
Quiavistlan  foraflbrdiug  hospitality  to  the  iiiipaniards  "  held  a  rose 
ioUisliand  which  he  occagioiially  put  to  his  nostrils  and  that  Indian 
MrvKiits  followed  with  fans."  Considering,  however,  that  both 
Torquemada  (op.  cit.,  vol,  i,  p.  400)  and  Acosta  (op.  cU.,  p.  77) 
Btste  of  these  same  messengers  that  "  they  carried  in  one  hand  a 
eiiort,  tliick  staff  and  in  the  other  large  fans  made  of  feathers  that 
were  the  prerogatives  of  chieftains  alone,"  and  the  extreme  im- 
probability that  an  insignia  of  rank  ami  article  of  luxury  should 
be  rulcguted  to  menials;  the  testimony  of  Berual  Diaz,  although 
Uist  of  an  eyewitness,  may  well  be  dismissed,  especially  as  bis 
work  was  only  written  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  the  time 
of  tlie  Conquest.    The  representations  figured  on  PI.  ii,  13  a,  b,  re- 

<  Tbo  Iwo  SahUBtl  nunei  Ittr  Ikns  clenrl}'  i^onvey  the  lite  to  whinh  Uiv)'  were  put 
Memctn*aU  la  ■  e/nUie*li  of  wtoil  =eai(I.  uid  ceuaill  =  tbaie.     tScaltacallkuotlll  Is 
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real  the  size  of  the  fans  nsed  by  sach  official  messengers,  and  these 
examples  prove  beyond  a  doabt  that  the  plain,  literal  meaning  of 
the  words  in  the  Spanish  ^^  Memoria^  can  be  accepted  without  hes- 
itation. 

The  size  of  the  Vienna  feather-piece  alone  renders  it  quite  un- 
suitable for  a  fan.  On  Professor  von  Hochstetter's  own  authority 
there  are  absolutely  no  evidences  of  thirty-seven  gilded  rods  ever 
having  formed  part  of  its  decoration,  and  his  final  inference  and 
conclusion  as  to  its  probable  identity  with  the  fan  recorded  among 
the  Conqueroi-'s  gifts  must  be  dismissed  as  non-supported  and 
therefore  inadmissible. 

Proceeding  now  to  an  examination  of  the  historical  feather- 
piece,  we  shall  allow  its  structural  details  to  determine  finally  its 
true  purpose. 

As  it  now  hangs,  in  a  handsome  frame  spread  out  against  a 
background  of  black  velvet,  it  presents  a  gorgeous  appearance. 
The  long,  loose  fringe  of  quetzal  feathers  (now  hanging  down- 
wards) alone  exhibits  slight  evidences  of  age  and  decay.  Else- 
where, all  such  appearances  have  been  carefully  eliminated ;  for  the 
restoration  made  under  Herr  v.  Hochstetter's  direction  was  a  com- 
plete one  and,  if  viewed  as  a  labor  requiring  no  small  amount  of 
skill  and  patience,  is  found  to  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Several 
hundred  missing  gold  ornaments  were  replaced  by  exact  reproduc- 
tion in  copper  gilt.  Owing  to  an  unsuccessful  efibrt  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  birdskins  of  the  particular  Central  American 
species,  whence  Herr  v.  Hochstetter  believed  the  feathers  forming 
the  turquoise  blue  band  had  been  originally  derived,  twenty-four 
skins  of  the  East  Indian  kingfisher  {Halcyon  fusca  Gray) ,  closely 
similar  in  color,  were  used  in  restoring  its  pristine  freshness. 

Ethnologists  will  probably  never  cease  to  regret  that  once  its 
future  conservation  was  ensured,  the  venerable  relic  was  not  left 
untouched  ;  and  they  cannot  but  consider  its  restoration  an  irrepa- 
rable error,  for  it  almost  entirely  deprives  those  interested  in  study- 
ing the  methods  of  ancient,  native  handiwork  of  personal  inspec- 
tion and  observation.^   On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but  appreciate 

>  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  facilities  for  studying  the  Mexican  antiqaitiet 
preserved  at  the  Ethnographic  Maseum  of  Vienna  afforded  by  the  courtesj  of  its 
Custom,  Herr  Franz  Heger,  and  his  perfect  willingness  to  oblige,  a  close  inspection  of 
the  object  ^o  elaborately  mounted  behind  glass  in  a  massire  frame  was  not  granted  me. 
I  am  under  an  obligation  to  Herr  Heger,that  I  beg  herewith  to  acknowledge,  for  kindly 
supplying  me  with  an  exact  tracing  of  the  outlines  of  the  f^ather>plece  made  over  the 
glass  and  lYom  which  my  measurements,  differing  slightly  fh>m  Uiose  giren  by  Hetr 
Y.  Hochstetter.  were  taken.    The  tracing  revealed  that  the  proportions  of  tbe  foitsda- 


B  restoration  wliicli  enables  one  actually  to  coiiriont  tlie  reality  of 
the  barbaric  splendor  whicb  so  imiiressed  the  Spaniards, 

Fortunately,  however,  Herr  von  Hoclistetter  publiahed  a  minute 
description  of  the  feather-piece  before  ita  restoration,  and  it  is  up- 
on Ibis  tliat  we  now  rely  for  knowledge  of  many  details  at  present 
inaccessible  to  view  being  either  concealed  or  obliterated  by  the 
restoration. 

The  fnn-sbaped  base  of  the  feather-piece  is  composed  of  barmo- 
niously  disposed  concentric  bands  of  delicate  featlier-worlc  studded 
•riib  tbin  beaten  gold  plates  of  dill'erent  shapes  (see  PI.  t,  c,  d,  /,  g) 
provided  with  small  symmetrical  perforations  by  means  of  whicb 
they  were  stitched  in  place.  The  crcsuent-shaped  gold  ornaments 
and  the  araaller  tile-shaped  ones  exhibit,  moreover,  small  projec- 
tions, evidently  meant  to  be  concealed,  on  which  these  holes  were 
pierced. — a  triOing  detail,  but  one  that  confirms  the  accounts  given 
by  the  early  Spaniards  of  the  truly  admirable  nicety  of  Mexican 
irtdustrial  art,  in  all  its  branches. 

Next  to  the  magnificent  loose  fringe,  nbich  was  originally  com- 
posed  of  about  five  hundred  of  the  long  tail  feathers,  of  which  each 
male  quetzal  bir<1  possesses  but  two,  the  most  striking  and  beau- 
tiful feature  of  the  specimen  is  the  broad  turquoise  blue  band. 
On  this  a  design  is  uniformly  executed  witli  the  dimluulive  tile- 
shaped  gold  pieces  of  which  Herr  von  Houhstetter  counted  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  after  having  replaced  about  five  hundred 
missing  ones.  Overlapping  each  other,  like  Bsb  scales,  these  are 
so  disposed  as  to  form  a  flexible,  rectilinear  pattern  architectonic 
in  outline  and  somewhat  resembling  a  series  of  small  towers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  verlQcalion  Herr  Gustos  Heger  was  kind  enough  to 
communicate  to  me,  there  are  fifteen  of  these  tower-like  projections 
on  the  concentric  band  of  blue,  five  more  are  repented  on  the  su- 
perimposed piece.  The  fine  delicately  hued  featliera  of  which  this 
turquoise  band  was  originally  composed  had  been  apparently  fast- 
ened in  a  moat  dexterous  manner  to  a  background  of  agave  paper 
but  had  sulTered  most  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  Only  two  and 
A  half  of  the  original  ore8cent-shii|>ed  pieces  of  gold  that  form  the 
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border  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  this  band  were  still  in  place.  The 
bare  spots  left  here  and  elsewhere  showed,  more  or  less  clearly, 
the  former  places  of  attachment  of  the  vanished  original  gold  or- 
naments and  guided  their  conscientious  restoration. 

The  narrow  scarlet  band  edging  the  blue  needed  no  restoration 
and  Herr  von  Hochstetter  draws  attention  to  a  nicety  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  feathers  used  in  it,  which  are  so  disposed  that 
their  inner  side  curls  outwards  forming  a  projecting  ruffled  border 
of  elective  appearance.  Above  this  is  an  entirely  new  fringe 
made  of  the  small  wing  feathers  of  the  quetzal.  The  original  band 
was  found  to  be  completely  destroyed.  The  reddish  brown  one  fol- 
lowing consists,  according  to  Herr  von  Hochstetter,  of  the  easily 
recognized  tail  feathers  of  the  long-tailed  cuckoo  {Diaya  cayanei 
Linn.)  which  is  met  with  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  South 
America  including  Brazil.  These  were  so  placed  that  their  white 
tips  formed  the  outer  sliarply  defined  broad  line  studded  with  a 
number  of  small  gold  discs.  Of  the  original  ones  but  forty-one  re- 
mained and  these  ^'  were  left  in  place  "  and  are  distinguishable  in 
our  illustration  b^  being  shaded,  while  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  imitations  are  unshaded.  Herr  von  Hochstetter  records  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  latter  and  in  his  illustration 
the  number  of  gold  discs  forming  the  outer  row  on  the  concentnc 
white  border  and  on  the  middle  piece  is  sixty-eight. 

Herr  Franz  Heger,  who  was  kind  enough  to  indicate  the  places 
occupied  by  the  genuine  discs,  also  informed  me  that  he  had  as- 
certained the  presence  of  six  more  imitations  than  had  been  enum- 
erated by  HeiT  von  Hochstetter.  Four  of  these,  terminating  the 
concentric  bands,  were  partly  concealed  under  the  middle  piece. 
The  two  that  are  visible  have  been  added  in  our  illustration,  one  at 
the  inner  end  of  each  of  the  two  upper  right  hand  rows. 

We  will  now  examine  the  back  of  the  object  expecting  it  to 
furnish  testimony  of  importance.  It  resembles  somewhat  an  open, 
modern  fan  and  is  composed  of  a  firm,  net-like  fabric,  woven  with 
much  accuracy  and  neatness,  of  finely  twisted  threads  (probably 
of  agave  fibre)  and  stiffened  by  twenty-eight  thin  sticks  covered 
with  fibre  and  woven  into  the  net  at  regular  intervals.  The  quills 
of  all  the  feathers  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  turquoise 
band)  were  so  delicately  and  skilfully  knotted  to  this  net  that  the 
front,  with  its  series  of  sharply  defined  symmetrical,  concentric 
bands  formed  a  closely  covered,  flexible  texture  of  feather-work. 


OR  HEAD-DRESS? 

The  ihtIIs  of  the  long  r|iieti!a1  featliera  forming  the  broad,  loose 
fringe,  were  also  fastened  to  the  iiet  mid  were  firmly  cnnght  in  its 
luesliea  in  no  leaa  than  three  places.  Correspo ruling  esactly  on 
both  sides,  the  radial  width  of  the  network  and  its  coneentric 
bands  in  front  is  28.ocm.  The  central  elevated  portion  measures 
45ctn.,  Iieing  adapted  to  the  support  of  the  snperimposcd  middle 
piece  which  is  3'2cra.  high  from  its  buse  of  attachment  in  front 
and  20-30cm.  wide.  The  semicircular  opening  nt  the  base,  of 
Bpecial  importance,  is  15cm.  deep,  and  measnres  26cm.  across. 

The  total  width  of  the  feather-piece  ia  considerably  increased 
by  the  fringe  of  quetzal  feathers  52cni.  wide.  This  was  held  to- 
gether by  a  series  of  loops  of  thread  oltimatety  fastened  to  the 
projecting  sticlts  visiljle  above  tlie  central  elevation.  This  centre, 
upon  which  additional  strain  was  naturally  tin-own,  was  thought- 
fully supplied  with  power  to  resist  it.  It  was  strengthened  by  a 
stiff  lining  of  hide  (pi-esumahly  deer  skin)  and  was  also  provided 
with  an  estemal  sot  of  dexterously  disposetl  sticks  in  addition  to 
its  radial  stilfeuiugs. 

Two  thin  sticks,  fastened  diagonally  across  the  radial  ones,  ren- 
der it  evident  that  for  some  sjiecial  reason,  as  will  appear  later,  a 
slight  slilTening  had  been  required  at  each  side,  whereas  the  central 
portion  of  the  object  was  left  flexible  to  be  freely  curved  and  Adapted 
to  vnrj'ing  size  or  shape.  A  loose  piece  of  net,  woven  of  thinner 
threads,  now  "completely  torn,"  was  stretched  over  the  whole  back 
of  the  feat  her- piece.  We  are  not  told  how  this  was  fastened  to 
the  framework,  or  whether  any  remaining  traces  indicated  that  it 
hiul  ever  covered  and  concealed  the  central  elevation  and  its  super- 
imposed slicks,  a  detail  that  would  have  furnished  important  evi- 
dence as  to  whetlier  the  object  was  intended  to  be  viewed  on  Iwth 
sides.  Herr  von  Hochstetler  found  remnants  of  fcatliers  on  this 
nod  observed  that  between  the  two  nets  there  was  a  b^-like  open- 
ing exactly  large  enough  to  admit  a  head.  He  concludes  that  it 
was  tliis  "  hood-like  aperture"  that  liad  caused  the  leather-piece  to 
be  originally  (and  erroneously)  named  a  head-dress.  In  his  opin- 
ion, it  had  served  as  a  receptacle  for  the  upper  end  of  a  Hagstatf. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  consider  the  extreme  liglitness  of  construc- 
tion and  studied  flesibilityof  tlie  object,  evident  in  the  net  foun- 
lintion  for  the  feather-work,  in  the  large,  rectilinear  pattern,  so 
taborioitaly  executed  with  diminutive  scales  and  in  the  thin,  railial 
Bticks.      Contrast  these  properties,  bo  appropriate  in  a  feather 
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head-dress,  with  the  total  absence  of  traces,  either  of  concentric 
supports  or  of  a  solid  centre  of  stability,  both  imperatively  neces- 
sary if  the  feather-piece  was  to  be  carried  permanently  on  a  staff, 
or  to  be  spread  as  a  fan-shaped  standard.  The  insufficiency  of  a 
piece  of  delicate  network,  to  hold  the  upper  end  of  the  stout  pole 
requisite,  is  quite  apparent,  even  supposing  the  semicircular  open- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  feather-piece  had  been  additionally  faced 
with  two  plates  of  gold  as  was  surmised  by  Herr  von  Hochstetter. 

My  personal  observation  and  inference,  though  lacking  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  closest  inspection,  but  corroborated  by  Herr  von  Hoch- 
stetter*s  illustration  and  the  total  absence  of  contrary  evidence  in 
his  work,  otherwise  so  full  of  minutiae,  seem  to  verify  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  upper  more  lustrous  sides  of  all  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  remaining  quetzal  feathers  forming  the  fringe 
are  turned  in  one  direction,  towards  the  front.  If  intended  to 
be  viewed  on  both  sides  so  thoughtfully  devised  an  object  would 
be  expected  to  exhibit  an  equal  number  of  the  upper  sides  of  the 
feathers  facing  each  side  with  traces  of  special  care  taken  to  con- 
ceal the  supporting  sticks  among  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  presence 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  have  furnished  the  strongest  possi- 
ble proof  in  favor  of  Herr  von  Hochstetter's  supposition,  its  ab- 
sence must  be  regarded  as  a  weighty  disproof  of  it. 

Although  Herr  von  Hochstetter  states  that  his  attempts  at  tr^'ing 
on  the  feather-piece  as  a  head-dress  had  proved  unsuccessful,  it 
must  be  observeii  that,  according  to  his  own  authority,  the  radial 
sticks  were  badly  broken  at  the  time,  and  as  the  network  lacked 
the  stiffness  required  in  order  to  make  the  object  stand  erect  the 
experiment  from  the  outset  had  no  chance  of  success. 

Having  made  a  stiff  cardboard  model  of  the  size  of  the  feather 
piece  and  fitted  it  to  the  head  in  the  fashion  exhibited  by  fig.  I 
of  PI.  II,  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  it  assumed  at  once  the  exact 
appearance  and  contour  of  the  ancient  Mexican  head-dresses  ren- 
dered familiar  to  us  by  numerous  representations.  The  central 
portion  of  the  curve  fitted  closely  around  the  forehead  causing  the 
perpendicular  front  of  the  head-dress  to  retain  the  width  of  the  face 
only.  The  broad  sides  stretched  flatly  towards  the  back  where 
their  inner  sides  met.  It  was  interesting  to  ascertain  that,  after  a 
few  jerky  motions  made  by  the  wearer  of  the  cardboard  model,  it 
became  dented  at  the  sides  in  the  precise  location  held  by  the  diag- 
onal sticks  in  the  original  and  that  precisely  such  supports,  sim- 
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ilarly  placed,  obviated  this  tendency  and  afforded  in  addition  a 
most  convenient  basis  of  attachment  for  means  of  fastening.  It 
was  found  that  a  pair  of  tapes,  attached  to  these  diagonal  sticks 
and  tied  across  the  back  of  the  head,  were  sufficient  to  hold  the 
model  in  place. 

As  the  reason  for  each  structural  detail  of  the  Vienna  roaster- 
piece  becomes  apparent,  we  realize  the  immense  amount  of  experi- 
ence that  must  have  preceded  its  manufacture,  and  marvel  at  the 
foresight  and  care  with  which  this  is  executed. 

In  connection  with  the  above  experiment  we  observe  that  each  of 
the  two  military  head-dresses  from  the  Mendoza  collection  (see  PL 
ni,  figs.  11  and  18)  is  provided  with  a  long  pair  of  long  pendants 
terminated  with  a  series  of  cross-sticks,  evidently  intended  to  be 
tied  to  the  back  (as  in  PI.  ii,  fig.  1)  for  the  additional  security  in 
warfare  for  a  precious  insignia  of  rank. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  single  front-view  in  the  Mendoza  collec- 
tion of  a  large  diadem  made  of  gold  of  the  thickness  of  parchment, 
(see  PI.  I,  fig.  2).  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  its  analogous  deeply 
curved  opening,  meant  to  encircle  the  face,  and  the  central  eleva- 
tion the  proportions  of  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  Vienna 
feather- piece.  Tezozomoc  {op,  cit,,  pp.  494,  544  and  569)  mentions 
that  such  frontlets  made  of  gold  paper  and  called  teocuitla  (gold) 
yxcua  (forehead)  amatl  (paper)  were  used  exclusively  by  the  su- 
preme lords.  Evidently  these  frontlets,  described  as  being  studded 
with  precious  stones,  are  identical  with  the  well-known  ^^copilli"  or 
crown  in  the  shape  of  a  half  mitre  and  invariably  tied  at  the  back 
with  a  red  knot,  so  constantly  used  in  Aztec  picture-writings  as  an 
insignia  of  supreme  rank,  or  for  its  ideographic  value  =  tecuhtli  = 
lord  (see,  for  instance,  PI.  i,  fig.  11). 

In  figs.  1,5,  6,  and  10,  PI.  in,  we  have  ordinary  representations 
of  military  head-gears  as  given  in  the  native  lists  of  tributes.  In 
each  case  one-half  only  is  depicted — duplicate  it  and  the  shape  of 
the  Vienna  feather-piece  is  reproduced  and  a  similar  arrangement 
of  concentric  colored  bands,  surmounted  by  a  fringe  of  long,  nar- 
row green  feathers,  is  displayed. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  numerous  examples  of  head-dresses  thus 
obtained,  those  with  central  elevations  figs.  8  and  8,  PI.  in,  and 
lastly  the  Vienna  feather-piece  itself,  and  collate  them  with  the  ob- 
jects painted  for  their  phonetic  values  behind  the  Bilimek  warrior 
and  above  the  figure  of  Apanecatl  in  the  Boturini  manuscripts. 

In  my  opinion  the  inevitable  and  final  conclusions  to  be  derived 
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from  such  comparisons  is  the  conviction  that  the  object  is  in  each 
case  a  featlier  head-dress,  and  that,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word 
teaches,  such  were  called  in  general.  Quetzal afianecayotl.  In  the 
Bilimek  painting,  I  believe  that  the  word  Quetzalapanecatl  is  thas 
conveyed  :  in  the  Boturini  manuscripts  Apanecatl  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  representation  of  such  a  head-dress  above  a  comple- 
mentary sign,  of  the  significance  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  full  in  a 
brief  appendix  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  this  essay.  Herewith, 
I  abandon  further  discussion  of  Herr  von  Hochstetter's  standard 
theory. 

Figures  2,  3,  4,  8  and  12,  PI.  in,  are  faithful  representations  of 
the  appearance  of  these  feather  head-dresses  as  worn  when  viewed 
from  the  side.  The  card-board  model  indicated  their  fidelity, 
while  the  Vienna  feather  head-dress  proves  that  these  representa- 
tions do  not  exaggerate,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  authors,^  the 
size  and  height  actually  worn. 

The  total  height  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Vienna  feather-piece, 
measured  from  the  edge  of  the  curved. opening  to  the  tips  of  the 
quetzal  feathers,  is  1  m.  05  cm.,  and  this  would  be  by  no  means  an 
unprecedented  height  for  an  aboriginal  head-dress.^     Yet  it  must 
be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  although  the  central  projecting  sup* 
port  caused  these  feathers  to  stand  erect  for  a  certain  distance 
above  the  artificial  base  of  attachment,  their  delicate  light  and  flex*' 
ible  nature  would  cause  them  generally  to  assume  the  downward 
curve  that  they  naturally  possess,  as  anyone  can  certify  who  has 
seen  the  beautiful  bird  from  which  they  are  derived.^     It  may  well 
be  inferred  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  gorgeous  head-dress 

>  See,  for  instance,  Ad.  F  Bandelier  *<On  the  Art  of  War,''  Reports  of  Peabody  Mo- 
seum,  vol.  ii,  **The  heaU-UreBs  or  divUa  is  represented  on  nearly  every  Mexican  paint* 
ing  or  picture  leaf.       .        .        •       Its  size  is  generally  exaggerated,**  p.  Ill  (note  SI). 

*  I  am  indebted  to  HeiT  Prof.  Ad.  BasMan  for  Icindly  informing  me  that  among  the 
highest  hend-drosses  recorded  are  those  of  Central  Africa  where  Livingstone  speaks 
of  them  (among  the  Bashulupos)  as  attaining  a  yanl  in  height.  The  following  qnou- 
tion  from  *'Wood's  Natural  History  of  Man"  repeats  this  statement,  "The  hair  on  the 
top  of  the  head  is  drawn  and  plastered  together  in  a  circle  some  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter.  By  dint  of  careful  training,  and  plenty  of  grease  and  other  appliances,  it 
is  at  last  formed  into  a  cone  some  eight  or  ten  incites  in  height  and  slightly  leaning  for- 
ward. In  some  cases  tlie  cone  is  of  wonderful  height,  the  head  man  of  a  Batoku  village 
wearing  one  which  was  trained  into  a  long  spilcc  which  projected  a  TiiW  yard  from  his 
head,  and  which  must  have  caused  him  considerable  Inconvenience.  In  this  case  other 
materials  were  evidently  mixed  with  the  hair,  and  it  is  said  that  the  long  hair  of  vari- 
ous animals  is  often  added,  so  as  to  mingle  with  the  real  growth,  and  aid  in  rearing  the 
edifice." 

»The  extreme  nexibilityof  these  feathers  was  noted  by  Padre Sahagun  who  says: 
"they  are  in  width  like  the  leaves  of  the  reed  mace  and  bend  as  soon  as  touched  by 
moving  air"  (book  xi,  chap.  ii). 
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when  its  wearer  was  in  motion  leaembleii  tliat  seen  in  fig.  4,  and 
that  llie  brillinDt  sweeping  fringe  fell  over  his  back  reselling  to  hU 
waist  as  in  lig.  3,  one  of  several  siiQilur  representations  trom  Padre 
Duran's  Alias. 

Keverting  lo  the  missing  "  beak  of  gold  "  recorded  in  the  In- 
ventory of  1596  as  having  occupied  a  place  "  on  the  forehead,"  I 
refer  to  figs.  14-19  for  examples  of  Ancient  Mexican  head  dresses 
provided  with  precisely  such  an  adjunct.  That  such  were  actually 
made  of  gold  is  amply  proven  by  the  following  quotations,  and  no 
more  convincing  confirmation  of  the  thorough  consistency  and  ac> 
cnracy  of  the  description  and  appellation  preserved  in  the  Inven- 
tory of  1596  could  be  adduced  than  this  of  their  perfect  agreement 
with  reconled  fact- 
Padre  Duran,  describing  the  image  or  idol  or  Huitzilopochtli,  as 
depicted  In  hia  invaluable  Atlas  (see  Fl.  iii,  figs.  14  and  17),  re- 
lates that,  "  the  (idol's)  feather  head-dress  was  held  secure  by  a 
counterfeit  beak  made  of  brightly  burnished  gold,  vol.  n,  p.  81. 
It  (the  idol)  hod  a  rich  feather-head-dress  fashioned  like  the  beak 
of  a  bird  which  bird  was  called  buitzitzilin  :=  humming-bird" 
{op.  cit.t  vol.  n,  p.  80).  Clavigero  (op.  eU.,  p.  154)  describes  this 
same  idol  as  having  "on  his  hea<l  a  beautiful  head-dress  in  the 
sbape  of  a  bird's  beak  .  .  .  Each  one  of  his  ornaments  and  insig- 
nia had  its  special  meaning."  Fig.  14  completes  these  descrip- 
tions and  exhibits  the  counterfeit  head  of  a  bird  made  of  feather 
■ork  and  surmountett  by  a  large  tuft  of  quetzal  feathers,  with  an 
open  projecting  golden  beak  enclosing  the  heatl  and  face  of  its 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  both  of  these  images 
nere  painted  subsequently  to  the  Conqnest. 

The  most  authentic  contemporary  representation  of  a  head-dress 
with  l>eak  that  we  possess,  and,  therefore,  the  most  valuable  one  in 
SYcry  way,  is  that  carved  as  worn  by  the  chief  warrior  identified  as 
Tisoc  in  the  bas-relief  around  the  so-called  Sacrificial  Stone  in  tlie 
city  of  Mexico  (see  PI.  in,  fig.  7).  It  is  so  precisely  of  the  shape 
of  our  feather-piece  with  the  addiliona  of  a  prominent  beak  over 
the  forehead  and  under  the  chin,  of  a  circular  ear  ornament  and  of 
slargercircular  adornment,  that  we  may  well  let  it  determine  what 
kind  of  gold  beak  once  completed  the  Vienna  relic. 

Guided,  therefore,  by  the  weighty  authority  of  this  carved  ex- 
ample, we  must  conclude  that  even  in  15tiC  the  Vienna  head-dress 
p.  M.  VOL.  t  3 
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had  already  been  despoiled  of  the  lower  part  of  the  gold  beak  that- 
necessarily  belonged  to  it  and  also  of  the  circular  gold  ear  orna- 
ments which,  as  we  shall  see  from  further  detailed  descriptions  ol 
such  head-dresses,  probably  accompanied  it.^  Judging  from  the 
dainty  workmanship  visible  in  the  symmetrical  perforations  of  the 
gold  ornaments  remaining,  we  can  understand  how  the  upper  beak, 
probably  delicately  stitched  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  network, 
could  have  been  subsequently  removed  without  leaving  any  appar- 
ent traces  of  its  former  existence,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  Herr  von  Hochstetter  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
the  gold  beak  had  been  attached. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance 
presented  by  the  head-gear  of  Huitzilopochtli,  as,  strangely 
enough,  its  resemblance  to  the  polished  helmets  or  casques  and  the 
peaked  visors  worn  by  the  Spaniards  gave  rise,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  native,  superstitious  belief — so  fatal  in  its  consequences 
to  the  Mexicans — that  the  strange  newcomers  <^must  be  connected 
with  them  in  some  way  as  they  wore  the  insignia  of  the  ancient 
idols."  A  few  days  after  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulua,  Bernal  Diaz  relates  that  Teuhtlile,  a  native  chief,  visited 
them,  and  on  noticing  a  helmet,  half  of  which  was  gilt,  worn  by 
one  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it  to 
Montezuma.  For  it  was  of  a  well  known  form,  one  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  remote  ancestry  and  was  habitually  worn 
by  their  war  idol,  Huitzilopochtli.  The  helmet  was  given  him  at 
once,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  gilt  portion  gave  rise  to  special 
comment  amongst  those  assembled,  for  Cortes  found  occasion  to 
formulate  the  artful  request  *^  that  the  helmet  should  be  returned 
to  him  later,  filled  with  nuggets  of  gold,  so  that  he  could  see 
whether  their  yellow  metal  was  like  that  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Spain." 

*'As  soon  as  Montezuma  saw  the  helmet  and  compared  it  with 
that  worn  by  Huitzilopochtli,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Spaniards 
were  of  the  same  lineage  as  himself  and  had  come  to  rule  over 
their  land"  (Bernal  Diaz,  op.cit.y  p.  88).  This  conviction  led  to 
tthe  dispatch  of  an  envoy  with  costly  offerings  to  Cortes,  among 
which  figured  religious  insignia  and  military  equipments  of  all  kinds 

^ "  The  lords  ased  In  war  a  sort  of  a  helmet  with  many  plumes  and  two  hoUow  cir- 
cles of  gold.*'  Sahagun,  book  VIII,  chap.  XII ;  see  also  Torquemada,  lib.  xiv,  cap.  v, 
and  flgs.  2  and  11,  pi.  n. 
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anil  the  Spanish  helmet  filled  with  iialive  gold,  "which  gift,"  as  Toi- 
quemiida  states,  "cost  Montezuma  Ins  head,"'  as  it  revealed  to  the 
avaricioua  Spaniards  the  existence  of  native  gold.  It  is,  lionever, 
curious  to  note  that  notwithstanding  their  conviction  that  the  Span- 
ianls  wore  the  insignia  of  tluitzilopoctl'r,  all  historians  agree  in  re- 
cording the  universal  native  belief  Ibnt  the  strange  newcomers  must 
be  Quetzaleoatl  and  his  foUowera.  In  searching  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  inconsistency,  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked, I  have  been  led  to  depart  from  the  established  views  held 
on  tliis  subject.  We  know  that  the  high  priests  or  living  repre- 
MiiLtiUves  of  the  ancestral  hero  Hultzilopochtli  bore  aa  a  title  the 
DKtne  of  Quetzaleoatl  (Sahagun  appendix,  book  iii,  chap,  rx),  and 
tiwt  Cort4s  from  tite  first  announced  through  his  interpreters  that 
be  and  his  soldiers  were  but  envoys  and  vassals  of  the  greatest 
lord  on  earth,  the  emperor  Charles  V  (Berna!  Dinz,  p.  ^6).  Judg- 
ing from  recorded  facts,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  reasoned  that, 
a»  Cortes  acknowledged  a  su|>enor  he  could  not  be  a  deity,  but  as 
be  and  his  followers  wore  the  fiimiliar  insignia  of  tlicir  god  he  and 
Ui«jr  mast  be  Quetzalcoas  or  high-priests,  the  living  representatives 
of  their  own  ancestral  hero  and  lotemic  divinity  Hultzilopochtli 
from  whom  the  Spaniards  likewise  must  have  descended.  Such  a 
belief  would  explain  why  Montezuma,  according  to  Sahagun, 
cliaj^ed  his  messengers  to  take  to  CorUJs  "all  the  priestly  insignia 
proper  to  him  (todos  los  atavias  sacerdotales  que  u  el  convienien") 
(book  12,  chap,  iv),  and  many  other  facts  which  cannot  be  cited 
without  transgressing  the  limits  of  the  present  subject. 

By  the  light  of  the  foregoing  testimony  the  gold  beak  Once  at- 
laclied  to  the  Vienna  head-dress  is  disclosed  as  the  emblem  of  Iluit- 
xilopochtli,  and  the  general  shape  of  the  feather- piece  establishes 
its  identity  as  a  military  head-gear  like  those  painted  as  worn  ex- 
clusively by  llio  supreme  war-chief  in  the  eight  historical  battle- 
s  of  Pa^ire  Duran's  Atlas.  The  baa-relief  affords  consistent 
representation  of  a  single  exalted  personage  distinguished  by  a 
■Itnilar  tall  head-dress  from  fourteen  other  fully  equipped  warriors 
nbo  wear  in  common  a  form  of  coif  ornamented  with  a  bird's  head 
{«ec  fig.  9,  PI.  in),  of  which  we  find  an  interesting  parallel  in  the 
Berlin  bas-relief  (Kingsborough,  vol.  ii)  and  in  flg.  21  from  the  F4- 
Jirvary  manuscripts. 
U  is  moat  important  to  remember  that  the  supreme  chiefs  of  An- 
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cient  Mexico  were  the  living  representatives  of  ancestral  tribal 
hero-gods,  that  they  bore  the  name  of  one  at  festivals  and  wore 
their  insignia  in  warfare.  It  is  even  recorded  of  AxayacatU  one 
of  Montezuma's  predecessors,  that  he  ^'represented  in  life  oar  god 
Haitzilopochtli"  (Dnran,  op.  cit.y  vol.  i,  p.  304).  Gaided  by  this 
testimony  one  begins  to  comprehend  the  presence  of  the  emblem 
of  that  god  over  a  military  head-dress,  and  pauses  involantarily  to 
reflect  upon  the  inspiring  effect  that  the  leadership,  in  battle,  of  the 
living  image  of  an  ancestral  hero  must  have  exerted  on  the  imag- 
ination of  a  deeply  superstitious  people.  We  now  perceive  the 
reason  why  there  are  figured  in  the  lists  of  tributes  paid  to  Monte- 
zuma the  high  priest  and  supreme  war-chief,  head-dresses  of  the 
above  shape  termed,  ''pieces  of  armour"  (piezas  de  armas),  and  we 
find  that  this  shape  was  that  actually  worn  by  the  high  priest  by 
reference  to  fig.  8,  PI.  iii,  from  Padre  Duran's  Atlas.  The  old  In- 
dian woman  who  possessed  the  original  picture  told  Padre  Daran 
that  "it  was  an  image  of  Quetzalcoatl  and  that  hensed  to  wear  the 
feather  crown,  shown  in  the  painting,  on  celebrating  the  festiTals, 
just  as  a  bishop  puts  on  his  mitre  when  he  says  mass  "  (vol.  n,  p. 
77). 

Tlie  Vienna  feather-piece  yields  moreover  remarkable  evidence 
through  its  most  striking  feature,  the  broad  blue  band  edged  with 
scarlet ;  for  this  combination  of  colors  is  one  which  is  invariably 
found  in  the  copilli  or  diadem  and  in  the  raiment  worn  by  the  su- 
preme lord  of  Mexico.  In  the  Mendoza  collection,  page  70,  Mon- 
tezuma is  depicted  as  clotheil  entirely  in  blue,  with  the  conventional 
blue  diadem  tied  with  a  red  knot.  In  Duran's  Atlas  he  and  his 
predecessors  are  distinguished  by  blue  garments  edged  with  scarlet 
designs  and  by  blue  copilli  with  the  usual  scarlet  knot,  and,  in 
some  notable  examples,  a  narrow  edging  of  red.  Written  author- 
ity and  the  Nahuatl  special  names  for  the  insignia  indicative  of 
supreme  authority  are  in  accordance  with  pictorial  testimony  and 
prove  their  distinctive  color  to  have  been  that  of  the  turquoise^  = 

»  Exceptional  instences  occur  in  which  the  insijmla  of  authority  ai«  pointed  and  re- 
cordetl  as  green  (Tezoaomoc,  p.  fi29).  See  our  flg.  10  of  PI.  i.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  one  that  finds  a  parallel  in  the  langnsges  of  other  American  tribes  (that  of  the 
Omahas  fbr  instance)  and  of  other  primitire  races—that  in  Nahuatl  no  Terhal  dlstine- 
tion  is  made  between  the  colors  blue  and  green.  One  was  eridenUy  deemed  a  shade 
of  the  other  color-a  conception  that  we  can  perhaps  understand  when  we  consider 
how  flreqnenUy,  as  in  describing  marine  and  alpine  scenery,  we  are  forced  to  resort  tA 
the  composite  terms  blue-green  and  greenish-blue  which  prores  our  unconscious  b^ 
analogous  recognition  of  an  indissoluble  connection  between  Uiese  colors     The  list  an 
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xiaitl.  On  being  elected  to  supreme  power  Tizoc,  Almizot!  and 
Moiit«zama  were  in  tiirt)  invested,  accDtding  to  Tezozoinoc,  with 
tlie  royal  cloalc  made  or  blue  networli  called  Xiuhayall,  with  a 
blue  loin-cloth  ^  maxtlatl,  and  blue  aandala  =^  xiwhcsctli,  and  the 
diadem  inlaid  with  turquoises  ^  xiuhuitzolli.  When  the  corpse  of 
Tizoc  waa  prepared  Tor  cremation  it  was  first  laved  with  blue  water 
and  covered  with  a  blue  vestment.  His  face  and  those  of  tlie  sing- 
ers iu  attendance  during  the  ceremony  were  painted  and  marked 
with  blue  {op.  cit.,  pp.  488,  455,  460,  573).  Clavigero  mentions, 
moreover,  a  white  and  blue  cloak,  called  xuilitilmatli,  worn  exclu- 
sively by  the  "kings  of  Tenochtitlan,"  in  the  interior  of  their  pal- 
aces {op.  cif.,  p.  20S).  Numerous  examples  in  the  Atlas  Duran 
show  this  as  edged  also  willi  a  scarlet  pattern, 

The  explanatory  reason  of  the  privileged  use  of  blue  raiment  by 
Uontezuma  and  his  predecessors  lies  close  at  hand  and  is  inti- 
mftle^y  connected  with  the  foregone  conclusions.  According  to  the 
well  known  myth,  HitiUilopoclilU  cume  to  the  world  with  his  limbs 
paint«d  blue,  carrying  a  blue  sliield  and  a  blue  arrow  in  his  hand 
(Sahagun,  book  iti,  cliap.  i).  This,  and  a  number  of  further  allied 
details,  the  enumeration  of  which  I  will  spare  the  reader,  attest 
tlieconsecrationof  azure  to  thatdeity  and  thus  explain  its  constant 
employment  in  articles  used  in  ceremonial  observances  in  his  honor. 

Id  connection  with  Montezuma's  privileges  as  high  priest,  the 
tiring  imagcof  tUegod,it  is  important  to  compare  on  tlie  one  hand 
the  express  statement  that  "  the  tyoxiuitl  waa  called  the  turquoise 
of  U)e  gods  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  possess  and  use  it  but 
thftt  it  had  always  to  be  offered  to  the  gods"  (Sahagun,  book  xi, 
di.  Ttit),  with  tlie  numerous  records  that  Montezuma  habitually 
wore  ■  turquoise  necklace  and  a  diadem  inlaid  with  the  same  pre- 
cious Blones  (ijahagun,  book  viii,  cliap.  xit). 

Although  1  must  defer  offering  a  full  and  comprehensive  atate- 
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inent  of  my  belief  respecting  Montezama's  tnie  position  in  the  mach 
misunderstooc)  social  organization  of  Ancient  Mexico,^  I  consider 
the  foregoing  facts  sufficient  to  establish  tliat  the  Vienna  head- 
dress, on  account  of  its  shape,  coloring  and  attributes,  could  have 
been  fitly  worn  by  no  other  person  but  Montezuma  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  As  living  representative  of  the  god  he  alone  could 
assume  the  emblem  of  Huitzilopochtli,  the  gold  beak.  As  supreme 
chief  he  bad  the  sole  privilege  of  wearing  a  shape  the  most  striking 
feature  of  which,  be  it  observed,  is  a  broad  band  of  blue  edged  with 
a  high  middle  piece,  which  simulates,  when  worn,  the  familiar  royal 
copilli,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  fig.  15  on  PI.  iii  with 
the  representation,  on  Fl.  i,  of  the  valuable  relic.  Before  endeav- 
oring to  trace,  in  conclusion,  by  the  light  of  certain  historical  data, 
the  transfer  of  the  insignia  from  Mexico  to  Castle  Ambras,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  about  the  feathers  employed  in  its  manufacture. 

Aided  by  the  Custos  of  the  Imperial  Vienna  Zoological  Museum, 
Herr  von  Pelzeln,  Professor  von  Hochstetter  sought,  by  compari- 
son with  the  feathers  of  birds  inhabiting  the  tropical  region  of 
America,  to  identify  the  species  which  supplied  the  material  for  the 
blue  and  scarlet  bands.^  This  was  avowedly  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing as  very  numerous  species  of  tropical  birds  of  all  sizes  exhibit 
in  various  parts  of  their  bodies  feathers  of  these  colors  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  most  practised  ornitholo- 
gist. Moreover  the  antiquity  of  the  feather-piece  and  the  indeter- 
minable changes  time  may  have  wrought  in  it,  detract  from  the 
certainty  of  identifications  necessarily  based  upon  most  delicate 
differentiations  of  structure  and  color. 

To  arrive,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  at  approximate  identifica- 
tions it  seemed  to  me  important  to  narrow  the  field  of  ornithological 
inquiry  to  the  smallest  possible  limits  and  to  allow  these  to  be  fixed 
by  the  high  authority  of  Padre  Sahagun,  who  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  description  of  the  birds  most  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Aztecs  on  account  of  the  beautiful  feathers  they  yielded  for  the 
manufacture  of  feather- work.  Precious  above  all  were  the  tail-feath- 

* 

>  I  would  mention  here,  howerer,  my  high  appreciation  and  hearty  endorsement  of 
the  gcnerni  outlines  of  the  Aztec  ciyilization  traced  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan  and  Ad. 
F.  Bandelier,  in  their  valuable  works. 

*  **  Originally  the  blue  bands  were  composed  of  feathers  fk'om  the  Cotinga  moffnana 
(Linn.)i  a  bird  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Chatterers  and  lives  in  South  Amer- 
ican virgin  forests  (Upper  Amazon},"  op.  cit.t  p.  11.  *'  The  best  match  to  the  feathers 
of  the  scarlet  band  seemed  to  us  those  of  the  Hcematoderut  militaris  (Lath.)  from 
Guiana  and  Northern  Brazil''  {op,  et  loc.  cit.). 
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era  of  the  Qnetzsltototl ;  indeeil  their  name  Qiietzalli,  employed  in 
&  Sgiirntive  sense,  came  to  signiTy  all  lliat  was  prccioua  7=  treasure, 
jewel,  fatlicr,  mother,  beloved  child,  lord,  ruler.  Among  the  an- 
nual tributes  paid  to  Montezuma  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  present 
stale  or  Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  on  llie  confines  of  Guatemala,  we  find 
5,680  bunches  (manojos)  of  quetzal  tail -feathers  pictorinlly  re- 
corded, an  enormous  tribute  when  we  consider  that  two  such  feath- 
ers  represent  a  single  bird.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  An- 
cient Mexicans  bestowed  the  greatest  caro  on  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  all  birds  of  precious  plumage.  They  were  caught  and 
plucked  and  freed  at  certain  seasons.  Tlie  extensive  aviary  in  Mon- 
tesnma's  "palace"  was  constantly  supplied  with  living  specimens. 
A  number  of  Indians,  men  and  women,  administered  daily  to  each 
want  and  bestowed  special  care  en  the  raising  of  young  broods 
(Berual  Diaz,  toe.  cU.,  p.  240).  The  manufacture  of  feather-work 
WAS  carried  on  in  the  same  building  and  it  is  probably  within  its 
walls  that  the  Vienna  feather-piece  was  created.  The  importance 
attached  to  the  quality  of  the  quetzal  feathers  supplied  is  further 
evident  by  the  recorded  stipulation  made  by  the  Aztecs  who  had 
conquered  the  Iluastecans,  that  the  feathers  they  were  to  pay  hence- 
forifa  in  tribute  were  to  measure  an  arm's  length  each.  l 


Next  in  value  to  the  quetzal  ranked  the  Tlauhquechol,'  the  Pfo- 
talea  aj-aja,  or  roseate  spoonbill,  deemed  of  such  consequence  that 
its  annual  migration  from  Florida  and  regular  reappearance  tow- 
ards the  months  of  October  and  November  caused  a  month  in  the 
Aztec  Calendar  to  be  named  from  it  and  this  season  (o  be  specially 
dedicated  to  the  chase.  This  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
rose  colored  or  bright  red  plumage  and  the  silky  tuft  on  the  lower 
forepart  of  its  neck.  It  is  interesting  to  place  side  by  aide  two 
reconls  based  on  close  observation  of  the  habits  of  this  bird ;  ono 
Ibe  lieliefof  a  semi-civilized  people,  the  other  the  statement  of  a 
nineteenth  century  naturalist.  "They  (the  Indians)  say  that  the 
Uiuhquechol  is  the  prince  of  the  herons  and  that  wheresoever  the 
btrans  see  such  a  one,  they  flock  about  it."  (Sahagun,  book  lU, 
ch^L  11).    "This  beautiful  bird  (the  roseate  spoonbill)  is  usually 

•Prom  Tl>iilll  =  red  o«bre.  Qiieolitll  =  ii«ck,  otiauldDri.  This  bird  WM  11I110  cnUed 
AtTMitiMrhal  orTlapaUiUitl  =  red  heron  (TEinEomoo,  p.  43t).  The  "kind  of  N  bltd, 
Wk  tone  Irs*  anil  re^  body,  wingB  Bnd  Ull"  Kta  by  Bemnl  tilu  In  the  Intge  pond  of 
liBhwiitiitjroTldeUlDHonteianiii'iaTlirrrorKquitlcblRli.  waieTidentljr  UieTlBuh- 
il.  alUioagh  ba  wfi  Uut  "b«  did  not  know  lu  nanw''  (op.  a  be,  eU.), 
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fond  of  the  company  of  our  different  herons,  whose  keen  sight  an< 
vigilance  are  useful  to  it  in  apprizing  it  of  danger  and  allowing  i 
to  take  flight  in  due  time"  (J.J.  Audubon,  ^^The  birds  of  Amer 
ica,"  vol.  VI,  p.  73,  New  York,  1856). 

In  Tezozomoc  (p.  495)  this  bird  is  mentioned  as  specially  con 
secrated  to  Huitzilopochtli.  Montezuma  is  described  by  the  same? 
writer  as  going  to  battle  with  a  device  made  of  feathers,  surmounted 
by  a  Tlauhquechol,  which  looked  as  though  it  were  flying  (pp.  584 
and  599).  He  wore  also  another  device  called  tlauhquecholtzontli 
or  ^^hair  of  tlauhquechol  feathers"  which  hung  down  the  back  and 
probably  resembled  fig.  20,  Fl.  iii.  Sahagun  describes  a  helmet, 
used  by  the  lords  only  in  war,  made  of  the  scarlet  feathers  of  the 
tlauhquechol,  around  which  was  a  crown  of  rich  feathers.  Above 
these  rose  a  bunch  of  beautiful  quetzal  feathers  like  plumes  (book 
viii,  chap.  xii). 

In  the  Mexican  calendar  the  month  Quecholli  is  either  desig- 
nated by  a  representation  of  this  bird  (Atlas  Orozco  y  Berra,  pi. 
xviu),  or  by  an  ornament,  the  use  of  which  was  restricted  to  Monte- 
zuma and  his  predecessors,  made  of  the  long  silky  recurved  feathers 
from  the  neck-tuft  of  the  spoonbill.^  Herr  Hofrath  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Zoological  and  Ethnographical  Museum  at 
Dresden,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  active  interest  taken  in  the 
present  investigation  and  the  facilities  for  study  afforded  me,  iden- 
tified the  Tlauhquechol  as  the  Platalea  agaja  from  the  fragmentary 
descriptions  I  collected  from  the  writings  of  old  Spanish  authors^ 
and  kindly  furnished  me  with  feathers  for  comparative  purposes 
from  a  stuffed  specimen  in  the  Museum.  These  answered  exactly  to 
the  description  given  by  Herr  von  Hochstetter  of  the  feathers  com* 

*  Gemelli  Carreri,  Voyage  autoar  da  Monde  Paris,  1719,  p.  68,  plate. 

s  In  addition  to  tho  above  quotations  see  Sahagun  trad.  Simeon,  p.  71,  note,  and  p. 
208.  Torquemada,  vol.  u,  pp.  28, 299.  Clavigero,  pp.  81, 185.  I  was  led  to  collect  these 
passages  through  Senor  Antonio  Penaflel's  statement  In  his  recent  valunblo  contribu- 
tion (Nombres  Geograflcos  de  Mexico,  Mexico,  1885,  on  p.  167)  that  "  according  to  the 
late  Orozco  j  Berra,  the  quecholli  was  the  "  mndrugador  "  consequently  the  THrannuB 
vociferans.**  Wishing  to  obtain  the  English  name  of  the  Tirannus  and  further  detaUs, 
I  applied  to  Herr  Hofrath  Dr.  Meyer  who  Informed  me  that  no  red  feathers  existed  in 
the  plumage  of  this  bird.  On  referring  by  chance  subsequently  to  Orozco  y  Berra's 
Historia  Antigua  de  Mexico.  Mexico,  1880,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39  and  85,  and  then  to  his  ensayo 
de  DescifVacion,  Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  Mexico,  1877,  tomo  I,  pp.  297  and  336, 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  not  only  no  mention  whatever  of  the  '*  madrugador  "  but 
the  following  quotation  by  the  late  Orosco  y  Berra  from  an  article  written  by  Senor 
Don  Jesus  Sanchez,  the  present  Director  of  the  Museo  Nacional,  In  "  La  Naturaleza 
torn.  II,  p.  250.  "  The  Tlauhquechol  of  the  Aztecs  was  the  rose  colorad  spoonbill 
{Platalea  agaja  Linn.).** 
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y  fwsing  tUe  scarlet  band  of  the  Vienna  head-dress,  being  extremely 
I     fiDo  with   dieuniteil  barbs  of  blood  red  color  and  light  ground. 
1     Ilerr  Cuatos  Heger  obligingly  compared  these  esiimptes  with  the 
j     feathers  of  the  Vienna  relic  and  comniunicated  to  me  that  "  al- 
though there  was  a  slight  diSerence  in  tint  the  general  structure  of 
the  Tealbers  lead  to  the  inference  of  their  probable  identity."     If 
conHrnied  by  the  microscope  this  identification  will  commend  it- 
self by  its  perfect  accordance  with  the  foregoing  evidence  as  to  the 
privileged  use  of  Tiauhquechol  plumage  by  Hnitzilopochtli  and 
MoDt«zuua. 

Next  in  value  to  this  beautiful  bird  Padre  Sahn^un  ranks  the 
xiuhquechol,  a  small  biinl  with  green  plumage,  like  grass,  and  blue 
wings  and  tail.  -The  won.1  xiuitl,  in  its  name,  may  therefore  sig- 
nify both  tnrquoise  and  gross.  This  bird  was  supplied  in  trib- 
ut«  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  along  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec 
OS  well  OS  the  equally  prized  xiuhtotoll  2=  turquoise  bird,  of  the  size 
of  a  jay  with  a  brown  breast  and  blue  back  and  light  blue  wings. 
The  tail-feathers  are  variegated  blue,  black  and  green.  It  was  im- 
poasible  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  the  species  of  these  birds  on  the 
meagre  descriptions  available,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any 
published  identifications  in  the  works  on  Mexico  at  hand. 

Two  hundred  ekins  of  the  xinhtolotl  were  paid  in  tribute  every 
eighty  days  by  the  inhabitants  of  Xoconochco  in  the  present  state 
of  Chiapas,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  also  supplied,  at  the  same 
time,  eight  hundred  bunches  of  blue  feaLhers  tVom  the  same  bird 
(Coniillera,  Cortts,  ed.  Cumplido).  In  the  text  to  Plate  47  of  the 
Hendoia  CoUeulion  eight  thousand  handfuls  of  precious  turquoise 
blue  feathers  are  recorded  as  part  of  the  annual  tribute  sent  from 
twenty-two  localities  in  the  Tierra  Caliente.  As  the  same  tribute 
list  also  shows  lis,  such  small  feathers  were  trunsjwrted  in  bags  of 
finfl  matting  made  of  palm.  The  plumage  of  the  xiuhtototl  is  also 
designated  as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Huitzilopochtii  (Tezo- 
zotaot  495),  and  shields  decorated  with  feather-work  made  of  xluhto- 
totl  plumage  are  enumerated  among  the  insignia  used  by  the  lords 
in  war  (Sabagun,  book  vin,  chap.  xii).  Herr  von  Hochatetter  com- 
menta  upon  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  feathers  which  originally 
composed  the  turquoise  blue  band  of  the  Vienna  relic,  a  quality 
[n  accordance  with  the  diminutive  size  of  the  xiuhtototl  and  the 
high  value  placed  on  it  by  the  Mexican  artisans. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  priceless  gifts  sent  by  Montezuma  to 
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Cortes  in  the  spring  of  1519,  the  choicest  of  which  were  sabsequentl 
set  aside  for  Charles  V  and  intrusted  to  Alonso  Hernandez  Fuer 
tocarrero  and  Francisco  de  Montejo,  who  sailed  from  San  Jaai 
Ulna  for  Spain  on  the  26th  of  July,  1519,  according  to  Bemal  Diaz 
on  the  16th,  according  to  Cortes  in  his  ^^Segunda  Carta."  After  un 
dergoing  seizure  and  detention  the  presents  and  the  letters  annonnc 
ing  the  discovery  and  addition  of  a  strange,  new  and  rich  coantr 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain  were  presented  to  the  young  Emperor  a 
Tordesillas  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1520,  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Coruna  to  embark  for  Flanders.  In  these  days  it  seems 
strange  to  find  no  reference  in  the  autobiographical  commentaries^ 
of  Charles  V,  in  his  record  of  the  events  of  this  and  the  following 
3'ears,  to  what  has  been  termed  by  Sandoval  ^^one  of  the  happiest 
pieces  of  intelligence  ever  received  by  the  Prince."*  It  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured  that  Charles  V  took  the  costly  gifts  with 
him  to  Flanders  where  he  was  expected  by  his  brother,  the  Infante 
Ferdinand,  and  his  aunt  Margaret  of  Austria  Regent  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, both  perhaps  eager  to  view  the  rumored  marvels  from  the 
new  world.  Some  were  doubtless  placed  as  trophies  in  the  Arsenal 
de  la  Cour  of  the  palace  at  Brussels  ;  for  as  late  as  1803  among 
the  trophies  and  historical  armor  of  the  Brussels  collection  are  enu- 
merated ^^complete  suits  of  armour  of  Montezuma,  his  two  sons 
and  prime  ministei*"  sent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  As  Senor  Ortega 
justly  remarks,  the  presence  in  Flanders  of  these  Mexican  trophies 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  can  be  traced  back  with  some 
certainty  to  this  voyage  of  Charles  V  as  the  gifts  afterwards  sent 
by  Cortes  in  1522  were  stolen,  and  those  brought  by  Diego  de  Soto 
in  1524  doubtless  remained  in  Spain  as  they  reached  the  Emperor 
while  he  was  making  a  stay  in  that  country  prolonged  until  1629.^ 
The  first  gifts  which  reached  Charles  V  consisted  of  those  sent  to 
Cortes  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Mexico,  by  Montezuma.  Saha* 
gun  hands  down  a  description  stating  that  foremost  among  these 
were  the  priestly  vestments  of  Quetzalcoatl  "part  of  which  consist- 
ed of  a  large  tall  crown  full  of  precious,  long,  very  beautiful  feath- 
ers" (book  XII,  chap.  iv).  Bernal  Diaz  records  "crests  of  plumage 
some  with  very  rich  green  feathers,  and  gold  and  silver"  (p.  89). 

^  Charles  V  Commentalres.  Kerryn  de  Lettenhove,  Bnixelles,  1862. 

«  Sandoval.  VIda  y  hechos  del  Emperador  Carjos  V.    Barcelona,  1625,  lib.  iv. 

*  The  above  data  are  from  Senor  A.  Nunez  Ortega's  interesting  article  entitled 
**ApuQtes  historicos  sobre  la  rodela  Azteca  en  el  Museo  Nacionar'— Analea  del 
Museo  Nacional,  Mexico,  tomo  iii,  p.  281. 
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T.as  Ciisas,  who  saw  tlie  presents  nt  the  same  time  the  Emperor  did 
in  Spain,  deserilies  "certain  large  feai.her  crests  matie  of  varioue 
Icintle  of  foathers  and  colours,  finished  with  gold  work,"  also  "cer- 
tain armor  (armadiiras),'  which  they  mnst  have  used  in  their  wars, 
^itli  green  and  yellow  feathers"  (Hiatoria  de  las  Indiaa,  Madrid, 
1H76,  vol.  II,  p.  485)  ;  also  Torquemada  {Monarqnia  Indiana,  vol. 
1,  p.  889).  Referi'ingtothe  Memoria  already  quoted  from,  we  Gnd 
"  a  large  piece  of  variegated  feather-work  which  is  to  be  worn  on 
the  head.  Around  it  are  sixty-eight  small  pieces  of  gold  each  of 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  medio  quarto.  Lower  down  than  these 
tbere  are  twenty  small  towers  of  gold."* 

It  may  be  due  only  to  a  striking  coincidence  that,  on  comparing 
this  description  with  the  Vienna  relic,  as  fignred  in  Herr  von  Hoch- 
fttetlcr's  illustration,  we  count  on  the  upper  row  of  gold  liiacs  on 
the  outer  white  band  (including  those  on  the  same  band  across  the 
middle  piece)  exactly  sisty-eight  of  these  and  lielow,  on  the  blue 
band,  just  twenty  projections,  which  can  scarcely  be  more  aptly 
described  than  as  small  towers.  To  infer  from  the  foregoing  data 
the  probable  identity  of  the  Vienna  feather-piece  with  the  large 
head-dress  described  as  if  of  special  interest  and  value,  would  be 
neither  difficult  nor  unreasonable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to 
note  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Memoria  of  the  seemingly 
noteworthy  feature,  the  gold  beak,  and  that  no  secure  evidence  is 
aflbrded  by  the  number  of  gold  discs  actually  present  on  the  Vienna 
relic. 

Onr  illustration  displays  the  very  small  number  of  original  discs 
found  by  Herr  von  Hochstetter  and  adopted  as  a  guide  for  the 
restoration  of  missing  ones,  and  Herr  Heger's  recent  investigation 
increases  the  number  of  gold  discs  in  the  outer  row  to  sixty-nine. 
The  only  method  of  reconciling  these  objections  would  be  to  im- 
agine that  possibly  there  may  have  been  origimdly  three  rows  each 
a>n)pose<l  of  sixty-eight  discs,  for  we  have  no  means  of  judging  how 
completely  the  objects  were  described  merely  for  registrative  pat- 


leplnmiijet  de  colore*  qne  *< 
nqoelur  k  l»  radoiuU  de  eI1ii(k  iHredopilHileel) 
u  pequaflie  de  oro.  qne  lorn  oda  una  (que  sera  i 
a,  f  d«b«Ju  de  elloi  n 
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poses  in  the  Memoria.  The  gold  beak  is  mentioned  last  in  th< 
Ambras  Inventory  of  1596,  therefore  it  seems  to  have  been  con 
sidered  only  a  secondary  feature. 

From  the  foregoing  data  respecting  the  insignia  worn  by  Qaet 
alcoatl,  the  high  priest  of  Haitzilopochtli,  we  know  that  the  gold 
beak  must  have  formed  part  of  the  large  tall  crown  ^^fuU  of  precious 
long  feathers"  sent  to  Cortes  by  Montezuma. 

On  account  of  the  mention  of  ^^  little  towers  "  in  the  Memoria  T 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain,  but  without  success,  whether  the  ar* 
chitectonic  design  on  the  Vienna  feather-piece  could  have  been  in- 
tended by  its  native  makers  to  represent  a  series  of  towers,  and 
whether,  like  the  arrows  on  the  head-dress  behind  the  Bilimek 
warrior,  these  might  have  some  symbolic  connection  or  meaning. 
Although  the  high  white  towers  of  Mexican  architecture  are  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  the  Conquerors,  I  have  found  no  detailed 
description  or  representation  of  them  and  therefore  present  for 
comparison  only  a  small  native  drawing  of  a  house  (  PI.  i,  fig.  h). 
If  we  had  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  writers  of  the  Memo- 
ria chose  the  expression  '^  little  towers  "  merely  as  an  apt  term  of 
comparison,  as  I  did  in  describing  what  I  conclude  to  be  merely 
a  symmetrical  and  meaningless  design,  then  an  interesting  cer- 
tainty might  be  obtained.  In  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  we 
can  merely  point  to  a  possible  identity  supported  by  a  mass  of 
corroborative  evidence.* 

There  is  no  difficulty  presented  in  accounting  for  the  transfer  of 
the  curious  head-dress  from  the  possession  of  Charles  V  to  that  of 
his  nephew  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol ;  for  the  latter's  father 
Ferdinand,  who  became  Fmperor  of  Germany  after  the  abdication 
of  Charles  V  in  1858,  was  a  lover  of  all  that  was  rare  and  curious 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Austrian  Court  collections.^  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Ferdinand,  the  brother  whom 


*  In  a  catalogue  (bearing  no  date)  of  the  presents  sent  by  Cortes  and  recorded  as  bar- 
ing been  retained  in  the  Azores  and  lost,  we  find  described  **  a  helmet  with  an  eagle'a 
beak  made  of  gold,  worked  with  various  designs  with  gold  work.  The  ground  Is  of 
blue  featliers  and  the  rest  is  of  long  green  feathers  "  (Coleccion  de  documentos  in4di- 
tos,  tomo  XII,  p.  347).  We  find  that  no  better  description  of  Huitzilopochtli*8  symbolic 
head-genr  and  the  Vienna  relic  could  be  written  than  this,  and  are  even  led  to  surmise 
that  these  presents  did  eventually  reach  their  destination.  These  gifts  presumably  con- 
sisted of  those  given  to  Cortes  by  Montezuma  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital.  In  Tezozo« 
moc  we  find  the  custom  recorded  of  the  chiefs  presenting  honored  guests  with  their 
own  garments  and  insignia. 

*  See  F.  B.  von  Bucholtz,  Ferdinand  der  I,  Wien  22, 1838,  vol.  vin,  pp.  695  and  750. 
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Charles  V  iiaed  to  term  "  bis  other  aelT,"  shoulil  have  shared  the 
trophies  fVom  the  Nevr  Work),  and  thnt  nt  his  demise  in  I56i  and 
enbsefinent  division  of  Ids  possessions  between  his  tliiee  sons,  some 
of  them  shoidd  have  been  claimed  by  that  ardent  lover  of  curiosi- 
ties, the  Aroluliike  Ferdinand. 

Reverting  once  move  to  Dr.  Hirn's  valuable  bic^aphical  work, 
we  may  quote  a  few  passages  illustrating  the  extent  or  the  system- 
Bile  nnd  persevering  ed'orts  made  by  the  Imperial  connoisseur  to 
obtain  Additions  to  his  collections.'  "The  nncleus  of  his  mi^nif- 
icent  collection  consisted  of  his  own  numerous  suits  of  armor  and 
those  of  the  members  of  his  family.  It  was  naturally  easy  for  him 
to  obtain  the  armour  formerly  belonging  to  Sigismund  and  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I  and  Ferdinand  I.  True  U>  the  aim  of  the 
collection  lie  attempted  to  procure  a  certain  coat  of  mail  which  had 
been  worn  by  his  nncle  Charles  V,  but  was  then  In  the  possession 
of  Philip  11.  Ferdinand  directed  his  minister  Klievenh filler  in 
Uadrid  to  endeavour  to  procure  it,  but  I'bilip  was  loth  to  part 
vith  the  precious  souvenir  nnd  thus  Uio  matter  ended." 

The  Arclidukc's  solicitations  at  the  courts  of  Italy  (Florence, 
Ferrars,  Mantua  and  Turin)  were  most  suecfissful.  The  Imperial 
ambassador  in  Venice  took  special  pains  to  obtain  additions  for  the 
Ambros  Armory.  A  certain  Auger  Busbecq  assembled  a  number 
of  trophies  in  France  and  sent  tlieni  to  Tyrol  in  1585.  Additions 
came  from  the  Netherlands  and  Bavaria,  Hungary  and  Turkey. 
"In  tbis  manner  the  celebrated  collection  grew.  The  longing  eyes 
of  its  founder  looked  in  every  direction  but  he  could  not  of  course 
obtain  all  he  strove  for." 

But  what  was  within  the  Archduke's  reach,  and  of  twofold  inter- 
est to  him  by  reason  of  family  connection,  could  well  Lave  been  a 
complete  suit  of  Mexican  armor  cliosen  from  among  the  presents 
lent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  And  considering  ids  special  desire 
to  possess  none  but  armor  cerliiled  as  having  belonged  to  cete< 
brated  historical  personages,  it  is  in  his  collection  we  may  seek 
for  the  most  carefully  clwsen  aotl  authentic  personal  relics  of 
Montezuma. 

Tbe  Inventory  of  1596  proves  that  in  this  respect  the  Imperial 
collector  (lid  not  belie  his  reputation  or  neglect  his  rare  opportuni- 
ties; for  in  it  there  are  enumerated,  in  addition  to  tbe  bead-dresa 


•  Op.  at,  1 
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and  the  stone  axe  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma,  '*a  shield 
in  feather-work,  a  costly  fan,  a  tuft  of  feathers  curiously  worked 
(probably  a  device  or  banner) ,  and  a  notable  coat.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  made  of  blue  feathers  and  as  having  around  it  and 
about  the  sleeves,  a  trimming  of  red  and  yellow  feathers,  besides 
being  covered  with  thin  plates  or  scales  of  gold."^  The  shape  of 
this  coat  "with  sleeves"  was  evidently  that  shown  in  Duran's  Atlas, 
copied  on  PI.  iii,  figs.  2  and  3,  as  complementary  to  the  tall  head- 
dress and  as  exclusively  used  by  the  leaders  in  war ;  and  in  color 
this  coat  matched  the  head-dress^  and  these  colors  were,  as  we 
know,  those  worn  by  no  other  but  Montezuma.  It  is  my  belief 
that  documentary  records,  beyond  my  present  reach,  will  furnish 
additional  evidence  certifying  that  authentic  relics  of  the  unfort- 
unate Montezuma  were  conveyed  to  Castle  Am  bras. 

We  may  here  state  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  stone  axe  men- 
tioned in  the  Inventory,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Vienna  Museum, 
that  recent  investigations  and  comparison  proved  it  to  be  indubi- 
tably of  Brazilian  origin.  Hence  Herr  von  Hochstetter's  conclusion 
^'that  the  Mexican  origin  of  Montezuma's  celebrated  stone  axe  is 
more  than  doubtful  and  that  we  can  well  assume  that  this  axe,  if 
really  procured  by  Cort6s  in  Mexico,  must  have  reached  Montezu- 
ma's hands  either  as  a  present  or  trophy  from  a  Brazilian  tribe" 
(op,  cit.<t  p.  24).  I  would  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  axe  did  not  reach  the  Ambras  Collection  from  the  same  source 
as  the  rest  of  the  objects  above  enumerated.  I  have  found  the  rec- 
ord that  it  was  presented  with  a  group  of  miscellaneous  curiosities 
of  European  manufacture  by  Count  Hannibal  von  Hohenems^  who, 
out  of  gratitude  for  a  magnificent  present  received  and  'Minowing 
the  archduke's  passion,"  wished  to  make  an  appropriate  return. 
It  is  not  known  from  what  source  Count  Hannibal  derived  this 
axe,  nor  upon  whose  authority  it  was  endowed  with  those  histori- 
cal associations  which  alone  would  gain  its  admission  to  the  Am- 
bras Collection.  Two  important  facts,  however,  are  evident ;  one 
is,  this  axe  does  not  possess  the  guarantee  for  its  authenticity  and 
antecedents  that  would  exist  had  it  really  been  sent,  as  erroneously 


^  F.  yon  Hochstetter,  op.  cit,,  pp.  7  and  8. 

*  Bererence  to  the  list  of  tributes  in  the  Mendosa  collection  will  prove  that  in  the 
twenty-three  representations  of  such  tall  head-dresses,  and  their  complementary  suits, 
these  invariably  match  each  ottier  in  color. 

*  Hirn,  op.  cU.t  yol.  U,  p.  439. 
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iTcorded,  \<y  llie  Pope  to  Ihe  Archduke  and  that  there  is  no  need 
to  tra<;e  it  to  Montezuma  at  iill.  The  other  is  that  it  would  seem 
Ks  though  the  fact  that  it  liad  belonged  to  Montezuniu  woiiKl  make 
il  specially  acceptable  to  Ferdinand.  The  reason  for  this  may  lie 
surmised  to  be  that  it  completed  the  military  equipment  of  the  his- 
torical Mexican  chief,  already  preserved  at  Am  bras. 

I  Kill  now  brieBy  formulate  my  final  conclusions  respecting  the 
Vienna  ^e(llhc^piece  based  on  llie  foregoing  collective  evidence. 

The  testimony  of  native  Mexican  paintings  and  sculpture  and 
of  early  Spanish  records  taken  into  consideration  with  the  evidence 
rurnisheil  by  its  striiclure  and  also  by  the  appellation  bestowed 
npon  it  in  the  Inventory  of  1596  indubitably  prove  the  Vienna 
feather-piece  to  be  a  head-dress. 

Manufactured  with  the  utmost  care,  of  materials  most  higldy 
esteemed  by  the  Mexicans,  nnitlng  the  attribute  and  emblematic 
color  of  Huilzilopochotli,  faaliioned  in  a  shape  exclusively  used  by 
the  hero  god's  living  representative,  the  high  priest  and  war-chief, 
this  head-dress  could  have  been  appropriately  owned  and  disposed 
of  by  Montezuma  alone  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  from  which 
period  it  assuredly  dates. 

Tbe  fact  that  in  lo9C  this  head-dress  was  in  tlie  possession  of 
B  nepbew  of  Charles  V  renders  il  more  than  probable  that  it  had 
Dgnred  among  tlie  presents  sent  to  tlie  Emperor  by  Cort^a  while 
the  agreement  of  certain  of  its  details  with  an  entry  in  the  "Me- 
moria"  of  the  gifts  sent  in  1519  indicate  its  possible  identity  with 
the  head-dress  therein  described. 

I  am  most  desirous  of  expressing  in  conclusion  the  reluctance 
with  which  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  criticise  some  of  the 
Btatcments  published  by  the  late  Herr  von  Hochstottcr  in  his  in- 
teresting memoir.  Had  this  been  avoidable,  I  would  gladly  have 
Oinitied  to  do  so  out  of  respectful  recognition  of  the  devoted  en- 
thusiasm he  displayed  in  rescuing,  preserving  and  studying  all  facts 
connected  with  lliis  relic. 

To  judge  from  the  record  of  this  distinguished  scholar's  life,  so 
nobly  spent  in  tlie  pursuit  of  scientiQc  truth,  1  am  led  to  believe 
that  bad  my  essay  appeared  in  his  lifetime  the  fact  that  it  contra- 
dicted some  of  his  opiuions  would  not  have  deprived  it  of  his  gon- 
erooa  recognition  as  an  honest  and  painstaking,  though  imperfect 
endeavor. 


^ 
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APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  COMPLEMENTARY  SIGNS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  GRAPHIC 

SYSTEM. 

In  a  preliminary  note  made  by  roe  in  August,  1886,  I  made  the 
statement  that  '^I  had  discovered  certain  determinative  signs  that 
render  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Nahuatl  picture-writings  impos- 
sible.^ In  this  announcement  I  adopted,  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain signs,  the  adjective  "determinative"  on  account  of  its  current 
meaning  "having  power  to  determine."  I  did  not  realize  at  the 
time  that  by  so  doing  I  became  liable  to  misconstruction,  as  the 
constant  use  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  of  the  appellation  "deter- 
minative signs"  with  a  restricted  sense  has  identified  this  term 
with  a  single  specific  significance.  Moreover,  the  term  "determi- 
native" has  been  employed  by  such  prominent  writers  on  the  Mex- 
ican graphic  system  as  Orozco  y  Berra,  Senor  Jos6  Vigil,  Seuor 
Antonio  Penafiel,  and  others,  with  differentiations  of  meaning  re- 
moved from  that  I  wished  to  express. 

In  connection  with  the  attempted  decipherment  in  the  foregoing 
esaay  I  am  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  of  making  a  brief  but 
more  explicit  statement,  accompanied  by  a  few  illustrations,  of  the 
character  of  the  Mexican  signs  whose  systematic  occurrence  and 
incalculable  value  when  presented  with  new  decipherments  as  a 
proof  of  their  correctness  I  believe  I  am  the  first  to  observe  upon. 
It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  place  undue  importance  upon  this 
discovery.  Future  years  of  research  and  close  application  and  the 
cooperation  of  fellow  students  can  alone  test  and  reveal  its  true 
Y&lue.  At  the  same  time  the  mere  recognition  of  even  the  re- 
.  stricted  occurrence  of  these  signs  and  of  their  systematic  employ- 
iQcnt  and  possible  value  marks  some  advance  in  what  often  seems 
a  hopeless  direction. 
It  is  due  to  valuable  information  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 

^Praliminarynote  of  an  analysis  of  the  Mexican  Codices  and  Qrayen  Inscriptions. 
Proceeding^  of  the  Amerioan  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  vol.  xxxv, 
BulTalo  Meeting,  August.  1889. 
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the  eminent  philolologist  and  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Carl  Abel,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  by  comparison,  the  equivalency  of  the 
signs  in  question  with  what  are  termed  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphy 
'^complementary  signs"  or  complements :  German;  Erganzung, 
Erganzungszeichen :  French;  complement,  complement  phoni- 
tique.* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Mexican  complementary  signs,  like  the 
Egyptian,  must  have  arisen  from  the  endeavor  to  avoid  misinter- 
pretation and  their  existence  proves  perhaps  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  stage  of  development  in  the  Aztec  graphic  system  than  has 
been  hitherto  admitted.  The  Mexican  complement  dijQTers  from  the 
Egyptian  inasmuch  as  the  latter  '^  is  never  a  syllable  but  always  a 
single  letter,  a  circumstance  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  orig* 
inal  brevity  of  Egyptian  words."  The  characteristics  of  the  Nahuatl 
language  explain  equally  the  reason  why  the  Mexican  complement 
may  be  either  a  single  vowel,  a  monosyllable  or  dissyllable. 

In  selecting  illustrative  examples  I  have  taken  pains  to  choose 
only  hieroglyphs  of  well-known  signification  from  familiar  and  ac- 
cessible sources.  Although  these  hieroglyphs  have  been  repeatedly 
analyzed  and  deciphered  and  the  presence  in  one  instance  noted  of 
what  will  be  shown  to  deserve  the  name  of  complementary  signs,  it 
seems  that  the  extent  to  which  these  were  employed  and  their  great 
value,  if  adopted  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  new  decipherments, 
have  been  entirely  disregarded.  The  accepted  meaning  of  figs. 
10a,  by  PI.  II,  is  that  each  expresses  the  name  of  a  tribe  =  Acolhua, 
or  of  the  province  =  Acolhuacan.     In  both  hieroglyphs  an  arm 

ij  am  indebted  to  the  same  high  authority  for  the  followhig  fiicts  relating  to  the 
Egyptian  complements. 

"The  phonetic  addition  was  discovered  but  erroneously  regarded  as  forming  part  of 
the  original  system  of  wiitingby  Champollion.  Rosellini,  Lepsius  and  Seyffert  haying 
defined  the  purely  ideographic  nature  of  the  original  hieroglyphs,  Roag^  in  his  Intro- 
duction k  r£tude  des  Bcritures  et  de  la  langue  Egyptienne  (1809)  was  probably  the 
first,  or  at  least  one  of  the  first,  who  applied  the  term  complement.  Birch's  Grammar 
in  Bunsen's  Egypt  (1867)  does  not  yet  contain  the  term. 

Complements  of  this  nature  occur  in  the  earliest  as  well  aa  in  the  latest  rocorda 
known ;  the  earliest  records  contain  the  entire  hieroglyphical  system  perfectly  deyel- 
eped  in  this,  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  other  respect. 

The  addition  of  phonetic  to  syllabic  signs  must  have  arisen  flrom  f)9ar  of  misinterpr»> 
tation.  Syllabic  sifois  giving  the  sound  of  their  respective  words  admitted  of  varioua 
pronunciation  in  a  language  with  few  ideas  and  many  words  for  every  idea.  When 
therefore,  ft-om  original  ideograph  they  became  purely  syllabic  and  figured  as  mere 
syllables  in  the  rendering  of  other  words  disconnected  with  the  things  they  represent, 
the  desirability  of  a  phonetic  complement  must  have  obtruded  itself  at  once.  Many 
syllabic  hieroglyphs  continued  polyphonous  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  Just  aa  in  cunei- 
form.** 
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and  hand  are  painted,  which  might  express  either  Mditl=iBTm  in 
general,  also  hand,  or  aco^»=:  shoulder.  Above  the  arm  the  con- 
ventional sign  for  water,=  atl,  is  painted,  yielding  in  compostiion 
the  phonetic  value  a  which  is  also  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
acolli.  The  sign  of  water  is  in  this  case  the  complement ;  it  in- 
dicates that  not  maitl  but  acoUi  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the 

painted  arm,  and  duplicates  thus  the  first  syllable=acolli. 

A  similar  use  of  water  is  made  in  the  hieroglyph  for  Apanecatl  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  the  preceding  essay  (PI.  ii,  fig.  8).  In  it  is  repre- 
sented that  which  I  believe  to  have  been  shown  to  be  a  head-dress  = 

■pan 

apanecatl,  above=  pan,  water=a  =  apanecatl.  In  the  Mexican 
graphic  system  there  are  familiar  instances  of  a  single  word  being 
expressed  by  a  different  set  of  signs  conveying  the  same  sounds. 
In  the  manuscript  History  of  Mexico,  dated  1576  (thus  fifty-five 
years  after  the  Conquest)  we  find  above  the  figure  of  the  second  his- 
torical personage,  a  hieroglyph  (PI.  ii,  fig.  14)  coasisting  of  pan  til 

pan 

= banner,  pan  =  above,  a  =  water  =  apan,  as  shown  by  the  anno- 
tation=apane  written  next  to  this  hieroglyph  in  the  manuscript ; 
the  name  is  but  incompletely  expressed  in  this  case. 

An  interesting  example  is  furnished  by  a  hieroglyph  representing 
the  month  Atemozbli  of  the  Mexican  calendar  (fig.  12,  PI.  ii).  It 
contains  a  divided,  elongated  representation  of  water  between 
which  footsteps  are  painted.  Such  footsteps  were  constantly  em- 
ployed to  express  a  multitude  of  meanings,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed.^  The  necessity  for  an  indication 
as  to  which  of  many  words  the  footsteps  were,  in  this  case,  to  con- 
vey is  evident  and  this  indication  was  furnished  by  the  native 
Bcribe  who  added  the  complement  a  stone  =  tetl  =  te  which  gives 

te 

the  first  syllable  of  the  verb  temo,  to  descend,  in  the  name  atemoz- 
tli.  A  parallel  example  to  this  is  given  by  Senor  Orozco  y  Berra 
as  No.  251,  page  5*  of  his  atlas,  and  in  the  accompanying  text  he 
moreover  states,  ^^In  order  to  make  the  reading  evident  the  sign 
tetl  accompanies  the  footsteps  and  gives  the  initial  syllable  (of  te- 
inoc)."« 

Recognizing  as  he  did  the  presence  and  even  the  purpose  of  the 
sign  tetl  in  one  instance,  it  seems  strange  that  this  thouglitful  wri- 

>  See  Orozco  y  Berra,  Historia,  vol.  i,  chapter  ▼,  on  the  Escritiira  Jerogliflca. 
*  Op.  cit.y  Tol.  I,  p.  475. 
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ter,  whose  work  on  Ancient  Mexico  is  a  fund  of  valuable  in! 
tion,  overlooked  the  recurrence  and  general  value  of  such  sigi 
only  as  aitbrding,  when  present,,  a  guarantee  for  the  correctn 
new  interpretations,  but  also  as  marking  a  step  of  the  develo 
of  the  Mexican  graphic  system. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  but  366  years  a 
Mexicans  in  their  elaboration  of  a  method  of  writing  had  att 
but  not  yet  perfected,  a  system  of  complementary  signs  si 
was  in  finished  use  in  Egypt  over  6000  years  ago. 


PLATE  I. 

Fig.  la.    Front  riew  of  the  feather-piece  in  the  Vienna  Masenm,  after 
Hochstetter,  but  with  rectified  proportions. 
The  shaded  circular  gold  plates  are  the  only  genuine  ones. 

lb.    View  of  the  back,  showing  network  and  supports,  according  to 
Hochstetter. 

c,  df  e,f,  g.    Details  of  gold  ornaments,  about  two-thirds  natural  sisce, 
according  to  Hochstetter. 

A.    Conventional  representation  of  a  house  fVom  Codex  Telleriano 
Remensis. 

2.       Diadem  of  thin  gold  represented  in  the  Mendoza  Collection, 
part  u,  pi.  48  (Klngsborough,  vol.  i). 


PLATE  II. 

Fig.  1.      Group  of  warriors  showing  method  of  carrying  banners.  Atlas 
Duran,  part  i,  pi.  SO. 

2.      Standard  of  the  net.    Mendoza  Collection,  part  m,  pi.  68. 

8.      Common  form  of  banner.    Mendoza  Collection,  part  in,  pi.  68. 

4.  Military  equipment,  consisting  of  dress  and  unmounted  banner 
**  river  of  gold.*'  The  small  flag  represents  the  numeral  20 
and  is  placed  here  in  order  to  show  the  usual  way  it  was  used. 
Cortes,  Historia  ed.  Lorenzana. 

6.      Standard.    Mendoza  Collection,  part  ni,  pi.  60. 

6.  Standard  with  framework  affording  means  of  attachment.  Men- 

doza Collection,  part  n,  pi.  48. 

7.  Mexican  warrior,  ftom  oil-painting  in  the  Bilimek  Collection, 

Vienna,  after  Hochstetter. 

8.  Figure  with  Hieroglyph  representing  the  word  Apanecatl,  from 

MSS.  of  Boturini  Collection  (Kingsborough,  vol.  i). 

9.  Head  with  Hieroglyph,  fh)m  Mendoza  Collection,  part  i,  pi.  17. 
lOa.      Hieroglyph.    Mendoza  Collection,  part  i,  pi.  22. 

105.       Hieroglyph.    Codex  Osuna. 

11.  Group  fh>m  original  Mexican  MSS.  Bilimek  Collection,  Vienna 

Museum. 

12.  Hieroglyph  of  month  Atemoztli.    Atlas  Orozco  y  Berra,  pi.  18. 
18a,  b.    Fans.    Mendoza  Collection,  part  lu,  pi.  69. 

14.        Hieroglyph  trom  a  MSS.    History  of  Mexico  written  in  1576. 
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PLATE  III. 

Illustrations  of  ancient  Mexican  feather  head-dresses  and  of  the  mode 
of  wearing  them  taken  from  native  Manuscripts. — 

Fi^:.  1.      Head-dress  from  Historia  de  Nueva  EspaSa,  Heman  Cortes,  ed. 
Lorenzana,  Mexico,  1770.    Cordillera,  p.  13. 

2.      Representation  of  the  head-chief  (emperor)  Axayacatl  In  war- 
costume.     Atlas  Duran.  part  i,  pi.  10.  > 

8.      BepreHcntation  of  the  head-chief  Tizoc,  in  war-costame.    At- 
las Duran,  part  i,  pi.  13. 

4.  Representation  of  the  head-chief  Itzcoatl  in  war-costume. 

5.  Head-dress  from  Historia,  CortAs.     Cordillera,  p.  32. 

6.  Head-dress  from  Mendoza  Collection   (Kingsborough,  vol.  i), 

part  II,  pi.  45. 

7.  Representation  of  head-chief  **Tizoc,"  in  bas-relief  around  "Sac- 

rirtcial-Stone." 

8.  Representation  of  defied  hero  Huitzilopochtli,  In  Atlas  Duran 

part  n,  pi.  1. 

9.  Warrior  in  bas-relief,  around  **Sacrificlal-Stone." 

10.  Head- dress  from  Mendoza  Collection,  part  ii,  pi.  28. 

11.  Head-dre.Hs  witii  means  of  attachment,  from  Mendoza  Collection , 

part  II,  pi.  21. 

12.  Representation  of  a  war-chief,  from   Vatican   Codex,   pi.   82 

(Kingsborough,  vol.  ii). 

13.  Head-dress,  with  means  of  attachment,  firom  Mendoza  Collection 

part  II,  pi.  25. 

14.  Representation  of  head-dress  with  beak  ever  forehead,  from  Atlas 

Duran,  part  ii,  pi.  2. 

15.  Head-dress  of  Xluhtecutll  from  Codex  Tellerlano-Remensls,  pi. 

12  (Klngsborough,  vol.  i). 

16.  Head-dress  with  beak.  Arch.  Selden,  A.  2,  p.  20  (Kingsborough, 

voL  I). 

17.  Head-dress  with  beak.    Codex  Ramirez,  pi.  4,  fis:.  6. 

18.  Head-dress  with  beak.    Bodleian  MSS.  p.  35  (Klngsb.  vol.  i). 

19.  Part  of  head-dress  of  Xochiquetzal.    Codex  Telleriano  Remen- 

sls,  part  I,  pi.  80  (Kingsborough,  vol.  i). 

20.  Head-dress  from  Vienna  Codex,  pi.  64  (Kingsborough,  vol.  ii). 

21.  Head-dress  from  Vatican  Codex,  pi.  89  (Kingsborough,  vol.  i). 
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Ik  November,  18fi8,  it  fell  to  ray  gooii  fortune  to  make  the  ao- 
quaintntice  of  Mi-.  Cliurlea  A.  Hammoni),  the  Superintendent  uf  the 
Boston,  Revere  Bencli  ami  Lynn  Kaihoa<!,  whose  workmen  luil  dis- 
COTcreil  n  biti'ial  place  of  the  Massac ii use tl3  Indians  nt  Winthrop. 
Witli  jt  consitlei'Ation  for  Bcientific  research  worthy  of  his  cliica- 
'wti  and  attahiments,  he  notified  me  of  the  discovery  ami  held  the 
^Isce  intact  until  I  could  carry  on  a  systematic  exploration.  Dur- 
ing lliis  work  I  daily  met  Mr.  Hammond  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
rereation  he  told  me  of  Mrs,  Oliver  and  of  her  having  known  the 
K*ranka«va  Indians  whose  language  she  had  learned,  and  of  the  vo- 
nbulnrj  lie  bad  gathered  from  her.  We  both  realized  the  impor- 
"inco  of  lliis  vocabulary  as  the  remnant  of  a  language  now  extinct, 
•mi  r  urged  its  publication  with  such  an  account  of  t!ie  tribe  as 
Wr«.  Oliver  could  furnish.  The  manuscript  was  soon  given  to  me. 
■  Knowing  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Gatschet  and  that  lie 
*"*  pnrticularty  interested  in  the  languages  of  the  southern  tribes, 
'  Knt  tliG  manuscript  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  would  edit  it 
•^f  |"ililicalion  by  the  Peabody  Museum.  Mr.  Gatscliet,  while  in 
^"iwiii  1884  and  1886,  had  searched  in  vain  for  Inistworlhy  in- 
'ofinaijon  on  this  language,  and  his  surprise  at  receiving  llie  vocab- 
°'*fy  and  learning  that  there  was  a  lady  iu  Massachusetts  who  un- 
""stowl  the  language  can  be  imjigined.  He  soon  obtained  leave 
fffm  tlie  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  visit  Mrs. 
^•i^r,  and  his  visit  resulteil  in  securing  from  her  considerable  ad- 
"''ionnl  information,  drawn  forth  by  critical  and  systematic  (]ucs- 
lonswliicli  would  occur  only  to  one  who  Lad  made  Imlian  lan- 
P»gc»  hia  life-long  study. 

Tlie  NGveral  papers  resulting  from  the  fortunate  series  of  incidents 
10*111011  I  have  referred,  are  here  published  as  the  second  number 
*f  llie  S|iociat  Papers  of  the  Museum. 

Greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her,  the  gifted  and  intelligent 
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lady  who  had  once  knovn  a  now  extinct  tribe,  and  who  was  the  only 
person  from  whom  a  vocabulary  could  be  obtained,  died  within  three 
months  after  she  had  done  what  she  could  to  put  on  record  a  lan- 
guage which  she  had  learned  and  spoken  in  her  youth. 

This  incident  is  certainly  a  most  conclusive  argument  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  work  among  all  the  Indian  tribes ;  that  their 
language  and  their  myths,  their  legends  and  their  customs,  may  be 
investigated  and  recorded.  In  another  year  it  will  be  too  late  to 
obtain  many  facts  which  can  be  secured  during  the  present.  The 
Indian  is  now  fast  merging  into  our  civilization.  His  life  is  chang- 
ing and  his  language  and  customs  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Let  us, 
while  we  may,  strive  to  atone  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  has  re- 
ceived, since  the  first  white  men  landed  on  the  shore  of  America, 
by  collecting  and  recording  such  facts  relating  to  his  past  history 
as  are  yet  attainable — facts  so  essential  in  a  study  of  the  phases  of 
life  through  which  all  races  are  passing,  or  have  passed,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  culture. 

F.  W.  POTNAM, 

Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Cambridge^  Mass.^  Aprils  1890. 


Note.— The  pnging  of  the  yolume,  of  iirhich  this  is  the  second  paper,  is  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  MRS.  OLIVER. 


BT  CHARLKS  A.  HAMMOKD. 


Alice  Williams  Oliver  was  born  in  Beverl}',  Nov.  27,  1828. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bridges*  of  Beverly  who 
was  a  successful  shipmaster.    After  a  number  of  fortunate  voyages 
to  different  parts  of  the  world  he  found  himself  in  New  Orleans  at 
the  time  of  the  Texan  "War  of  Independence"  with  Mexico  (1836), 
and  being  of  an  adventurous  spirit  he  engaged  in  transporting  mu- 
nitions of  war  and  other  supplies  from  New  Orleans  to  Matagorda, 
Texas.  Afterward  learning  of  the  offer  by  the  State  of  Texas  of  a 
township  to  any  one  who  would  bring  his  family  there  and  reside 
on  it,  he  with  his  brother  William  (who  was  the  mate  of  a  ship) 
went  out  and  located  his  land  on  the  shores  of  Matagorda  bay,  tak- 
ing his  family  there  in  the  year  1838. 

The  writer  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Oliver  in 
the  year  1869,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  narration  of  her  ex- 
periences of  Texan  life.  Her  mother,  a  finely-educated  woman, 
took  great  care  to  bring  up  her  daughter  so  that  she  should  not  lose 
any  accomplishment  through  separation  from  the  educational  advan- 
tages she  had  herself  enjoyed,  and  regular  lessons  were  learned 
daily.  Their  house  in  Texas,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Matagorda, 
was  ever  open  for  the  entertainment  of  guests  for  as  long  as  they 
chose  to  stay,  and  many  persons  of  mark  who  were  attracted  by  the 
inducements  offered  by  the  new  republic  stopped  there  en  route.     A 

^Capt.  Thomas  BridgresCborn  in  Beverly,  Sept.  21, 1795;  iliecl  in  Tcxns  1848)  wna  tlie  old- 
est of  the  four  children  of  Benjomin  Girdler  Bridges  (born  Sept.  8, 1771 ;  died  Apr.  18, 
1816)  and  Abigail  Mercy  Blytb  (bom  Aug.  26, 1772 ;  died  Aug.  15, 1830),  who  were  married 
Jan.  1, 17d5. 

Capt.  Bridges  married  (Ang.  10, 1825)  Hannah  Helllger  Horton  (born  in  Marblehead 
March  28, 1798;  died  Aug.  9, 1853)  who  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  lamuel  Ilorton  by  his 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Williams  (n#e  Broughton).  Two  ctiildren  were  born  to  Capt. 
Bridges;  Thomas,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  Alice  Williams  who  married  William  F.  OI* 
i?er(bomin  Lynn  1810;  died  inLynn,  Feb.  7, 1877),  their  children  being  Alice  Cora  (wife 
of  Charles  A.  Hammond)  and  Sarah  Jane  (wife  of  Charlea  £.  Lovejoy). 
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number  of  foreign  gentlemen  at  different  times  thas  shared  the  hos- 
pitalities of  Capt.  Bridges,  among  others  Prince  Salm-Salm  and 
suite,  in  eonnecticn  with  a  German  colonization  scheme.    From  an- 
other guest,  a  French  gentleman  of  high  attainments,  Mrs.  Oliver 
received  instruction  in  the  French  language,  the  knowledge  of  which 
remained  with  her  through  life.     But  her  indoor  pursuits  were  also 
mingled  with  abundant  opportnnities  for  outdoor  exercise  and  she 
became  an  expert  horsewoman,  often  taking  long  rides  over  the 
prairie  and  along  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay. 

Mrs.  Oliver  often  referred  with  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  to 
her  delightful  life  in  Texas,  and  among  other  things  spoke  partic- 
ularly of  the  Indian  tribe  of  Karankawas  (also  written  Cnranca- 
huas)  in  whom  she  came  to  take  a  great  interest  and  whose  language 
she  succeeded  by  persistent  effort  in  acquiring,  sufficient!}-,  at  least, 
for  all  onlinaiy  conversation,  writing  down  such  new  words  as  she 
learned,  and  subsequently  verifying  them  as  parties  of  Indians  en- 
cam|)ed  each  summer  near  her  dwelling,  with  whom  she  soon  be- 
became  a  great  favorite. 

It  was  the  writer's  sincere  lament  of  the  fact  that  the  record  which 
Mrs.  Oliver  had  made  and  preserved  for  a  number  of  years  had  been 
lost,  that  led  her  to  reproduce  from  her  memory  as  man}'  of  the 
Indian  words  as  possible ;  and  in  this,  though  the  attempts  were 
at  intervals  during  several  3'ears,  she  succeeded  most  remarkably, 
so  that  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  thus  to  record  over  a  hundred 
words  of  this  now  extinct  and  unwritten  language.  It  was  u|K>n 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  connection  with  certain  discoveries  of  Indian  remains, 
made  while  building  a  railroad  in  the  town  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  that 
this  listof  words  was  brought  to  his  attention  ;  and  this  resulted  in 
the  visit  to  Mrs.  Oliver  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Gatschet  of  Washington,  in 
Noveml)er,  1888,  at  which  time  he  carefully  went  over  the  entire  list 
wilh  her  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  number  of  additional  words 
as  well  as  further  information  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 
of  this  interesting  tribe,  once  very  powerful  and  greatly  feared,  but 
of  whom  it  is  believed  that  not  a  single  descendant  is  now  livin<^. 

Further  investigations  with  some  comparison  of  words  of  neigh- 
boring tribes  were  about  to  be  undertaken  when  interrupted  by  the 
death  (after  a  brief  sickness)  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  Feb.  8,  1889. 

Lynuy  2dass.<t  March,  1890. 
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Br  CHARLES  A.  IIASIMOND. 

I>tittiNo  the  revolt  of  Tesns  nguinst  Musico,  known  to  nl!  Texnns 
MU»e  "war  of  inilpiiemlcnce,"  Copl.  Thomas  Briilges,  of  Beverly, 
Uiss.,  Iieing  in  New  Oi'leans  willi  liis  vessel,  was  engaged  to  carry 
*"QB  and  supplies  from  New  Orleans  to  Tesaa  ports,  running  the 
Mexican  "  blockade."  At  llje  close  of  llic  war  he  settled  on  a  tract 
of  la  11,1,  or  "head-right,"  situated  upon  the  northerly  shores  of 
Uilngonla  bay,  and  soon  after,  in  January,  1838,  brought  his  lam- 
%  to  reside  Ihore,  During  llie  succeeding  ten  years liis  daughter, 
«n  only  fliihl,  became  much  interested  in  a  wandering  tribe  oT  In- 
'''*<»^,  Ihe  once  nnmerous  Carancaliuaa,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring 
•""ly  of  Iheir  words,  so  that  she  was  able  to  converse  with  lliem  in 
Weir  own  language.  As  fast  us  learned  she  wrote  the  words  down 
^  *l»e  niimher  of  five  or  six  hundred.  Tliis  record,  unfortunately, 
'*'oal,  but  its  compiler  in  after  years  (1871)  drew  from  her  memory 
intl  rc[K>ated  to  the  writer  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thiity-fonr 
C&rancihua  words,  including  llie  ten  numerals,  and  these  are  em- 
™'ied  in  the  following  voculndnry. 

Alfs.  Oliver  slated  that  when  the  Indians  conversed  they  cai-e- 
'""y  hnsbandeil  or  somewhat  repressed  their  breath,  and,  at  tlie 
*'■•!  of  a  sentence  or  isolated  word,  it  escaped  in  a  gentle  sigh  or 
'"••r^aUiing," — giving  the  speakers  an  ak-  of  ennui ;  this  was  height- 
M**!  by  their  "conversational  "  expression,  which  was  stolid  and 
'"K*Uly  contemptuous,  and  by  llieir  custom  of  never  looking  at  1  lie 
P'^'won  lo  whom  they  were  talking,  aa  if  their  speech  was  an  act  of 
"tter  condcseenBion. 

*€any  different  parties  of  Indians  encamped  near  tlic  residence 
of  CapWin  Bridges  during  successive  seasons,  and  were  often  sur- 
prtaetl  at  being  accosted  by  a  young  wliile  girl  in  Iheir  own  lungunge, 
^e  iTorda  obtained  by  her  were  thus  veriBed  as  to  their  significa- 
"On,  and  one  or  two  instances  of  deception  esi)osed.     The  innocent 
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use  of  a  false  word,  such  as  tesnakwdk'n  for  tesnakw^ya  (milk), 
caused  tlic  Indians  much  amusement,  and  they  kept  repeating  the 
false  \voi*d  softly  to  themselves  with  a  sort  of  quiet  laughter.  They 
were  very  exact  in  their  pronunciation  and  ridiculed  \yooT  elocution, 
such  as  the  hasty  utterance  of  the  Italian  word  mcuionna  to  repre- 
sent their  word  mad6n&  (pig). 

Their  parties  usually  voyaged  from  place  to  place  along  the  coast 
in  their  canoes^  or  "  dug-outs,"  which  were  made  from  large  trees, 
the  bark  left  on.  One  side  of  Ihe  log  was  heweil  flat  and  the  log  was 
then  dug  out,  the  ends  bluntly  pointed,  leaving  a  triangular  place 
or  deck  at  each  end.  The  women  and  children  and  household 
gooils  occupied  the  "  hold,"  while  the  father  of  the  family  stoo<l  on 
the  stern  and  poled  the  boat  along,  keeping  not  far  away  from  the 
shore.  On  arriving  at  a  landing  place,  the  men  hauled  the  canoe 
up  on  the  bench  and  then  left  the  women  to  set  up  the  wigwams. 

The  site  of  their  camp  was  always  close  to  the  beach  or  bluff, 
and  the  squaws  carried  the  tent  poles,  bundles  of  skins  and  such 
simple  utensils  as  they  possessed  to  the  site  selected  and  proceeded 
to  build.  A  dozen  slender  willow  poles  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  sharpened  to  a 
point  for  boring  into  the  soil,  were  set  in  a  circle  ordinarily  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  but  varj-ing  with  the  size  of 
the  family  or  families  —  for  two  often  occupied  the  same  hut.  The 
poles  were  about  a  3'ard  apart  and  admitted  of  entrance  between 
any  two.  The  tops  of  the  poles  were  then  bent  over  toward  the 
centre  and  interlaced  in  a  rude  sort  of  wickerwork  aided  by  an 
occasional  thong  of  deer  skin.  Upon  this  light  framework  they 
usually  spread  deer  skins,  adding  sometimes  the  skin  of  a  bear,  a 
wild-cat  or  a  panther  carelessly  fastened  to  the  poles  with  deer 
thongs.  They  never  thus  covered  more  than  one-half  of  the  wig- 
wam, or  ba-ak,  and  always  selected  the  windward  side  for  this  pro- 
tection ;  should  the  wind  change  decidedly,  or  should  the  sun  beat 
down  too  fiercely,  they  changed  the  position  of  the  skins  for  shelter 
or  shade. 

After  the  hut  was  built,  a  fire  was  made.  The  squaws  usually 
begged  fre  or  matches  from  the  settlers,  but  in  case  they  had  no 
other  means  of  kindling  it,  they  resorted  to  the  primitive  method 
of  producing  it  by  friction  of  wood.  Thoir  Jire- sticks  they  always 
carried  with  them  and  kept  them  carefully  wrapped  iu  several  lay- 
ers of  skins  tied  up  with  thongs  and  made  into  a  neat  package; 
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they  were  thus  kept  very  dry  and  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for 
their  use  was  over,  they  were  immediately  wrapped  up  again  and 
laid  away.  These  sticks  were  two  in  number.  One  of  them  was 
held  across  the  knees,  as  the  Indian  squatted  on  the  ground,  and  was 
about  two  feet  long,  made  of  a  close-grained,  brownish-yellow  wood 
(perhaps  pecan),  half-round  in  section,  the  flat  face  (held  upward) 
about  an  inch  across  in  which  were  three  holes  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  of  equal  depth,  the  bottoms  slightly  concave.  The 
three  holes  were  equally  distant  apart,  about  two  inches,  and  the 
first  one  was  the  same  distance  from  the  end  of  the  stick  which 
rested  upon  the  right  knee.  In  one  of  the  holes  was  inserted  the 
slightly  rounded  end  of  a  twirling  stick  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
made  of  a  white,  soft  wood,  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
hole,  so  as  to  turn  easily.  Holding  the  twirler  (which  was  perfectly 
cylindrical)  vertically  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  a  gentle  but 
rapid  alternating  rotary  motion  was  imparted.  After  continuing  this 
for  about  five  minutes,  the  abrasion  of  the  softer  wood  caused  a 
fine  impalpable  dust  to  collect  in  the  hole  from  which  soon  issued  a 
thin  blue  line  of  smoke ;  as  soon  as  the  Indian  saw  this  he  quickly 
withdrew  his  twirler  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  caught 
up  and  crushed  a  few  very  dry  leaves,  previously  placed  on  a  dry 
cloth  close  by  (having  been  produced  from  their  wrappings  in  which 
they  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  this  very  purpose,  to  serve  as 
tinder),  and  very  quickly  but  lightly  sprinkled  them  in  and  around 
the  hole,  over  which  both  hands  were  then  held  protectingly,  the 
head  bent  down  and  the  incipient  fire  fanned  to  a  blaze  with  the 
breath.  As  soon  as  the  blaze  had  fairly  caught,  the  stick  and  tinder 
were  deftly  turned  over  upon  a  little  pile  of  dry  twigs  and  leaves, 
made  ready  beforehand,  and  the  fire  was  started.  This  operation  of 
producing  fire  was  always  performed  by  the  men.  The  fire  was  in- 
variably built  in  the  centre  of  the  hut  upon  the  ground,  and  was  us- 
ually kept  burning,  —  for  the  Indians  never  slept  regularly  but 
whenever  they  pleased,  being  often  asleep  in  the  daytime  and  awake 
niglits  or  vice  versa ^  as  they  felt  inclined. 

The  Indians'  lodge-furniture  consisted  of  skins, — single  skins  to 
sit  upon  and  a  small  pile  of  skins  for  a  bed.  Their /ood,  —  ven- 
ison, fish,  oysters,  turtles,  etc., —  was  always  either  boiled  in  rude 
^then  pots  or  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  their  fire.  They  also  baked 
in  the  ashes  cakes  of  flour  or  meal  obtained  from  the  white  people, 
ULd  in  their  season  they  gathered  berries,  nuts,  persimmons,  wild 
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grapes,  etc.,  and  at  certain  times  in  the  year  obtained  qnantittes 
of  sea-birds'  eggs  of  many  different  kinds  of  wliich  they  were 
very  fond.  Fish  were  abundant,  —  red -fish,  sca-troat,  flounders, 
sheep's-head,  Spanish  mackerel  and  Jew  fish.  The  Indians  took 
their  fish  by  the  same  weapons  with  which  they  hanted  their  game, 
Tiz. :  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  were  remarkably  expert  in  this 
way  of  fishing.  Whether  in  their  canoes,  or  while  standing  in  the 
water  after  wading  out  hip-deep,  no  matter  how  turbid  or  rough  the 
water  might  be,  their  aim  was  unerring ;  holding  their  arrow  in  place 
with  drawn  bow  and  watching  intently,  suddenly  ^*  the  arrow  flies 
and  the  fish  dies,"  and  then  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  it  is  easily  se- 
cured. Often  when  tlie  white  people  had  tried  in  vain  with  their 
hook  and  line,  the  Indians  with  their  trusty  bow  never  failed  to  cap- 
ture a  fisli.  It  seems  that  they  could  feel  the  approach  of  a  fish  in 
roiled  water  by  the  motion  or  undulation  of  the  water  below  the  sur- 
face. 

The  weapons  of  these  Indians  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows  of 
their  own  manufacture,  clubs  and  tomahawks,  and  long,  double- 
edged  knives  procured  from  the  whites.  These  knives  were  carried 
in  sheaths  attached  to  belts  of  deer-hide.  They  had  also  hatchets 
and  axes,  of  the  ordinar}"^  patterns,  for  domestic  use. 

Their  utensils  were  few  and  simple, —  rude  wooden  spoons,  and 
a  few  clay  vessels  of  different  sizes  with  bottoms  rounded  —  never 
flat.  The  women  had  needles  made  of  fish-bones  with  smooth 
nicely-made  eyes  which  carried  threads  of  fine  deer  sinew  manu- 
factured with  great  care  and  patience,  and  with  these  they  made 
their  skirts  of  dressed  deer  skin.  Tliey  had  no  covering  of  any 
kind  for  the  feet  or  for  the  head. 

Their  hows  of  red  cedar  conformed  to  a  certain  rule  of  length, 
according  to  stature,  reaching  from  the  foot  to  the  chin  or  eye. 
They  were  beautifully  made  and  kept  well  oiled  and  polished. 
At  the  middle,  the  bow  was  about  two  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a 
half  inches,  or  so,  thick.  The  bow-string  was  formed  of  twisted 
deer  sinew  of  many  fine  strands  aggregating  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  making  a  very  strong  line  perfectly  smooth  and  hard. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  line  smooth  and  in  perfect  re- 
pair, any  slight  tendency  toward  fra^^ing  being  at  once  remedied. 

The  arrows  were  about  a  yard  long,  the  shaft  something  over 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  with  a  sharp  thin  steel  head  about  three 
inches  long,  the  shank  of  which  was  set  in  a  cleft  of  the  shaft  which 
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waa  wound  with  sinew.   The  arrows  were  feathered  with  wild  geese 

wing-feathers,  three  being  set  equidistant  around   the  shaft,  in 

slots  or  clefts  and  then  wound.  The  feathers  were  about  six  inches 

long  and  showed  about  one-half  inch  from  shaft.    In  shooting,  the 

arrow  was  held  with  one  feather  on  top,  vertical,  and  the  other  two 

radiating  downward  and  outward.     The  bow  was  held  with  the  left 

liand  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  palm  and  fingers,  so  that  the  thumb 

Tv^as  free  to  move ;  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  thus  rested  on  the  first 

thumb  joint,  so  allowing  one  of  the  two  lower  feathers  to  pass  on 

each  side  of  the  thumb  and  also  clear  of  the  bow,  and  permitting 

accurate  aim.     The  bow-string  was  drawn  to  the  left  cheek  by  the 

first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  hooked  over  the  string,  one  above 

and  the  other  below  the  arrow-shaft. 

The  foregoing  information  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Ol- 
iver, who  at  the  request  of  the  writer  also  comi>osed  the  following 
**  Notes  "  on  the  history  and  customs  of  these  Indians. 

Lynn^  Mass.^  Nov.  5,  1888. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CARANCAHUA  INDIANS. 


Br  ALICE  W.  OLIVER. 


Before  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  se- 
cured to  Texas  her  independence,  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of 
^he  Carancahua  tribe  of  Indians,  though  they  had  probably  long 
^n  Inhabitants  of  the  country.  At  that  time  tliey  were  a  very 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  exceedingly  dreaded  by  the  Mexicans 
^d  by  other  tribes  of  Indians  for  their  unparalleled  ferocity  and 
cruelty.  They  were  cannibals,  and  horrible  stories  are  still  told  of 
Jitrocities  perpetrated  upon  certain  isolated  families,  who  were 
among  the  pioneers  upon  the  coast  of  Texas.  Continual  tribal 
wars,  in  which  the  Carancahuas  appear  to  have  suffered  disastrous 
(defeat,  about  this  time  reduced  their  numbers  considerably,  so  that 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  their  services  were  offered  to  the 
Mexicans,  3000  warriors  were  supposed  to  represent  the  strength 
of  the  tribe.  ^  They  rendered  very  efficient  service  to  the  Mexicans 
by  harassing  the  few  scattered  families  along  the  coast  where  sol- 
diers could  not  have  found  their  way,  and  passing  like  birds  of 
prey  silently  and  swiftly  in  their  canoes  along  the  shore,  from  Co- 
pano  along  theTrespalacios  and  Matagorda  bays,  always  managed 
to  elude  pursuit.  Swooping  suddenly  down  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants,  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  involving  every  living 
^ing  in  one  general  massacre.  They  disappeared  as  silently  as 
t^eycame,  leaving  only  a  few  ruins  to  tell  the  story. 

Subsequently,  owing  it  is  supposed  partly  to  the  effect  of  cer- 
^in  treacherous  conduct  toward  them  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  probably  began  to  foresee 
^l^e  final  result  of  the  war  and  the  importance  of  gaining  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Americans  when  their  sway  should  become  estab- 
lished in  Texas,  these  Indians,  with  other  tribes,  about  the  time  of  the 

*From  two  hnnclred  to  two  haadred  and  flity  warriors  is  all  we  can  assnme  for  that 
P«riod.-A.S.G. 
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memorable  battle  of  the  Alamo,  or  immediately  after,  left  the  Mex- 
ican army  and  became  nominally  the  allies  of  the  Americans  who 
were  then  steadily  gaining  strength  and  power.  In  the  battle  of 
the  Alamo  these  Indians  suffered  greatly  and  many  of  their  war- 
riors—  the  flower  of  the  tribe  indeed  —  were  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured. They  were,  from  that  time,  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  and  the  settlers  were  thus  secure  from  their  further 
depredations ;  for  the  Indians  perfectly  comprehended  that  their 
existence  as  a  tribe  depended  thereafter  entirely  upon  their  implicit 
obedience,  at  least  so  far  as  outward  acts  were  concerned,  to  certain 
conditions  which  were  imposed  as  the  price  of  their  protection ; 
any  deviation  would  mean  utter  extermination.  Probably  their  ten- 
dencies were  always  unchanged,  and  their  sympathies  were  toward 
the  Mexicans  notwithstanding,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Americans 
was  longing  for  some  safe  opportunity  to  betray  itself.  One  such 
instance  is  recorded,  where  detection  seemed  impossible  (to  them), 
but  it  was  discovered  and  followed  by  a  retributive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  which  virtually  destroyed  the  tribe  and  re- 
duced the  remnant  to  utter  and  abject  submission. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  establishment  of  American 
rule,  these  Indians  continued  the  same  wandering  ways  regarding 
their  domestic  life,  as  they  had  always  observed.  They  had  never 
an}^  settled  abiding  place,  but  wandered  from  point  to  point,  all 
along  the  coast ;  now,  no  longer  free  to  come  and  go,  or  linger 
at  their  pleasure,  but  living  their  lives  under  protest  as  it  were 
and  only  on  sufferance.  As  their  tribal  strength  declined,  and 
the}''  realized  that  their  traditions  were  the  only  inheritance  of  their 
children  and  that  the  deeds  of  their  generation  could  never  add 
any  lustre  to  the  record,  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  utterly 
extinguished  as  a  nation,  the  spirit  seemed  to  die  within  them  and 
their  degradation  was  complete.  Their  life  remained  unchanged 
in  its  general  features.  The  chase  and  Ashing  had  always  been 
their  chief  dependence  and  so  it  continued  to  a  great  extent;  their 
habits  were  primitive  in  the  extreme,  but  here,  as  always,  the 
blighting  touch  of  civilization  left  its  baneful  trace  and  hastened 
the  doom  of  the  fast  diminishing  tribe.  They  had  alwa^'s  lived  an 
itinerant  life,  passing  in  their  "dug-outs,"  which  were  long  and  very 
narrow,  3'et  capacious,  from  spot  to  spot,  stopping  generally  where 
some  settler  had  made  his  home,  always  where  fresh  water  and  brush- 
wood for  their  Qvq  were  easily  attainable.  The  long,  slender  poles 
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for  their  rude  tents,  or  wigwams,  were  very  carefully  and  skilfully 
"twisted  together  and  bestowed  in    their  canoes.     Besides   a  few 
cooking  utensils,  skins  for  tlieir  beds,  and  their  bows  and  arrows  they 
liad  literally  no  possessions.     The  task  of  erecting  the  tents  by  la- 
boriously boring  the  willow  poles  into  the  earth  at  either  end,  care- 
fully pointed,  crossing  at  the  top,  and  covering  the  windward  side 
with  undressed  skins,  the  bringing  of  water  and  wood  and  other 
menial  tasks,  were  alwa3's  performed  by  the    women.      The   fire 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  upon  a  few  stones,  and  the  fish  or 
venison  was  cooked  and  eaten,  not  with  salt  but  with  chile,  fin- 
gers taking  the  place  of  forks.     The  men  were  very  tall,  magnifi- 
cently formed,  with  ver}^  slender  hands  and  feet.     They  were  not 
very  dark,  and  many  of  them  had  ver}' delicate  features  and,  with- 
out exception,  splendid  teeth.     Their  long,  black  hair  was  rarely 
combed  but  frequently  braided  and  adorned  with  bits  of  colored 
flannel,  sometimes  terminating  in   the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake, 
which,  dry  and  shining,  made  a  faint  ringing  sound  as  the  wearer 
moved.     Around  the  left  wrist  was  a  small  strip  or  bracelet  of  un- 
dressed deer  skin,  worn  by  women  as  well  as  b}'  men.     The  women 
were  rarely  ornamented  in  any  way,  were  generally  plain,  short  of 
stature,  stout  and  usually  disagreeable  looking  and  exceedingly 
dirty,  as  were  also  the  men. 

There  seemed  to  be  almost  noj'oung  girls  among  them  and  very 
few  children  or  infants ;  caresses  or  fond  expressions  were  almost 
never  used,  yet  there  was  evidently  an  affectionate  recognition 
of  the  parental  tie,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  at  least;  but  never 
was  any  responsive  tenderness  observed  in  a  child.  The  dress 
was  simply  a  waist  cloth  worn  by  the  men,  with  a  skirt  of  deer 
skin  of  exquisite  softness  for  the  women.  The  addition  of  a  blan- 
ket, thrown  over  the  shoulders,  was  the  only  other  article  of  cloth- 
ing. The  children,  till  about  ten  years  of  age,  were  unclothed. 
They  were  surly  in  their  general  aspect,  averse  to  conversation, 
and  the  deep  guttural  of  their  language,  as  they  occasionally 
talked  with  each  other,  always  with  averted  faces,  left  the  impres- 
sion of  extreme  fatigue.  They  were  exceedingly  dirty  in  all  their 
habits  and  had  probably  never  known  the  voluntary  application  of 
water;  their  continual  wading  in  the  salt  water,  however,  kept 
them  cleaner  than  might  be  supposed,  but  the  odor  of  the  shark's 
oil  with  which  they  habitually  anointed  their  entire  bodies  as  pro- 
tection against  mosquitoes,  rendered  them  very  offensive. 

p.  M.  PAPERS.  I.  6.  81 
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Once  in  a  while  they  held  a  sort  of  solemn  festival^  or  religion 
ceremonial,  of  what  particular  significance  could  not  be  exactl 
discovered.  It  was  always  celebrated  at  the  full  moon  and  afle 
a  very  successful  hunt  or  fishing  expedition.  A  number  of  In 
dians,  who  all  happened  to  be  together  at  the  time,  assembled  in 
a  tent  which  had  been  enlarged  for  the  purpose,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  small  fire,  upon  which  boiled  a  very  strong  and  black 
decoction  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  youpon  tree.  From  time 
to  time,  this  was  stirred  with  a  sort  of  whisk,  till  the  top  was  cov- 
ered thickly  with  a  3'ellowish  frolh.  This  "  tea,"  contained  in  a 
vessel  of  clay  of  their  own  manufacture,  was  handed  round  occa- 
sionally and  all  the  Indians  drank  freely.  It  was  very  bitter  and 
said  to  be  intoxicating,  but  if  so  it  could  only  have  been  when 
drunk  to  great  excess  as  it  never  seemed  to-  produce  any  visible 
effect  upon  the  Indians.  These,  seated  in  a  row  round  the  inside 
of  the  tent,  looked  very  grave  and  almost  solemn. 

One  tall  Indian,  probably  a  chief,  stood  within  the  circle  and 
passed  round  and  round  the  fire,  chanting  in  a  monotonous  tone. 
He  was  a  grotesque  figure,  being  wrapped  up  to  his  head  in  skins, 
and  his  face  concealed ;  his  long,  black  hair  streamed  over  his 
back,  and  he  bent  nearly  double  as  he  moveii  about,  seldom  rais- 
ing himself  to  an  erect  posture.  The  chant  rose  and  fell  in  a 
melancholy  sort  of  cadence,  and  occasionally  all  the  Indians  joined 
in  the  chorus  which  was  Ha'-i-j-ah,  Ila'-i-yah  ;  hai ,  hai'3*ah,  hai'yah, 
hai'-3'ah.  The  first  two  words  were  shouted  slowly,  then  a  loud 
hai',  then  a  succession  of  hai'-yahs  very  rapidly  uttered  in  chromatic 
ascending  and  descending  tones,  ending  in  an  abrupt  hai ! !  very 
loud  and  far  reaching.  There  were  three  instruments  of  music,  u[>on 
which  the  Indians  accompanied  the  chant.  One,  alargegourd  filled 
with  small  stones,  or  shot,  was  frequently  shaken  ;  another  was  a 
fluted  piece  of  wood,  which  was  held  upon  the  knees  of  the  player 
and  over  which  a  stick  was  quickly  drawn  producing  a  droning 
noise ;  the  third  was  a  kind  of  rude  flute,  upon  which  no  air  was 
played,  but  which  was  softly  blown  in  time  to  the  chant. 

This  "  fandango"  was  always  kept  up  all  night,  and  as  the  houi*s 
went  on  the  chanting  became  louder  and  more  weird,  and  the  fire, 
allowed  to  burn  up  furiously,  illuminated  the  earth  and  sky,  pro- 
ducing, altogether,  a  frightful  effect. 

The  day  following  was  always  a  quiet  one  and  the  Indians  slept 
or  moved  languidly  about.  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  they  had 
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ohtaincd  some  wliisltej-,  ib  was  iiseil  Instoarl  of  tlic  j'onpon  tea,  and 
fclicn  llie  Indians  bcciime  iiiU)xic:ile<1,  very  qimrrelsome  and  ort«n 
■really  dangerous,  fi^liling  nmoii^  llicmsolves  and  lurking  a1>oiit  the 
cinvllingsof  tlie  settlers,  stealing  fi'oin  tliem  articles  of  food  or 
liotistfliold  iitonsils,  and  begging  continually —  rarely  willing  to  per- 
form llie  slightest  task  wliatcvcr  tlie  offered  rewanl. 

In  regard  to  any  sacreilness  of  fteling,  or  particular  rites  in  ref- 
erence to  liie  burial  of  tlieir  dead,  tlicy  seemed  entirely  inililTerent. 
Uo  place  of  sepulture  belonging  to  them  ever  was  nlhided  to  by 
Vlieni,  or  ever  discovered,  and  wherever  one  of  the  tribe  dieit  there 
lie  was  aho  interred. 

Tlte  peculiar  distinctive  marks  of  tlie  tribe  wci'e  :  a  small  cirela 
of  bine  tattooed  over  either  ehcek-boue,  one  horizontal  line  ex* 
vending  from  the  enter  angle  of  the  eye  toward  the  ear  and  three 
perpendicular  parallel  lines,  abont  onb-rourLli  of  an  inch  apart,  on 
Uic  chin  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  downward,  and  two  others 
nndor  each  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Their  method  of  communicating  with  eacli  otiior,  when  parties 
-were  at  a  distance,  was  hy  smoke,  liy  some  means  known  only  to 
tliemsclvesaudearefnlly  kept  secret,  Ihe  smoke  of  a  small  flreconld 
be  mule  tonacemi  in  many  diflerent  ways,  as  intciligililcas  spoken 
language  to  them.  At  night  the  horizon  was  often  dotted  in  vari- 
ous directions  with  these  little  fires,  nnii  the  raoa8flj;e8  thus  con- 
veyed seemed  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 

They  were  strictly  silent  upon  the  subject  of  their  maiTiage  cere- 
monies, though  they  certainly  did  not  practise  polygamy,  but  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  there  was  always  a  perfect  indilTerence  in 

It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  Lime  not  one  of  this  tribe  of  Tn- 
'linns  is  in  existence  and  these  few  lines  are  their  only  memorial. 

AS    ANECDOTE. 

llie  Indian  of  song  and  atory,  the  Indian  immortnlizeil  by 
CiHiper  was  certainly  a  very  dlllerent  being  in  his  noble,  generous 
iKipiiIses  and  his  glorious,  self-sacrificing  life,  from  the  type  repre* 
aeiileil  by  the  Carancahuas,  wliose  character  seemed  entirely  desti- 
tute of  heroic  traits.  Recollectiun  rurnishe.i  only  one  instance,  in 
IQ  experience  of  years,  of  generous  kindness. 

A  young  daughter  of  a  settler  on  Matagorda  bay  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  interchanging  kindly  com  tcsies  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
chief*,  who  manifested  some  altiK-hment  to  her. 
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This  5'Oiing  girl  was  exceeilingly  sick  during  several  weeks  of 
a  particularly  hot  summer,  when  a  fearful  drought  prevaileil  ami 
water  was  very  scarce  and  brackish.  A  newly  finished  and  very 
capacious  rtiin-water  cistern  had  long  awaited  the  anticipated  rain, 
which  was  withheld  till  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  seemed  perish- 
ing.  A  party  of  Indians,  among  which  were  the  chief  and  his  wife,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made,  had  been  encamping  near  the  home 
of  the  young  girl  and  of  course  knew  of  her  sickness.  They  had 
left  for  the  home  of  another  settler,  about  three  miles  distant  across 
the  bay,  where  there  was  a  cistern,  filled  by  the  last  rain,  with  pure, 
fresh  water. 

The  night  after  their  departure,  the  family  of  the  first  settler 
were  aroused  about  midnight  bj'  a  fearful  noise  and  tumult,  and  on 
seeing  in  the  moonlight  the  forms  of  several  Indians,  were  ex- 
tremely alarmed  and  excited.  The  settler,  a  man  of  remarkable 
courage  and  ahva3*s  hitherto  upon  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians, 
rushed  down  stairs,  rifle  in  hand  and  found  three  or  four  of  his 
hired  men,  who  had  been  sleeping  upon  the  piazza,  also  with  their 
guns,  prepared  to  defend  thennelves  against  a  supposed  treach- 
erous attack  of  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  the  master  of  the  house 
appeared,  the  Indiana,  who  had  been  apparently  trying  to  explain 
the  cause  of  their  appearance,  came  toward  him  with  outstretched 
hands,  and  the  chief,  presenting  a  large  jug,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed by  his  blanket,  said  in  his  few  words  of  English :  "  You 
water  no  good — you  Alice  sick — here,  watergood — Alice  drink." 
The  gratitude  and  delight  of  the  father  cannot  be  expressed,  and 
the  Indians  returned  to  their  terts  loaded  with  gifts. 

Lynn^  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1888. 
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Omnei  UlacrimabUei 
urguentur  ignotique  longa 
node;  carent  quia  vote  eacro. 

Odr  historic  information  concerning  the  once  populous  Texan 
nation  of  tlie  Karankawa  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  fragmentary 
manner  in  which  Indian  history  and  tiie  general  history  of  man- 
kind as  well  is  transmitted  to  our  knowledge.  Chance  and  fate,  pow- 
ers uncontrollable  by  the  human  species,  decide  whether  we  are  to 
have  any  knowledge  or  not  of  an  imix)rtant  people  or  of  its  note- 
worthy rulers  or  j)ublic  characters ;  fires,  floods,  tornadoes,  wars 
and  the  ravages  of  time  have  often  destroyed  the  only  documents 
left  of  the  literature  of  a  people,  or  of  its  style  of  architecture  and 
art ;  or  when  something  has  come  down  to  our  times,  which  tcstifles 
to  their  existence,  we  often  have  to  scrape  together  our  informa- 
tion from  the  most  insignificant  and  minute  sources,  frequently  dis- 
torted by  unsafe,  traditional  reports. 

To  render  our  knowledge  of  the  past  still  more  checkered  and  un- 
equal, insignificant  towns  and  tribes  are  often  described  at  length 
and  the  deeds  of  their  petits  grands  Jiommes  extolled  be^'ond  meas- 
ure. Why?  Only  because  they  happened  to  exist  in  the  vicinity 
of  literary  centres,  or  of  men  of  culture  who  filled  their  leisure  hours 
in  writing  their  biographies  or  chronicles.  At  other  times  events  of 
little  importance  are  magnified  into  deeds  of  consequence,  while 
men  of  heroic  mind  or  eminent  capacities  are  misrepresented  as 
being  mere  common-place  individuals. 

With  our  knowledge  of  the  Karankawa  Indians  chance  has 
played  a  capricious  game  as  well  as  with  that  of  many  other  tribes. 
Although  their  tribe  figures  as  a  people  of  consequence  in  Texan 
colonial  history,  the  information  left  us  by  the  chroniclers  of  the 
tunes  does  not  give  the  necessary  points  enabling  us  to  classify 
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tbem  acconrmg  to  race  ami  language.  Tbeir  records  report  ihaU 
cruelties  were  infliete<l  hy  them  ui>on  harmless  settlers ;  they  dis- 
cuss their  bodily  ap|K*arance,  their  weapons,  implements  and  ca- 
noes, with  some  of  their  customs,  but  they  are  silent  concerning 
their  religious  ideas,  their  migrations,  their  tribal  government,  and 
especially  their  language,  which  is  the  most  iin|K>rtant  character- 
istic of  each  tril)e,  ami  we  have  to  deplore  that  even  in  owr  «c/>ii- 
tific  age  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  tongues  of  primitive  na- 
tions. 

What  our  predecessors  in  Texan  ethnography  have  failed  to 
transmit  to  us,  we  can  in  a  small  degree  supply  now,  by  drawing 
our  conclusions  from  all  the  dhjecta  membra  of  Karankawa  histoiy 
and  tradition.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  these  discon- 
nected notices  to  be  found,  more  than  of  many  other  western  or 
southwestern  tribes,  but  as  to  their  language,  probably  no  living  in- 
dividual can  inform  us  nowalx>ut  its  strange  accents  and  primitive 
vocnbularj'  bi'yond  what  we  here  present. 

For  convenience  I  have  subdivided  the  historical  facts  concern- 
ing this  people  into  four  sections : 

I.     The  Karnnkawa  people  from  the  earliest  historic  times  down 
to  1835,  the  l>eginning  of  Texan  independence. 
II.     Other  Indian  tribes  of  the  Texan  littoral. 

III.  Tribal  synonym}'  of  the  Karankawas. 

IV.  The  Karankawa  tribe  after  1835  ;  its  decline  and  extinction. 

Then  follow : 
V.     Ethnographic  sketch  of  the  Karankawa  Indians. 
VI.     Treatise  upon  the  Karankawa  language. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January^  1890. 


NOTI-;S  OS  KARA^'KA1VA  histoht. 

THE  KAIIANKAWA  PEOPLE  FIIOM  TUB  DISCOVERT  DOWN 

TO  THE  YEAIt  1835. 


Pi'iiHoiijut  et  eztremoi  raeUndo 

ttraail  Auniunt  tine  (clurfej  victor. 

Tjiii earliest  report  we  ijoa^esa  on  the  coast  liiltea  among  wliicli 

_ '*«   Karaukawas  Lave  dwelt  during  Liie  historic  peiioil,  ia  conlained 

•*»  llietwenly-sixllichapterof  the  "XatifragioB"  composed  by  Alvar 

-^  «  »1m  Cubejn  de  T'tica.  one  of  tlie  four  nicu  who  were  saved  from 

•■'ie   unfurtunate  expedition  of  Pumfilo  de  Narvaez.     From  1527  lie 

•ul»3iBt(^,l  for  seven  yeara  among  the  coast  Irilies,  destitute  or  every 

'**ng,  even  of  gnrinents,  but  as  a  trailer  and  medical  practitioner 

**  managed  to  eain  a.  scanty  living.     He  thus  became  acquainted 

****-lai»any  tribes,  even  of  the  interior  tracts,  and  gives  descriptiona 

^*    Lhem  in  liis  a1>ove-menlioned  record.   Among  tlie  coast  tribes  lie 

'"lotions  the  Caoqnes,  Ilan.  Cliorruco,  Doguenos,  Mcndicn,  Qne- 

^'**>«s,  Marianiee,  Gnaycones,  Qnilolcs,  Camoles,  !oa  de  los  Higos.' 

*^<»ie  of  these  can  be  identified  with  the  tribes  Imown  in  later 

****»«  u  the  Kariinkawas  or  llie  Ebnhamos  (to  be  described  be- 

^^^),  thougli  Bome  of  tliem  must  have  lived  in  tbe  same  districts. 

^outel,  tbe  companion  of  Robert  Cnvelier  de  la  l^alle  on  bis  last 

****!  unfortunate  CKpedilton,  bus  left  a  journal  of  his  travels,  in 

^^icli  he  mentions  liie  Eoienkalie  omong  the  tribes  living  nortb  of 

"^^  Mallgnc  river,  and  also  tbe  Kouyam  and  tlie  Qnouan  in  the 

**-*ne  tracts  (Margry,  Dtcouvertes  iii,  288  ;  date  :  February,  1687). 


nnolber  edition  of  this  Journal,  the  Knienkahe  are  called  Korei 
nd  plaued  between  St.  Louis  bay  and  the  Maligm 


the  Korenkake  and  the  misspelt  Koi'enkaiie  v 


iaanRidenliIeH,clc..Miidiid,  1T1B.  Vol. 
JS^cli.tSi'orna  los  Inilioi  ann  prestat 

.T*!"""''-"'* 

jT"«T«lKlaiid«l: 

"*«,"*tr.  irBByofliieloisUonBdeictilieUbyhim  were  held  by  KnrnnkawiiB,  they  wire 
''^fcsMj  thora  of  Ihe  Caoquoa  nni)  the  linn,  wlio  bolLi  lived  on  «  siindbar.    II,  H.  Ban- 
*^t.  Wor  ka,  XV,  p.M,  believB*  Ibnl  Uii>  lain  del  Mnlbado  wai  In  Bui  Antonio  Bsf, 
*S.  r.  rreooh,  Htilor.  CoUeuUuDi  of  Lit.,  1 , 1»  «qq. 
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the  Karanka^a  Indians,  while  the  Qiiouan,  in  French  spelling,  ap- 
pear to  l>e  the  Cujanos. 

Long  lists  of  other  Indian  tribes  are  adde<l  to  these  passages, 
Bulnlivided  into  tril>es  living  north  and  in  others  living  west  and 
northwest  of  the  Maligne river.  Where  the  exploring  part}*  crossed 
thi^i  river,  it  was  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at  Rouen  and  probably  it 
w\'is  the  Colorado  river  of  the  present  day.  Some  of  these  tribal 
names  have  the  ring  of  Karankawa  woixls,  but  since  manj-  are  writ- 
ten differently  in  the  two  lists, ^  we  cannot  attempt  to  analyze  any 
of  them  here.  The  tribes  |)ermanentiy  hostile  to  the  |>eople  among 
whom  the  expedition  was  then  8ta3*ing,  li\ed  to  the  southwest, 
towanl  the  Rio  Grande. 

Joutel  then  adds  a  short  ethnographic  notice  upon  the  habits  and 
customs  of  these  coast  people  (Margry,  Dec.  in,  286-292),  whom 
he  had  leisure  enough  to  study  before  the  expedition  started  on  its 
way  northeast.  They  seerae»l  to  be  peaceable  and  rather  timid 
than  obtrusive  ;  except  during  the  heavy  "northers"  the  male  sex 
went  about  in  a  perfectl}*  nude  state,  while  tlie  females  wore  skins 
reaching;  from  the  belt  to  the  knees.  Thev  had  baskets  and  made 
some  iKjtter}'  for  cooking  their  victuals ;  they  possessed  horses, 
which  they  could  have  obtained  only  from  the  Spaniards;  the  dogs 
seen  among  them  were  voiceless^  their  ears  were  straight  and  their 
snouts  were  like  those  of  foxes.  When  upon  the  Maligne  river, 
the  horses  were  always  seen  fleeing  whenever  Indians  were  ap- 
proaching, or  bathing  in  the  current  of  the  river  (p.  286).  Whether 
these  Indians  had  any  idea  of  religion,  Joutel  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain ;  when  questioned  they  jwinted  to  the  sky,  and  the  Frenchmen 
were  regarded  by  them  "almost  as  spirits"  (p.  292). 

This  author  also  relates  that  R.  C.  de  la  Salle  enjoined  his  men 
to  treat  these  Indians  with  care  and  propriety  and  made  small  pres- 
ents to  them  to  keep  them  in  good  humor ;  for,  said  he,  if  a  con- 
flict should  occur  between  us  and  these  savages,  we  would  be  too 
small  in  numbers  to  resist  them  successrullv. 

Among  the  tribes  mentioned  in  that  vicinitv  is  that  of  the  Ebo 
hamOj  Ilebohamos,  liahamos  or  Bracamos.  Joutel  states  in  his 
narrative  (French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  134)  that  de  la  Salle  took  a 
vocahuhuy  of  their  lang\iage,  which  is  very  diflerent  from  that  of 
the  Cenis  and  more  dillicult;  that  they  were  neighbors  and  allies 
of  the  Cenis  and  understood  part  of  their  language.     Cavelier  (in 

>  One  libt  in  Murgry,  Ddc,  and  the  oUicr  in  B.  F.  French. 
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Si;M.  Ijirly  VovBges,  p.  22)  states  that  tlie  "Bracdmoa"  diveltnear 
Ui«  Turt  and  lliat  tlie  Fiuiicli  tried  to  cnlUvntc  tlieir  frieiidsbip 
(Mircli,  1GK5).  Delisie's  innp  (nlioiit  1707?)  pluses  tliem  west  of 
•  river  emptying  into  tlie  St.  Louis  (or  St.  BeniiuTl)  bay.  Fort 
luiiii  being  on  tlie  moiitli  of  said  river,  west  shore.'  Fattier  Donay 
mentions  tliem  as  being  liosliie  to  tbe  tribe  of  tlie  Qui  nets.*  Their 
niunii  resemljles  the  Karanltavva  term  b4liema,  wliicli  is  mentioneil 
ill  our  vocabulary.  After  tbat  no  furtliei'  mention  of  them  is  made 
'u  llie  annals  or  documents. 

Wlien  Robert  Cavelierde  la  SaHe  retnrnecl  to  these  pni'ts,  early  in 
Ui«  year  1G87,  he  made  explorations  from  Fort  Saint  Lonis,  whicli 
i<fbuA  previously  built  upon  St.  Louis  bay  (jinrt  of  Matagorda 
Kv)  inlo  tbe  surrounding  districts.  On  one  of  these  excur- 
sions lie  t<X(k  away  from  the  Clamcuet  Iitilinns  Bonie  canoes  to  sail 
up  one  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  buy,  and  to  estalilish  a  set- 
licnieiiL  Tbey  felt  enraged  at  tliis  act,  and  aUliongb  peace  was 
"isiie,  their  passions  were  aroused.  When  Ihey  heard  of  La  Salle's 
Stptrture  and  assassinniion  they  attacked  Lbe  (Iweniy  or  more) 
ftmrii  men  and  women  left  in  the  fort  at  a  time  when  tbey  wera 
mT  Uieir  guard  and  massacred  all  but  five  (1G87).  Those  who 
**K»|)iLred  uuctcrwent  no  punishment  except  painful  tattooing  and 
being  compelled  to  follow  the  Indians  on  Iheir  hunts  and  war-ex- 
pi^ilions.^  In  1689  these  French  people  were  rescued  by  a  Span- 
Wieipodiiion  nnder  Don  Alonsode  Leon.*  That  the  Cliimcoet, 
B'Uthey  were  also  culled,  Quelanhubeehes,  are  tbe  same  people 
u  the  Ku  rank  a  was  will  soon  appear. 

Atlcr  the  dose  of  the  Spanisli  succession  war.  the  government 
<^lipain  resolved  lo  put  a  slop  to  French  encroachments  upon  ter- 
'^loriM  which  it  considered  to  be  its  own,  by  occupying  the  im- 
■"•hm  country  now  known  as  Texas  and  establialiing  colonies,  forts 
M  iQlssions  ni>on  its  area.  The  Sabine  river  was  to  be  the  limit 
Wtween  French  Louisiana  and  lbe  new  Spanish  possession,  which 
**lit  under  ditTerent  names  (provincin  de  las  tec  as,  provineia  de 
'••Noeviia  Filipinas  were  tbe  names  for  the  portion  cast  of  Me- 
dina rivor)  and  governors  were  installed  in  two  fortified  places, 
^■wgdoches  and  San  Antonio  de  Bejar. 


■•P  nprwliieol  InJ.WIr 
Ve^ilr  Vo)ri.«e»,p  ) 
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Not  long  after  this  (since  1716)  a  niimf>er  of  missions  were  es- 
tablished to  cbristianize  the  natives  and  from  that  time  onwsrd  we 
|>ossess  some  historical  though  scanty  information  upon  the  Teian 
tribes.     Not  all  of  these  missions  had  charchea  or  other  buildings 
erected  within  their  areas,  as  was  done  on  a  large  scale  in  aud 
around  San  Antonio  de  Bejar  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Califor- 
nia, but  in  inanv  of  them  the  curate  became  an  itinerant  teacher 
and  adviser  of  the  natives  to  be  converted.    This  was  the  cose,  e.g,^ 
u\H}n  the  lower  Rio  Grande  aud  probably  also  in  some  of  the  misr 
sions  of  eastern  Texas. ^ 

Although  Spanish  domination  was  now  firmly  established  through- 
out Texas, — at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of  what  is  now  Texas — 
but  little  is  transmitted  to  us  al)Out  the  natives  of  those  parts  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  state  documents 
preserved  in  Austin  do  not  begin  earlier  than  1740.  From  French 
writers  of  the  period  we  gather  a  few  [>oints  which  probabl}'  refer 
to  the  Karankawas  or  some  people  closely  cognate  with  them. 

A  French  olllcor,  Si  mars  de  Belle-Isle,  was  exploring  the  west- 
ern countries  and  had  the  misfortune  of  being  captured  by  the  In- 
dians, lie  lived  fifteen  months  in  slavery  among  a  people  of  an- 
thropophagists  residing  at  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Karankawas,  from  1719  to  1721,  and  when  released  and  re- 
turned to  the  French  colony  on  the  Mississippi  river,  the  narrative 
of  his  tragic  falc  excited  the  compassion  of  his  countrymen  to  such 
a  degree  that  all  the  contemporaneous  writers  on  Louisiana  refer 
to  it;^ 

Contemporaneously  with  de  Belle-Isle's  stay  among  these  na- 
tives, Bcnard  de  la  Ilarpe  relates  that  Beranger,  in  1720,  found  an- 
thropophagists  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  (by  sea)  in  Lat.  2o°  45',  on  what  he  thought  to 
be  St.  Bernard  bav.^ 

Sixty  years  after  these  events,  Milfort,  a  French  commander, 
passed  through  southern  Texas  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  war- 
riors of  the  Creek  or  Maskoki  nation  of  Alabama,  and  five  days 
travel  west  of  St.  Bernard  bay  met  a  tribe  called  Atacapas,  who 
were  anthropophagists,  as  this  name  designates,  which  is  taken 

>  A  comprt'hensive  lii.-<toi  \c  t%kctch  of  Texan  missionary  establishmentt*  wiU  be  found 
in  11.  II.  IVintrolt,  Hibl.  of  Uio  North  Mexionn  Staler,  I,  p.  G09(whole  vol.  xv). 

«  C  I.  liiH  own  rep(M  t  in  Murgry,  Deo.  c>t  Etnbl.  vi,  SSO-^IU,  and  What  Le  Page  da 
Prat/.  Hist,  of  La.  (1738)  and  llos^u  (1771)  8tate  about  him. 

•  French,  Ui«t.  Coll.  of  La.,  UI,  78,  7U;  cf.  ibid.,  WM«. 
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Vt)Di  the  Clm'liU  laiigiifige.    In  extenuation  of  this  charge  MilTort 
States,  tliat  "lliey  ilu  nut  eat  men,  but  roust  tlietn  only,  on  ac^t^oniit 
or  llii>  cruelties  Gi'st  pi'&ctiaeil  ngaiiiHt  theii'  ancestors  by  tlie  S 
iar(ts."> 

>t'liellter  tliis  last  Btatement  rests  upon  a  miBunderstanding  or 
kns  to  l>e  regar<ie(l  as  a  cruel  irony,  the  fuct  is  certain  llmt  these 
peo|ile  were  aiithropophngists  up  to  the  beginning  of  Die  nineteenth 
fttnuiry.  The  ambenlic  and  dodnmcnlary  proofs  tlial  all  lije  or'g- 
il»I(not  all  tbe  intrusive)  Texan  tribes  were  man-eslers  are  too  nii- 
neroua  lo  i>ermit  any  doubt  of  this  fact.  The  Tonkaive,  the  In- 
dians on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  the  numerous  Assinai  (Cenis,  now 
C«liio)  tribes,  and  the  Atilkapaof  eouthweslern  Louisiana  were 
ill  given  lo  this  horrible  practice,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the 
Tonkiwe  alnte  that  human  flesh  tastes  like  bear  meat,  Anthro- 
poiibsgism  was  also  common  among  some  Algonquin  and  Iroquois 
tribes  sett  led  around  the  great  Canadian  lakes.  Ethnologists  who 
llirough  false  pbilanlliropy  revoke  in  doubt  the  historic  statements  { 

*liic'h  prove  the  fact,  have  never  been  able  to  controvert  these  les-  | 

limonies:  Uiey  have  only  eliown  thereby  their  inability  to  place 
tliHDKlves  into  the  state  of  mind  of  an  aboriginal  Americau  sav- 
•ge.  Tlie  two  brolbera  Talon  staled  iu  their  esominaliou,  lliat  the 
Clioicoet  did  not  eat  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Frenchmen,  but  were 
'f  Ibe  habit  of  eating  those  of  their  Indian  antagonists.  Jean- 
Bapliste  Talon  said,  that  they  offered  him  the  flesh  of  Ayonai 
iixlians  during  three  days,  but  that  he  preferred  to  die  of  hunger 
Uun  to  accept  this  food.^ 

OUier  inslnnces  of  anllnopopiiagy  among  the  southern  tribes  are 
tumerotis  about  that  period.  In  1TI9  Benard  de  la  Harpe  reports 
tbitivejisted  among  thcTawakaros^  and  the  Wichitas,  who  in  one 
(tut  bad  calen  seventeen  Cancys  (Apaches).*  Fiinis  and  Padu- 
k»»  (Couianches)  devoured  eacli  other's  prisoners  of  war,  as  nar- 
ntad  kf  the  same  officer  in  1719.^  One  of  the  manifold  motives 
ftircuDiluilisni  was  probably  the  expectation  of  depriving  the  dead 
*f  Ibe  possibility  of  living  a  second  life  and  of  taking  revenge. 
lo  Unico,  Central  and  South  America  anthropophiigy  was  more 
^utnt  and  widespread  than  in  the  northern  continent. 
At  tbe  end  of  the  eighteenth  centui-y  we  meet  with  some  Spanish- 

■<HMr«)  Vaton,  M<malre  on  couii  d'oeH  rniilde  unr 

*4Mf«MalKDatlonC<THk.    Pnrii.    An.  ii  (li«U),  |>.  Ml 

'r.Hiitr;.  |)4(i.et  KuU.  IM.  p.eia.  'Mi 
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Mexican  documents  which  give  us  an  insight  into  the  civil  con 
Hon  of  tlie  Karankawa  and  of  some  of  the  coast  tribes  of  th 
neighborhood. 

A  document  preserved  in  tlie  state  archives  in  Austin,  consul 
by  me  in  December,  1884,  is  dated  1793  and  mentions  the  found — 
tion  of  missions  among  the  Karankawas  on  Colorado  river,  amo 
the  Cocos  (perhaps  near  Sabine  river),  tlie  Ilorcoquisas  on  low 
Trinity  river,  and  among  the  Comanches.     "It  is  impossible 
christianize  the  Carancahuazes  of  the  Colorado  on  account  of  tbe 
close  friendship  which  they  entertain  with  the  Lipans     .     •     .     . 
The  Carancahuazes  originated  and  came  from  the  coast  and  during 
summer  continually  live  upon  the  islands,  in  winter  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  Refugio.     For  their  crossings  and  fisheries  they  pos- 
sess canoes,  and  there  is  also  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nueces  bay 
or  river  (en  las  Nuezes)  ;  they  like  to  visit  the  bay  (las  lagunas) 
and  the  coast,  as  there  are  quantities  of  cactus-figs  around  it.  From 
all  this  it  appears  how  troublesome  it  would  be  for  these  Indiana 
to  give  up  their  own  territory  ;  it  is  also  important  for  us  to  have 
control  of  the  Port  of  Mata  Gorda,  and  hence  the  site  selected  [for 
their  mission]  at  Refugio  seems  the  best,  as  the  lands  there  will 
never  become  deficient  of  the  larger  game,  necessary  for  their  sus- 
tenance ;  ,  .  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  new  fort  (presidio) 
upon  the  spot  proposed  for  locating  the  Carancahuazes  upon  Colo- 
rado river,  which  will  be  distant  about  twenty  leagues  from  thesite 
of  Nuestra  Seuora  del  Refugio,  where  the  other  Carancahuazes 
live  under  the  superintendence  of  Father  Garza." 

Refugio  is  the  county  seat  of  Refugio  county  and  lies  below  the 
confluence  of  La  Vaca  and  Medio  creeks,  midway  between  Corpus 
Christi  and  Victoria,  about  28°  40'  Lat.  It  is  distant  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  southwestern  direction  from  Matagorda  town, 
which  is  built  at  the  outlet  of  Colorado  river.  It  appears  that 
individuals  of  the  Karankawa  people  were  then  settled  at  two 
places  at  least,  and  were  clumging  their  habitations  with  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  Spaniards  were  in  the  habit  of  peopling 
their  missions  with  the  Indians  of  the  neighboring  tribes  by  using 
military  force.  The  mission  of  Nuestra  Seuora  de  Refugio  was 
established  iii  1790  and  had  sixty-seven  Indians  in  1793^  (H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Vol.  xv,  p.  S33).  A  census  taken  in  1814  shows  one 
hundred  and  ninety  individuals  settled  there  (Texas  State  Ar- 
chives). 
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Another  mission,  where  some  Karankawas  had  been  settled  with 

A^ranama  Indians  and  perhaps  witii  other  tribes  also,  was  La  Bahia 

^el  Espiritn  Santo,  on  the  southern  bank  of  San  Antonio  river, 

UTiil  lying  a  little  below  the  city  of  Goliad.     A  short  distance  sei>- 

H.rated  it  from  Refugio,  which  is  almost  due  south  ;  a  census  of 

"the  mission  taken  in  1789  shows  eight3'-t\vo  individuals.*      Muh- 

^^^npfordt's  work  "der  Freistaat  Mexico"  (1842),  ii,  120,  oven  places 

the  original  sites  of  the  Karankawa  between  Goliad  or  La  BahinT 

And  Aransas  (Aranzaso),  and  for  doing  this  he  must  have  had 

some  documentary  evidence  before  him. 

A  document  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  dated  1796 
and  extracted  by  Orozco  y  Berra  in  his  '*Gcografia  de  las  Lenguas 
de  Mexico"  (18G4),  p.  382,  proves  that  the  land  occupied  b}^  the 
Lipans  of  the  lower  countries  bordered  east  upon  those  of  the  Ka- 
rankawas and  the  Borrados.^ 

The  reports  concerning  this  coast  people,  which  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  differ  considerably  from  the 
earlier  ones  by  the  constant  references  made  to  the  unparalleled 
ferocity  and  cruelty  aYid  the  desultory',  unforeseen  attacks  of  these 
**barbarians."  Horrible  stories  are  still  told  by  the  descendants 
of  the  settlers  of  the  cannibalistic  atrocities  practised  upon  the  iso- 
lated families  of  their  ancestors  who  had  settled  in  the  coast  tracts. 
^'ot  only  the  whites  felt  the  rage  of  these  aborigines,  who  began 
t0  8ee  that  gradually  their  coast  lands  would  slip  from  their  hith- 
erto almost  undisputed  control,  but  also  intertribal  contests  with 
the  Lipans,  Aranamas,  Tonkawe,  Bidai  and  chiefly  with  the  Co- 
ranches,  whom  they  greatly  feared,^  called  the  Karankawa  war- 
riors to  arms  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  them  before  Texas 
became  an  independent  commonwealth.     Captain  Thomas  Bridges 

'  La  Bahia  del  Espirita  Santo  was  founded  as  a  presidio  in  17*22  on  the  site  of  dcla 
Salle's  Fort  St.  Louis  on  La  Vaca  river ;  transferred  to  the  Sun  Antonio  river  ubont  17i( ; 
Bored  up  the  river  to  itA  final  Bite  opposite  Goliad  in  1740.  In  1782  its  population  was 
9re hundred  acd  lllleeii.    II.  IL  Dancroa,  Works,  Vol.  xv,  633. 

'  Dorrndos  or  ^'Indians  painted  in  stripes."    The  passage  runs  as  follows :  "Los  Li- 
panes  sc  dividen  en  dos  clases  nombradas  de  arriba  y  do  abajo,  con  rcl'urencia  ul  curso 

del  Rio  Grande,  cuyas  aguas  los  bafian Los  dc  abaJo  ticncn  bus  altcruati- 

Tasdepaz  y  gueiTa  con  los  indios  curancaguaces  y  bonados  que  habitan  la  niurisnia. 
....  Por  el  orientc  sus  limltes  son  los  curanguuces  y  borrados,  provinciu  do  Tejus ; 
per  cl  snr  nues tra  frontera.*' 

*  Halliard,  N.  D.,  the  History  of  the  Republic  of  Texas;  p.  251  sqq.  (London,  1842, 
flvo)  states  that  the  *'.Carancahuas  about  the  year  1796  commenced  u  sanguinary  war  with 
tiM  Comanches,  which  lasted  for  several  yearo." 
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used  to  state,  that  from  1800  up  to  his  time  about  thirty  war  par — 
ties,  and  not  more,  had  been  sent  out  by  these  Indians. 

The  ferocity  of  the  Karankawas  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  wes 
consider  the  brutalities  wliich  thej'  experienced  at  tlie  liands  of  thes 
white  people  who  came  to  deprive  them  of  their  fishing  groundai 
and  coast  tracts,  and  moreover  interfered  with  their  family  con — 
nections. 

\   While  Galveston  island  was  occupied  by  the  well-known  pirate 
Lafitte,  some  of  his  men  in  1818  abducted  one  of  the  Karankawas 
women.     To  revenge  this  injury,  about  three  hundred  of  these  In- 
dians landed  on  the  sand-bar,  near  the  '*Three  Trees."   When  this 
become  known,  two  hundred  of  the  adventurers,  armed  with  two 
pieces  of  artiller}-,  immediately  proceeded  down  the  island  to  meet 
the  Indiims,  who  after  a  stubborn  fight  and  the  loss  of  about  thirty 
men  withdrew  to  the  mainland.     After  Lafitte  had  evacuated  his 
position  upon  that  island,^  Dr.  Parnell  visited  it  in  1821  to  hunt 
for  treasures  supposed  to  have  been  buried  there  by  the  freebooters. 
He  found  some  Indians,  attacked  them  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
historian  Yoakum  believes  that  it  was  through  these  attacks  that 
the  Karankawas  subsequently  became  so  hostile  towards  the  colo- 
nists following  in  the  wake  of  Stephen  Austin. 

In  1822  these  Indians  put  to  death  four  men  left  in  charge  of 
two  vessels  loaded  with  immigrants  and  goods,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  river,  and  destroyed  the  goods. 

Encounters  between  the  settlers  and  the  Karankawa  Indians  oc- 
curred not  only  on  the  coast,  but  also  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Texan  tide-water  section.  Thus  in  1823,  when  the  city  of  San 
Felipe  de  Austin  was  founded  on  the  lower  Brazos  river  by  Stephen 
Austin,  one  of  the  settlers  reported  that  a  number  of  Karankawas 
had  come  up  the  Colorado  river  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
Skull  creek,  a  northwestern  aflfluent  of  the  Colorado  in  Colorado 
count}',  fifteen  miles  below  his  settlement.^  From  their  ambush 
they  killed  Loy  and  Alley,  two  of  his  joung  friends  who  were  just 

»  Qnote»l  from  IT.  S.  Thriill,  Pictorinl  History  of  Texas  (1879),  pp.  451.  who  also  fflTet 
pome  of  the  incidents  below.  Lafitte,  who  died  1826  in  Yticatin,  first  had  his  piratical 
lic.'idqtinrtcrfl,  IM 1-1813,  on  Grande  Terre  i&land,  now  Barataria,  coast  of  Louisiana,  and 
fought  on  Iho  American  8i<le  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  (1815). 

•  W.  B.  Dewees,  Letters  ft-om  an  early  settler  of  Texas;  LoulsTlllef  1854;  pp.  S7, 
38  (letter  dated  Aug.  29,  1823).  lie  also  mentions  having  seen  TonkawS  Indians;  cL 
p.  45. 
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Trtimfng  in  their  boat  with  a  load  of  corn  ;  n  third  Tn.in,  Clarfte, 
«howas  willi  tbera  managed  to  eacat>e,  tlioiigli  severely  woiindetl. 
HealarmM  tlie  settlers  on  tbe  day  following  ;  lliey  galliered,  nm- 
baslicil  llie  Indians  and  killed  nine  of  tliam  on  one  spot  and  ten 
DiDre  upon  tlie  prairie.  More  flglils  occurred  on  Bay  prairie.  These 
laAma  are  described  by  him  as  t.ill  men  of  a  stont,  mugniUcetit 
Kctcrior,  us  excellent  lionrncn  and  fierce  cannii'uls,  wbo  divelt 
bctvecn  ihe  Brazos  ami  Brazos  .Snnlingo.'  Their  bows  were  as 
Inng  OS  tliey  were  tbeniaeives  and  they  bit  their  mark  with  great  pre- 
cision at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  They  wore  beaulirul 
plnitsof  hair. 

ft'bile  engaged  in  surveying  lands  in  1824,  Captain  Chriesman 
M  several  skirmishes  wilh  Iho  Karankawaa  on  the  St.  Bernard 
linr  and  Gulf  prairie.  The  BcvercsC  encounter  was  sustained  by 
■  company  tinder  Captain  Randall  Jones  on  a  creeli  in  Brazoria 
Winty,  since  called  Jones'  creclc.  Fifieen  Indians  were  reimrtcil 
VSM  tind  tliQ  whites  lost  three  men. 

The  destinies  of  this  littoral  nation  began  to  take  a  decisive 
tiiniin  1825,  nlien  tbe  Anglo-American  colonists,  wiio  hud  largely 
bcrmsed  in  numbers,  banded  together  to  rid  tliernselves  of  these 
prM^tory  Indians,  who  bad  heconie  exasperated  by  their  frequent 
Itwwof  warriors  and  revenged  themselves  by  stealing  and  murdor- 
ilg.  Col.  Anstin  requested  Captain  Abner  Knykendall  to  gather  a 
nipaof  volunteers  and  to  expel  Ihe  Indians  from  his  land  grant, 
■liieb  extended  west  to  the  La  Vaca  river.  Tlie  Imlians  were  routed 
uxiwblle  the  troops  pnrsiied  them,  they  were  met  at  the  Uana- 
Wl»  (or  Menawhilu)  creek.*  six  miles  east  of  Goliad  city,  by  a 
Citholic  missionary  of  Ln  Bnliin,  who  look  the  refugees  nnder  liis 
pmKvtion.  lie  conveyed  the  promise  of  these  Indians,  that  they 
■mM  never  show  themselves  again  cast  of  the  La  Vaca  river,  and 
tiili  promise  was  accepted.  But  they  did  not  keep  this  compact 
tor  sny  length  of  time ;  portions  of  them  returned  to  the  Colo* 
rule  Ti»er,  committed  new  depredations  and  were  scourged  again 
hy  the  colonists. 3  This  defeat  is  evidently  tlie  same  event  wliich  is 
luUTateil  by  a  relative  of  Stephen  Austin,  Mrs.  Mary  Austin  Ilol- 
ItJ,  lo  her  book  :  Texas  (Lexington,  163G,  8vo,  with  map)  ;  she  is 

■XfarlheionUietDBBi)  of  Pmdrois1nnd,TeisB, 

■  it  tlBiiaiil  of  San  Anlonlo  river  comrng  rram  the  norUtwesi, 

■Ihnll,  p.  Ul.    Dnker,  D.  W.  C,  Texas  Scrap  Book,  ISTS;  in  sillcla  Ukcn  from 

IW  Almai'nv.  iVTi.  mil  comiiuseil  lij  J,  II.  Riiykflndnll  la  inecrUMl  t1>crc.  Tlic  culler 

liaMof  UieTeiaa  Alauano  contoln  nunr  artlcloa  of  value  tor  Indian  lililorr. 
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more  circumstantial  in  her  account,  but  fails  to  give  the  date  of 
the  occurrence.  In  tliis  she  is  equalled  by  many  other  chroniclers 
and  historians  of  the  west,  who  seem  to  think  that  history  can  be 
written  without  any  chronology. 

Tiie  same  event  is  also  referred  to  in  a  sensational  article  on  this 
tribe  inserted  in  ''Tiie  Republic'*  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  of  April 
13,  1889,  page  13,  which  appears  to  place  this  final  reduction  of 
tlie  Karankawas  after  the  time  they  had  massacred  the  iniiabitants 
and  destro3'ed  the  town  of  Matagorda  in  1827  (?)  and  adds  an  in- 
cident of  warfare  which  took  place  near  Old  Cane}'  and  PeaciL 
creek.  Not  the  least  regard  is  paid  to  the  causation  and  chrono- 
logic order  of  historic  events. 

Among  the  earlier  American  settlers  it  was  an  admitted  fact, 
that  man}'  of  the  depredations  and  murders  committed  b}'  Indians 
on  isolated  farms  and  upon  inoffensive  hunting  parties  passing 
through  tlie  country  were  instigated  by  the  lilexican  population, 
who  regarded  the  Anglo-Americans  as  intruders  and  feared  their 
increasing  numbers.  Mrs.  Oliver  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  some 
Karankawas  together  with  other  Indians  formed  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican army,  and  that  after  tlie  battle  of  the  Alamo  the  American 
settlers  retaliated  heavily  for  the  crimes  committed  by  them  with 
or  without  the  behest  of  their  Mexican  superiors.  This  brought 
them  into  submission  and  made  them  perceive  the  necessity  of  be* 
ing  on  better  terms  with  their  new  rulers. 

Their  losses  in  numbers  and  the  dissolute  mode  of  life,  which 
they  had  adopted  while  they  were  dependent  on  the  Mexicans, 
did  more  than  any  other  causes  to  bring  on  their  decay  as  a  na- 
tional body  and  their  final  extinction.  The  sad  story  of  their  an- 
nihilation during  the  era  of  Texan  independence,  with  some  notices 
on  their  latest  chiefs,  will  be  recounted  in  another  chapter. 

To  close  up  the  period  of  the  national  independence,  I  intend  to 
give  a  rapid  survey  of  all  the  coast  tribes  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Karankawas,  an  undertaking  which  may 
ultimately  shed  more  light  upon  the  afiSnities  once  existing  among 
them  in  race  or  language  than  we  have  now.  Another  chapter 
will  deal  with  the  various  names  under  which  the  Karankawa  In- 
dians, or  portions  of  them,  were  known  to  the  whites  and  Indians* 
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Inlerim  dnnt  tii  eeUres  mgittai 
promU,  haec  de'nta  acuit  tijaendoi. 

"Smn.AR  climates  proilnce  sirailnr  Imbils  nn<J  customs"  is  an 
ctlinologic  piinciple  wliicli  mny  be  accepted  as  line  in  ils  general 
s«nse.  but  is  not  irilLout  its  rcsti'ictions.  The  gulf  const  or  tide 
Water  section  of  Texna  has  once  liarlwred  ninny  indigeiwuB  triliea, 
called  ttutociitlionic,  because  tlioy  liad  forgotten  all  about  the  for- 
mer migrations  of  tlieir  ancestors  or  congeners,  Ttiese  tribes, 
entirely  iilentlRed  with  the  country  in  nhicli  they  grew  up,  all 
showeil  many  analogies  in  tlieir  habits;  they  wore  no  moccasins, 
prot«cte(i  themaelvea  with  dress  or  akiiis  in  cold  weather  only,  lived 
in  the  pure  hunter  and  Gsher  state,  painted  and  tattooed  themselves, 
*ere  anthropophagi sts  and  engaged  in  continual  warfare  amongeach 
Other.  To  these  belong  the  tribes  of  the  Alaknpa,  of  the  Assinai, 
the  Earankawa,  the  TonkawL'ya  and  the  Pukawd.  But  there  were 
alsoaome  trilKrs  in  this  littoral  tract,  who  were  intrttden  from  the 
north  and  differed  from  the  above  in  many  of  tlieir  customs,  thongli 
by  length  of  time  they  came  to  adopt  some  of  these.  We  have  to 
Count  among  these  ititnulers  the  various  Apnclie-Tlnno  tribes,  of 
which  tlie  Lipans  were  the  moat  prominent,  and  also  whatsoever  of 
the  Pdni  family  ( Wichllaa,  Tawakoni,  Wcko)  advanced  so  far  south 
»« toreach  temporarily  Ihe  coast ;  also  the  Kdyowe  and  the  Coman- 
ches,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  great  Shoshoiiian  (Ne'-nme,  Ne'- 
■itn*)  inland  family.  Of  all  these  intrusive  bodies  of  Indians  none 
•eillwl  permanently  on  the  coast  except  a  portion  of  the  Lipans. 

I  begin  with  the  enumerntion  of  such  tribea  as  lived  nearest  to 
UwKnrankawa  Indians,  the  numerous  bays,  inlets  and  eandbnra 
or  the  Texas  cooat.  With  these  the  probability  is  greater  than 
with  the  remoter  ones  that  they  were  congeners  in  race  or  language 
"Ith  the  trit>e  which  chiefly  occupies  our  attention.  I  shall  often 
htn  occasion  to  refer  to  Professor  J.  C.  E.  Buschmann'a  notes  on 
Uic  Tes&n  tribes,  arrayed  in  alphiil>etic  order  in  his  "  Spuren  der 
utekiscben  Sprache,"  Berlin,  1859  {Transact.  Boy.   Acad.   Sci- 
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ences  of  1854),  pp.  417-455.  He  was  the  first  scientist  who  pub- 
lished a  methodic  account  of  this  portion  of  North  American  In- 
dianology. 

The  Aranama,  an  agricultural  and  peaceable  people,  were  settled 
upon  the  mission  of  La  Bahia  south  of  Goliad,  where  some  Karan- 
kawa  Indians  also  formed  a  part  of  the  neophytes.  They  are 
reported  to  have  previously  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike 
Karankawa,  though  no  date  is  given  for  the  event.  Morse,  in  his 
Report  (1822),  mentions  Arrenannises  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  upon  the  San  Antonio  river  and  the  tribe  ex- 
isted there  much  later. ^ 

Biakatronge ;  see  Caoque. 

Cnoque  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  living  upon  the  sandbar  where 
A.  N.  Cabe<^a  de  Vaca  and  his  three  companions  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  which  he  calls  Island  of  Misfortune  (Isla  del  Malhado).  They 
spoke  another  language  or  dialect  than  the  Uan,  who  lived  upon 
the  same  island,  and  whose  name  appears  to  be  the  Caddo  term 
haydnu,  contracted  into  hd-an,  \\^'v\^ people,  men.^  In  another  chap« 
ter  of  his  "Naufragios"  this  people  is  called  Capoques,  and  Father 
Anastasius  Douay  speaks  of  them  as  Quoaquis,  living  near  St* 
Louis  bay,  raising  crops  of  maize  and  selling  horses  at  lowprices.^ 
They  belonged  to  the  Biscatronges  or  "Weepers"  seen  by  de  la 
Salle's  companions,  and  individuals  of  the  same  gens  always  went 
together,'*  as  reported  by  Cabe^a  de  Vaca.  These  "Weepers"  were 
called  by  that  name,  because  before  presenting  a  request  or  com- 
plaint, they  cried  and  wept  in  the  most  piteous  manner  for  half  an 
hour  —  a  peculiar  and  expressive  kind  of  gesture  language !  This 
custom  was  common  among  the  tribes  of  the  vicinity  and  hence 
Biscatronges  cannot  be  considered  as  a  real  tribal  name,  as  several 
tribes  differing  from  each  other,  whenever  they  observed  this  cus- 
tom, could  be  called  so.^  The  tribes  of  the  Kouyam  and  Qnouan 
we  have  mentioned  previously.  An  anonymous  Mexican  document 
of  1828  states  that  the  "Tarancahuases  y  Cujanos"  are  coast  tribes 
scattered  from  the  harbor  of  Corpus  Christi  (northeastward)  to  the 
bar  of  Colorado  river.    They  are  good  fighters  and  often  attacked 

lU.  S.  Thrall,  Pictorial  History  of  Texas ;  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  1879,  p.  446. 
s  This  CuUdo  word  is  variously  pronounced:  li4yuuu,  li^ano,  hi-ano,  etc.;  an  Indiem 
is:  h4tino  h^ano,  lit.  "red  person,"  liatiuo,  4tinu  meaning  red. 
•Shea,  Discovery,  p.  207. 

*  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  in  Baroia,  Historiadores,  I,  pp.  17,  28. 

*  For  tlie  verb  to  weep,  cry,  our  Karanl^awa  list  has  the  term  owiya. 
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St.  Austin's  colonists,  though  they  were  repulsed  by  them.  Both 
tribes  had  about  one  hundred  families  as  a  joint  population.^ 
**  Cujanos  or  Cuyanes  "  are  mentioned  long  before  this  as  inhabit- 
ing tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  (de  Bejar),  probably  be- 
cause placed  there  upon  a  mission  and  they  must  be  identical  with 
the  Caoques  and  also  with  the  Cokes,  whom,  in  1849,  Bollaert  de- 
clares to  be  al)ranch  of  the  "  Koronks.'** 

The  Cocoa  mentioned  by  Morse  and  others  appear  to  have  lived 
in  Louisiana  and  to  belong  to  the  Atakapafamil}' ;  the  Caddo  term 
k6ko,  kiiku  means  water;  cf.  tiie  names  of  Coco  prairie  and  of  Ana- 
coco  in  western  Louisiana,  Vernon  Parish. 

Ebahamo,  What  we  know  of  this  tribe  has  all  been  stated  pre- 
viously among  the  early  accounts  upon  the  Karankawa.  They  do 
not  appear  again  in  history  and  probably  were  a  tribe  closely  affil- 
iated to  the  Karankawa. 

Engoanna  are  referred  to  by  Charlevoix  (Nouvelle  France,  ed. 
Shea,  IV,  90)  ;  they  were  in  1687  at  war  with  theBahamos  or  Bra- 
camos,  and  figure  upon  the  maps  of  the  period. 

The  Kironona  Indians, were  a  tribe  living  about  thirty  leagues 
southwest  of  the  Assinai  or  Ccnis,  and  were  seen  by  Joutel  and 
others  in  1686,  who  called  them  Kikanonas.     According  to  a  note 
\n  French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  p.  11  (1875),  tiiey  occupied  an  island  or 
peninsula  in  St.  Bernard's  bay,  wliich  was  ten  miles  long  and  five 
broad.     Anast.  Douny  mentions  them  as  neighbors  of  the  Biska- 
tronges  or  "  Weepers  "  and  calls  them  Kironomes.     Barcia  in  his 
Ensayo  refers  to  Joutel's  visit  among  them,  stating  that  the  Ki- 
kanonas received  the  French  in  friendly  manner  and  had  their  hands 
full  of  ears,  thereby  welcoming  them  to  a  repast.     They  referred 
to  a  white  people  in  the  West,  cruel  and  treacherous,  evidently  al- 
luding to  the  Spanish. 3  Daniel  Coxe,  inhis  Carolana^  p.  38  (1741), 
mentions  the  Kirononas  as  a  tribe  settled  on  the  Texas  coast  upon 
n  river  of  tiie  same  name.     It  will  be  shown  below  who  thqjpe  Ki- 
rononas really  were. 

The  Mayeye^  Malleyes  or  Mayes  were  a  tribe  who  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  lived  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  Karankawa  Indians.     They  are  mentioned  in  a  census 

»  Soc.  Geogr.  Mexic,  1870,  p.  266;  cf.  ibid.,  18«9,  p.  504. 

*  Journal  Ethnol.  Soc,  II,  285, 276  (London,  1850). 

*Cr.  Miirqnette  and  Joliet.  Account  of  the  Discov.,  etc.,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
of  La.,  II,  280.— CbarleToix,  New  France,  ed.  Shea,  IV,  88:  footnote  quoting  Father 
Anast.  Doaay  and  Abb^  Carelier. 
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of  the  Indians  of  Nacogdoches  jurisdiction,  taken  in  1790: 
capas,  Maye^'es,  Orcoquiza,  Cocos,  etc.,  and  Dr.  Sibley,  in  his  mcs — 
sage  of  1805,1  mentions  the  Mayes  as  living  on  a  large  creek  ealle(H 
St.  Gabriel,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Guadeloupe  river  and  running" 
into  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard.    They  then  numbered  two  hundred 
men,  spoke  Atakapa  (  ?),  but  jiad  a  language  of  their  own.     Brack- 
enridge's  Views  of  Louisiana  ( 1814),  p.  87,  calls  them  Ma3*ces.  Old 
Simon,  my  Tonkawe  informant,  said  that  the  M63*e,  or  Miyi,  spoke 
a  dialect  of  Tonkawe  and  lived  near  the  Texan  coast,  where  he  saw 
them.     That  they  were  a  people  cognate  to  the  Tonkawe  is  made 
probable  by  the  fact,  that  a  clan,  or  gens  among  these,  is  calle<l  Maye 
or  Me3'ei,  said  to  signify  dizziness.^    Villa  Seiior  knows  of  the 
Malleyes  (p.  823)  as  being  settled  upon  a  water-spring  Las  Puen- 
tecitas  in  the  district  of  San  Antonio  and  calls  them  pagans.     Ar- 
riclvita  calls  them  Ma3'eyes,  settled  upon  the  San  Xavier  Mission, 
which  is  not  identifiable  with  any  of  the  mission  sites  now  known. 
(BuschmanUySpuren,  p.  434.) 

• 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  tribes  which  have  many  ethnic  and 
linguistic  particulars  in  common  with  the  Karankawas.  These 
particulars  will  be  given  in  detail  below  and  will  go  far  to  estal>- 
lish  linguistic  &ffinit3',  though  onl3'  a  distant  one.  These  tribes 
are :  (1)  the  bands  now  known  under  the  collective  name  Tonka* 
w6ya,  abbreviated  Tonkawe  ;  and  (2)  the  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande.  The  former  extent  of  this  family  is  not 
known  with  accuracy.  I  have  called  it  Pakawa  from  one  of  their 
tribes,  some  of  whose  representatives  survive  at  the  present  time 
under  the  name  of  Pintos. 

The  Tonkatce  people  of  Texas,  now  living  upon  the  Oakland  re- 
serve in  the  northern  parts  of  Indian  Territor3',  is  a  conglomerate 
of  tribal  remnants  closel3'  related  to  each  other  but  differing  con- 
sidert^ly  in  their  bodily  size  and  constitution.  The  language  of 
■the  *^*ld  people*'  among  them  contains  many  terms  rcgaixled  as 
archaic  by  those  who  speak  the  language  of  the"  3*oung  people," 
and  one  of  the  thirteen  totemic  gcntes  of  the  people —  (which  in 
1884  had  dwindled  to  seventy-eight  persons),  bears  the  name  "  the 
genuine  Tonkawe."    Tonkaweya  is  the  Weko  name  of  the  people, 

»  Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  ISOfi,  p.  72. 

*  Mayan  eigniHes  terrtipin  in  ttie  Tonkawe  language;  a  tribe  of  "Tortugaa  "  is 
mentioned  in  ttic  vicinity  tibout  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteentb  century,  said  to  be  oaHed 
aRer  a  turtle-tbaped  hill  in  the  tide  water  section  of  Texas. 
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by    wliicli  lliey  are  mentioned  over  ono  himilieil  nnil  sixty  yeara 
«go  ;*  it  is  aiiid  to  menn  'nliey  nil  eliiy  togetljer,"  w6ya,  w^-i,  wai'li, 
l>eing  ilie Cudilo  wwid  Tor  all.    But  llicy  call  lliemselues  by  llie  Ton- 
kan-e  name  or  Titsknii  walitdi,  iiidf'yeiiOMS  wen,  nalive  Indians,  or 
people  f>f  tJiU country,  and  ohserve  tlie  iiisliUites  of  mo tlier- right ■ 
Just  |)rior  totlieir  removal  fiom  northwestern  Tesas  to  tlicir new 
homes,  in  September  and  Oclolier,  1884,  I  had  llie  opportunity  to 
Bttiily  tlieir  language  at  Fort  Griffln,  on  llio  Clear  fork  of  Brazoa 
river,  nlii-re  (hey  had  hccii  placed  aRer  ibe  close  of  tiic  secession 
war.  Oucortheirohl  men,  yimon,said  thallbe  Sl^ye  (orMnyeyea) 
spuke  a.  language  related  to  tlieira  and  one  of  llieir  traditions  states 
tlinl  on  the  co.ist  near  Galveston  they  once  met  a  people  calle<:l 
Ynkwal,  "Drifted  People,"  from  whwm  they  had  andilenly  been 
sepamted  by  a  submergence  of  coast  land  and  who  spoke  a  dia- 
lect of  llieir  language,*     In  conseqtience  of  llieir  erratic  habits, 
tl»e    Tonkawo  (abbreviated  Totika;  Span.  Tancahuas)  people  or 
ralUer  jiortions  of  it  have  lived  in  almost  every  part  of  middle 
Km)  aoulLern  Texas;  one  band  is  mentioned  (1342)  in  Payette 
wwnty,  Boulbeast  of  the  capital ;  one  on  llie  Wallopia  river  (the 
Gumdeloupe  liver  ?)  near  Corpus  Ciirisli  about  1847 ;  another  near 
Waco,  in  iLe  centre  of  ihe  state,  on  tlie  upper  course  of  Brazos 
liver.    TLey  probably  lived  also  near  the  Rio  Grande,  for  many  of 
Uteir  traditions  and  terms  of  the  language  point  to  that  vicinity. 
Tlie  fact  that  certain  Tonkawe  terms  of  general  and  daily  use  aro 
EOBBpound  terms  and  not  short  words,  as  willi  us,  seems  to  prove 
"i*t  llieir  early  Lome  was  distant  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  or  from 
My  large  river  or  lagoon.    I  refer  here  lo  words  like  no-ensli6yun, 
wnoe,  lionl;    tdlmal  a^-kapai,  island,  the  real  meaning  of  these 
'WmB being  "  make  float,"  "round  and  no  water,"  i.  e.,  "dry  round 
piece  of  land  in  the  water."    Neillier  ia  the  term  (or fiah,  niahwfi- 
'■■>>  s  simple  woi-d,  but  Uie  causative  form  of  a  verb.^ 


't»H»Tpe.lnI7l9,(jiill« 
PJ,  IMRHir^  VI,  2"-a70. 

'TiKjr  culleil  tobaiai  ninetcti,  lo 
■^Wt  dliilHt  of  Tonkani^  uinl  ttill 

"t>m  milowlng  wiU  givo  «ome  ci 
"~'  ""      rtfroi 


1  enemies  of  Uio  Cancy  (Apnchea)!  Har- 

nlitfli^fa  nek:  word)  belonging  to  tha 
nl  hy  ihu  iiapple. 
incaiu  oviileiicB  upon  Uie  dlatrlbulloo  Ot 


f'tn  %  carrcipDDileQce  nililrBiKil  lo  me  bj  in  old  Texnn  acttler.  Mr.  T.  W.  Gru- 
■Tn,  ila(nl  L«  Unintre.  FujstM  Co.,  Teim,  Aug.  IT,  lH'lt.  I  ^ibor  tlie  IHot  tlmt  por- 
HMigrilia  Tunkawi  iind  Kurankawm  vera  oIIed  encimped  nc:ir  Iba  iikiL  nhere  he 
•»r«l,-  Die  hemtr  at  HnUgardn,  nenr  Hid  cout,  and  Ilia  luUcr  on  the  Colomdo  rlrer, 
•kwl  rtglHeen  mUci  »bovo  L«  OrangB.  Ho  hnd  mnda  *d  iroiicrrei'l  Tuoaliulurr  of 
V«lwgiu(H  urbulli  tribes.  Hlilub  «ubee<|i>(;nt1y  WM  loet  lu  kd  overllDW,  and  he  n- 
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The  Paikatoa^  Falkawan  or  Fakaw&  family  of  Indians  are  the^ 
aborigines  living  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  thought 
their  limit  to  the  north  and  northwest  is  unknown.  The  numei'ouS' 
dialects  of  this  stock  were  spoken  in  the  west  as  far  as  the  tower- 
ing ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  in  the  east  extended  to  or  be- 
yond the  San  Antonio  river.  One  dialect  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Catechism  of  Padre  Bartholome  Garcia  (Quer^taro,  1760),  who 
was  stationed  for  more  than  twelve  years  in  the  missions  of  Texas 
and  had  under  his  special  charge  the  Indians  gathered  at  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Juan  Capistrano,^  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  San  Antonio.  On  the  title-page  of  his  Catechism,  which  bears 
the  title  of  "  Manual,"  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  lan- 
gua<];e  in  which  he  wrote,  but  states  that  the  questions  put  down 
by  him  will  be  underslooil  by  the  tribes  of  the  Pajalates,  Orejones, 
Pacaos  (the  above  Pakawa  or  Pin tos,  "  tattooed"),' Pacoas,  Trli- 
jayas,  Alasapas,  Pausancs — and  also  by  many  others  living  in  the 
missions  around  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  for  instance, 
the  Pacuachcs,  Mescales,  Pamp6pas,  Tacames,  Chayopiues,  Ve- 
nados,  Pamaqucs  and  by  the  young  people  of  the  Pihuiques,  Bor- 
rados,  Sanipaos  and  Manos  de  PeiTO.  There  are  but  a  few  of  these 
tribes  of  which  the  authors  give  us  the  original  habitat,  but  all  of 
them  dwelt  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Medina  river  or  the 
Rio  San  Antonio.  Other  dialects  of  Pakawd  existed  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  between  Mier  and  Matamoros.  Two  of  these  survive  near 
Las  Prietas  and  were  studied  b^'  me  in  1886 :  the  Comecrudo  and 
the  Cotonamc.  The  former  is  spoken  by  eight  old  |)eople  only 
who  live  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Tamaulipas, 
and  in  many  respects  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  phonetics,  lexi- 
con and  structui^.  The  tribe  of  the  Carrizos  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, but  these  two  tribes  now  popularly  pass  under  that  name, 
because  they  cover  their  loilges  with  long  canes  (carrizos) . 

mcmbered  very  little  about  the  contenU,  except  that  the  **  Crancqas**  called  the  horse: 
**gwy,**  the  Tonkuwe  *'Ne:iha\rn.'*  lie  also  became  acquainted  with  Lipnns,  Ara- 
uamo.HaiHl  nidaics,  but  never  wns  able  to  discover  the  slightest  resemblance  or  affinity 
between  the  lanjru.nses  8iH>ken  by  any  of  these  tribes,  lie  also  thought  that  a  fe\r  of  Uie 
Karanknwas  might  still  exist  on  Padre  island,  at  its  southern  end,  near  the  moutn  of 
the  Kio  Cirande.  The  proper  woiiling  of  **Nc6hawu**  is:  nisli&wanan  '*who  Is  made  to 
carry  (lo;uls\**    Qwy  is  >pan.  ctibullo, 

>  il.  11.  BanoixXt.  Ilist.  of  North  Mex.  States,  I,  G33  (whole  Tol.  XV},  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  purliouKtr^:  this  mission  was  in  1731  transferred  from  the  Nazones  (a  Caddo 
trilH*)  to  its  later  position  and  numbered  flny-eiglit  Indians  in  ITSS,  thirty-four  in  179-1. 
The  Census  Report  for  1S14  in  the  Texas  State  Archives,  Document  No.  S12,  gives  sixty- 
llvtf  luvliaus. 
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OroECO  y  Berra  ami  Lis  sources  mention  otlier  tribes  wUieli  lived 
in  the  same  parU  and  miiat  Lave  spoken  cognate  languages.  Of 
Ihe  languages  of  soulliern  Tanianlipas  notLing  is  known  esuept  a 
specimen  of  Mniatino,  which  is  too  corrupt  in  its  text  and  too  short 
to  rurnisL  any  reliable  linguistic  data.' 

TPLe  Indians  of  tiie  Aldkojia  family  or  Louisiana  consisted  of 
COfisl  and  fisher  tribes  like  tliose  of  the  Kurankawa  and  their  lan- 
guage is  reported  as  spoken  formerly  in  parts  of  Texas.  Tliis  fiict 
betromea  somewhat  donlUful  on  account  of  the  generic  signification 
•>r  llie  name,  which  ia  the  Chn'hta  term  for  man-eater  and  could 
tbcrefore,  like  that  of  Chichimecas,  Diggers,  Orejones,  Tapuyos, 
I*ats»gones,  etc.,  be  applied  to  many  tribes  simultaneously.  Only 
*  »nmll  part  of  Texas,  east  of  Houston  city  and  Necbes  liver, 
*^^ould  Lave  harbored  Indians  of  the  same  nation  which  spoke  the 
•dialed*  once  beard  upon  the  Bayou  Teche,  the  Mermenld-u,  Cal- 
c&«(eu  and  Sabine  rivers  of  Louisiana. 

■F'ani  tribes  on  the  Gulf  coast.     In  preListoric  times  the  nation 

**f   t.Le  Assmai,  now  better  known  as  Caddo  (fi"om  one  of  tlieir 

"fancLes)  must  have  diverged  from  Ihe  Fdni  proper,  the  Wichita, 

t^he    KicLui  and    Ihe  We'ko    (Span.  Hneco),  Ihuugb    nobody  can 

**"    the  directions  of  tlie  compass  which  were  followed  by  these 

I**«>ple9  when  the  segmentation  took  place.  At  tlic  dawn  of  Listory 

^e   Cnd  the  Assinai  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  Texas,  and  Ihey 

*Ppear  to  liave  Lad  their  densest  settlements  upon  Trinity  river. 

TU(.j.  ai-e  i|,g  Cenis,  Cenys,  Asinays,  Assinis  of   tlie  French  ex- 

I'^orers.      The   Bidai    (Span.  Vidaia,  Vidayos)   appear   to    have 

MVe<l  in  the  same  trnots  and  to  liave  also  extended  further  south  ; 

"•©y  passed  for  a  brancL  of  the  Assinai  (wLith  means  man,  Indian 

'i  Caddo)  in  eai'ly  times.  The  name  bidai,  shrub,  bush,  belongs  to 

C*ddo  dialects,  and  from  the  six  first  numerals,  tlie  only  Bidai 

'^cnig  1  was  able  to  obtain,  I  infer  that  they  belong  to  a  Caddo 

'"sleet,  because  We  the  adjectives  of  that  language  they  all  be- 

g'U  in  na — ,^     Another  tribe  probably  related  to  the  Assinai,  the 

*  fy.  Alei.  Priem,  "TiimiiuMpM."  187J.    Plmenlel,  Cimdfn,  Vnl,  III. 

'Mr.  IbinioGflmsaof  NnTiiBnIii,  Gr[inc>  Co.,  Texas.  wHwi  iin<1erd»tcorNo*.  IS,I«8T. 
l^'»tlWltc<lia«"onc<ocFDplci1  (Its  abuTa  nnd  roaror  the  BtlJulnlnseDnnllHa.  Alioul 
>**hBiHlreilDnhaDeil«te.Un  I^M.aod  (bey  remembered  wnranrhicb  their  rorahtb- 
•"Uilwlth  tlie  Com anchea.  Pram  remcmlimnre  he  put  down  Ihefbllowlng  numoralar 
I.UaiUi;  i,  naboDde;  S.  oaheetuh;  4.  DHBhlrlinih :  S,  nahol  nabonde;  S.  naelities  na- 
liifcle.  Of  Iha  nuDPralalVoinT  tolOnolhlnn  waaramemljerailoxMipln— ,  wlilohwai 
UllrlniUa]  jound.    PilsLiia  moanlbiiy  nud  liiidsbal  malic. 
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Orcoquizac,  was  settled  near  the  coast,  and  a  Spanish-Mexican  guar- 
rison  and  mission  was  establisiied  among  tiiem  at  a  later  epoch. 
This  was  San  Agustin  de  Ahumada  or  Horcaquisac  presidio,  upon 
an  ancient  ford  of  the  Lower  Trinidad  river,  and  it  existed  from 
1756  to  1 772.^  These  Indians  are  variously  called  Arkokisa,  Accon- 
cesaws,  Orcoquizas,  Uorcaquisaes,  etc. ;  el  pucrto  de  Orcoquisac, 
with  two  hundred  soldiers  in  1805  (Tex.  St.  Arch.,  Doc.  No.  538), 
and  for  some  time  Lower  Trinidad  river  itself  was  called  Arkokisa. 
Some  are  also  mentioned  as  an  agricultural  tribe  upon  the  San 
Jacinto  river.  Of  the  racial  affinity  and  language  of  these  Indians 
nothing  is  known  and  their  Caddo  affinity  is  merely  a  guess.  Their 
tribal  name,  however,  is  undoubtedly  from  the  Caddo  language 
and  was  pronounced  Akdnkisa.  Its  signification  is  not  certain, 
but  it  has  something  to  do  with  passing  or  crossing  (the  river)  and 
occurs  in  the  word  for  noon,  when  the  sun  passes  the  noon-point: 
kdditi  ta;^iskdnkisa,  noon  (kdditi,  kahaditi  =  in  the  middle,  half). 
But  the  historical  people  of  the  Tejas  or  Texas,  from  which  the 
state  obtained  its  name,  was  certainly  related  to  the  Assinai,  and 
according  to  Villa  Seuor  the  province  ''de  los  Texas"  was  also  called 
•'de  los  Senis"  (p.  328).  Los  tecos,  Lastecas,  Tachies  and  other 
earlier  forms  of  the  name  have  often  been  the  subject  of  etymo- 
logic attempts,  but  no  author  found  the  correct  explanation,  be- 
cause none  was  acquainted  with  the  dialects  of  the  Assinai  or 
Caddo  language.  Tek,  tek,  tik,  the  term  ^ov  people,  man,  some' 
body,  in  the  Yatassi  and  Nabaiddtche  dialect,  is  the  original  form 
of  the  name  Texas^  which  appears  historically  in  so  many  different 
modes  of  spelling. 


Of  the  intrusive,  non-indigenous  families  of  Texas  the  Tinne  or 
Athapaskan  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  family  of  the  Tinn6  is 
indigenous  to  the  country  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  river  and  that 
portion  which  came  as  far  south  as  Texas  and  New  Mexico  is  of 

iH.  H.  Bancroft,  I.  I.  xv,  p.  633  (Note).    Cf.  p.  630:  <'an  order  waa  issued  In  177S 
to  suppress  the  presidios  of  Los  Adncs  (Pilar)  and  Uorcnquisac  (San  Agustin);  .  .  . 
these  orders  vrere  carried  out  immediately  by  Rippeidi  ....  and  the  northern  dis- 
trict  thus  was  practically  given  up  to  the  savages."    lu  17&5  fiAy  Tlascaltec  fnmiliea 
had  been  brought  to  this  prebidio.— (/ftu/.,  p.  G25). 

In  the  Texas  Archives  there  is  a  document  of  Aug.  26, 1756,  containing  an  Order  to 
select  a  site  for  a  mission  and  settlement  of  fifty  families :  *'de  este  ojo  I'agua  pasn  k  la 
rancheriu  de  Calzoues  Colorados,  capitau  de  lu  dicha  raucheria  y  de  nacion  Horco- 
quiea.'* 
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ft  particularly  rcrocioua  type.  Tbe  Lipan»  were  hi  the  eighleenth 
century  Bellied  in  two  regiuiia  on  llie  Kio  Graiiile,  as  pointed  out 
pr«fioasIy  ;  nowaduj'a  about  fifty  of  tbem,  witli  Kickapoos,  live  in 
Ilio  Santa  Rosa  tnouutnins,  fi-om  wliich  they  stmil  about  mak- 
ing inroads  iuto  the  vicinity  to  eteal  liorses  and  cattle.  Olbera 
Borre  as  scouts  in  tlie  Texan  forts  whicli  are  garrisoned  hy  the 
United  Stales  army.  In  April,  1757,  a  presidio  and  a  mission  were 
estuMiihed  for  llie  Liimiis  and  Apaches  on  tbe  Sau  Saba  liver, 
Im  t  eleven  months  later  Ihe  mission  was  destroyed  by  ecveritl  tbou- 
6a.n(l  Indiana  wbo  arrived  under  llie  command  of  a  Comanche  chief. 
TI»o  Apaches  were  then  provided  with  missions  in  1761  and  1762  at 
S«n  Lorenzo  and  atCandelaria  (perhaps  on  the  Upper  San  Antonio 
river),  but  in  1767  these  missions  were  abandoned  hy  order  of  the 
viceroy."  The  presidio  al  San  Saba  existed  till  1772.  To  what 
•pecial  tribe  Ihese  Apaebes  belonged  1b  not  known,  though  raids 
^^  MeBCalero-Apaehcs  into  Te.tus  occurred  in  the  eigliLeenth  cen- 
"•y.  The  Apacbes  werealso  known  to  the  Texan  Indians  as  Cances 
Cnii88|)elt,  Carees),  which  is  tlie  appellation  given  tbem  by  the  Cad- 
<los:  Kintsi,  "deceivers,  traitors."  On  Jefferys' Alias  of  1776  the 
••ationa  of  the  Kiilkaches  and  the  Kanaehes,  llie  latler  being  tbe 
'^KAntei"  or  Apaches,  aie  marked  as  southwest  of  St.  Bernard  (or 
"'•  Xjoais)  bay,  down  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

Tlie  Comanche  people  is  tbe  only  brancii  of  the  Shosbonian  stock 
**r  tbe  great  interior  basin  whith  has  puahed  its  raiding  expedi- 
'■itis  BO  far  south  as  to  reach  the  coast.  They  are  in  fact  a  brancb 
''f  the  eastern  Shoshoni  or  Snnke  Indiana,  now  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
***'>'  ontl  vicinity,  and  a  Comnnebe  division  is  still  called  after  that 
ifttional  body  (P6boi).  Comanche  warfare  in  Texas  and  Old 
Mexico  is  recorded  as  far  back  as  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
'^ntury,  and  if  tbe  Choumans  of  the  French  chroniclers  should  be 
KtenUcal  with  this  people,  as  some  believe,  raids  of  this  warlike 
Wile  would  be  recorded  even  for  the  end  of  the  sevenleentb.  Tbe 
'^•nanches  consist  of  more  than  fourteen  subdiviaions,  which  in 
•Titer  times  never  lived  together,  but  were  often  separatwl  by  thou- 
"UxIb  of  miles.  Of  these  the  Kwabdiia,  or  "  Antelope "  Com- 
Uchei  passed  for  the  most  warlike,  that  of  the  Pene(6thka  or 
"Uoney-Eatera"  for   tbe  most  populous.^     The  Kiyone  Indituia 

'*■-  R .  BincroR,  J.  J:  IV,  S%.Aig, 

^^*>n.  p4nl,  |>lal,  nwf.-  ngar,  ttonrt!  Ifthka,  In  other  Shosh.  ainlecli.  Uka,  relu, 
"*'*•  tttal,  at,  otit  toting,  (lhoHii>ka  eat.    The;  teil  upon  Iba  bonar  at  Hup*. 
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were  their  associates  on  war-expeditions  for  centuries,  and  with 
these  we  find  as  constant  companions  a  small  tribe  of  Apaches, 
who  call  themselves  N4ish&  and  whose  dialect  has  a  considerably 
close  affinity  with  that  of  the  Mescalero-Apache  of  New  Mexico. 
Many  Comanches  were  placed  upon  the  mission  of  the  San  Saba 
river,  a  western  affluent  of  Upper  Colorado  river.  This  vicinity 
afterwards  became  a  sort  of  hca<lquarters  for  all  the  war  parties  of 
the  Comanches,  and  from  there  many  incursions  were  made  into 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila  and  to  the  coast  of  Texas,  liice  those  of  1840 
and  1843.  A  document  (No.  1156)  of  the  Texas  archives,  dated 
1832,  speaks  of  oriental  and  occidental  Comanches  and  records  in- 
cursions of  tlieirs  into  Mexico  for  that  year.  The  T6nkawe  people 
lived  for  a  while  on  the  same  reservation  with  these  Indians,  on  the 
Biazos  river,  and  remember  them,  especially  the  Kwah^da,  with 
teiTor.  The  Karankawas,  though  warlike,  were  greatly  afraid  of 
their  raids,  which  in  1840  and  1843  were  directed  into  the  heart  of 
the  Karankawa  country.  They  also  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  scourging  that  country  everywhere,  and  were  known  to  the 
Comecrudos  as  Selnkamp6m  papi.  Comanche  is  pronounced  by 
them  *•*•  Kuma'tsi,  Kuma'ntsi,"  a  name  which  was  given  to  them  b}' 
the  white  population  of  Mexico ;  they  call  themselves  N6-ume,  the 
^^people,'* 


in.  TRIBAL  SYNONYMY  OF  THE  KARANKAWAS. 

Simon,  an  old  Tonkawe  man,  pronounced  the  name  of  this 
people :  Kardmkawa,  which  comes  very  near  to  the  French  form 
Clamcoet.  In  this  last  form  the  final  t  is  only  graphic  sign  and 
not  pronounced ;  so  we  have :  klamkoe.  It  also  agrees  closely 
mrith  Korenkake,  perhaps  misspelt  for  Korenkahe,  for  the  names  of 
these  French  lists  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  their  orthography. 
The  second  syllable  of  Karankawa  is  the  accented  one. 

Besides  these  forms  which  we  may  regard  as  the  most  complete 
and  correct  ones  in  their  spelling,  the  name  is  also  rendered  in  the 
following  ways : 

Spanish  autlwrs:  Carancaguaces,  Carancahuazes,  Carancahua- 
ses,  Carancahuas,  Caranchuhuas,  Carancowasos. 

American  and  English  authors:  Caranhouas,  Carankahuas,  Ca- 
rankawaes,  Carankoways,  Carankouas,  Charankoua,  Corankoua, 
Coran-canas,  Coronkawa,  Crancuas,  Karankaways,  Karankoas, 
Karan-koo-as,  Koronks  (or  Coronks).  The  form  Caranchua  is 
justifiable  only  when  the  c  and  the  h  are  pronounced  with  an  hiatus 
intervening. 

French  authors:  Carancouas,  Carankouas,  Carankonas,  Clam- 
coets,  Koi'enkahe. 

The  majority  of  American  tribal  names  now  in  use  were  given 
to  the  respective  tribes  by  neighboring  Indians,  whereas  each  tribe 
calls  itself  simply  :  men,  people,  bodies^  Indians,  indigenous  or  na- 
tive people,  genuine  people  and  other  forms  of  such  general  import. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  the  Karankawa  Indians,  who  obtained 
their  name  from  a  cognate  [)eople,  dwelling  south  of  them,  who 
called  the  dog  by  the  term  klam,  gl4m.  In  the  Comecrudo  lan- 
guage the  dog  is  called  so  and  formerly  this  was  also  the  term  for 
animal  or  quadruped.  Tlie  Karankawa  and  Shetimasha  call  the 
dog :  kiss,*  and  the  Cotoname  has  kissa  for  fox.  The  second  por- 
tion of  the  name  is  kawa,  to  love,  to  like,  to  be  fond  of,  or  when  a 

'In  Shetimasha  of  Southern  Louisiana  kish  is  dog^  and  kfRh  atfn,  fwrne,  viz.,  "  large 
dog.**     This  shows  that  kish  was  originally  the  term  for  animal^  or  living  Mng, 
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plural  of  the  object  is  referred  to,  kak&wa.  Thus  Karankawa 
nieaus  dog-lovers,  dog-raisers^  and  this  refers  to  the  fact,  reported  by 
Mrs.  Oliver  as  well  as  by  an  author  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  these  Indians  kept  dogs^  which  were  of  a  fox-like  or  coyote- 
like race.  It  is  possible  that  the  plural  form  kak^wa  is  preserved 
in  the  name  Korenkake.  Kawa  also  reappears  in  the  Karankawa 
language  itself,  where  ka  means  to  love,  to  like. 

It  is  of  iiniK)rtance  to  know  that  the  tribe  called  themselves  by  this 
same  name  Karankawa ;  for  thus  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
they  undcrstooil  this  appellation,  and  did  not  object  to  apply  it  to 
themselves,  though  it  belonged  to  another  language. 

With  olhcrs  I  think  that  the  name  of  the  Kirononas  or  Kikano- 
nas,  a  tribe  living  in  the  very  districts  held  by  the  Karankawas,  is 
but  an  orthographic  distortion  and  misspelling  of  the  name  Ka- 
rankawa. 

With  a  change  of  the  second  part,  the  same  name  is  contained 
in  QueluncouchiSy  a  tribe  assigneil  to  the  same  localities  also.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Margry,  Dec.  IV,  816,  al^out  1C99;  as  Quela- 
moueehes  in  Delisle's  map,  in  J.  Winsor,  Hist.  Amer.,  II,  294  ;  as 
Quelanhubcches  in  1G89  ;  Barcia,  Ensayo,  p.  294  ;  Shea,  Discov., 
p.  208  (note)  ;  Shea,  Early  Voyages  (18GI),  p.  21,  note.  The  sec- 
ond portion  apparently  represents  one  and  the  same  word  differ- 
ently written,  but  I  am  unable  to  tell  the  signification  of  this  second 
component. 

The  names  by  which  other  tribes  called  them  remain  to  be  con. 
sidered.  The  Tonka  we  called  them  Wrestlers  from  this  manly  art 
in  which  they  excelled :  Keles  or  Kills.*  They  also  named  them 
Yakokon  kapa-i,  "  barefooted,"  "  without  moccasins,"^  an  appella- 
tion which  they  applied  as  well  to  the  Bidai  and  to  some  tribes  on 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.^ 

The  Li  pan- Apaches  called  the  Karankawa :  j)eople  who  tcalk  in  the 
water,  Nda  kun  dad6he  \*  this  evidently  refers  to  their  peculiar 
mode  of  fishing  and  turtle-catching,  as  described  by  Mre.  Oliver. 

The  Comecrudo  Indians  called  them  Eslok  Karanguas  (est6k, 
people,  Indians),  and  for  a  while  they  were  known  in  these  dis- 
tricts as  Tampacuus  ;  cf,  below. 

*In  Tonkawo  sliaya  ekilen,  lam  trrestling;  keUi  ^kclo!  tcrestle  tcith  me! 

*  Yakokon,  moccasin;  kupai.  not  having, 

*  A.H  to  the  I'Uiitoin  of  walking  barelooteil,  it  will  be  noticcnl  that  a  diTiaion  of  the 
Comanche  pettple  is*  now  calleil  Keta'htoue,  "  never  wearing  moccaains." 

*  SdAtPwpi*;  k.uii,  water;  dadehe»  tealtingt  in  LipanApacbe. 
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DvTfi  poM  paullo  fvgtri  inaiiilax 

[ii-alia  ra},tor. 

Rkpork  starting  upon  llie  nfirrnlive  of  llie  events  wliicli  flnnlly 

•"'Xjglit  aliout  llje  extinction  of  llie  ndlion  wliidi  liere  occupies  our 

attention,  let  ns  cunt  n  glance  upon  llie  foimer  liisloric  fRCls  in  or- 

*'^>"    to  compasa  llie  extent  of  terrilflry  occupied   by  this  people 

■*eD  still  in  its  nntive,  flourisliing  condition. 


HABITAT  OP  THE   NATIOH. 

-A  promontory  of  the  mainlnntl  in  tlie  West  bny,  fifleen  milea 

■*>*«tliwest  of  Gntveston  city,  Gulveslon  connly,  is  cnlletl  '■  Caion- 

**^^ay  point"  to  tliis  dny.     Tliis  was  one  of  llieir  fisliing  niul  Bto|>- 

PSrig  stations  and  also  formed  one  end  of  tlic  shallow  ford  which 

**  l^jwed  tlicra  to  cross  over  to  the  annd  liar  opposite  in  good  wenth- 

*"»      By  this  ford  a  party  of  theirs  escaped  at  night  when  attacked 

iV     Lafittc'a  men  in  1818.      This  point  is  the  easternmost  place  in 

*^^ir  possession  which  1  have  been  able  to  discover.       It  explains 

^■■^eir  vicinity  1o  Ihe  Alikapa  trilie  anil  the  adoption  of  that  lan- 

K«uige  by  n  part  of  the  Knrnnkawa  nation  (as  referred  lo  by  Dr. 

^>L>ley),  nbo  continued  speaking  their  own  Iangut4>e  besides.    The 

**ten8ive  shores  of  the  neighboring  Galveston  bay  were  probably 

visited  liy  tliem  also,  and  Morse  (1622)  heard  of  some  living  upon 

San  Jacinto  river. 

We  know  Ibat  west  of  lliese  the  Rarankawas  held  or  claimed  both 
^dea  of  Uie  month  of  Colorado  river,  Texas,  and  the  map  in  Yo- 
akum's History  of  Texas  (1856)  has  placed  them  tliere  corn  ctly. 
One  of  their  main  points  of  repair  was  undoubtedly  the  bay  of 
Utttngorda,  its  northern  inlets,  as  Trespalacioa  bay,  and  its  west- 
em  part,  also  called  La  Vaca  bay.'  Further  west  they  lived  up- 
on the  bays  of  Aransas,  EspiriUi  Santo  and  Kopano,  on  the  out- 

<   Vk  Taoji  ri*irr  nr  "  Cow  riTrr"  wni  catle<l  >o  bjr  R.  C.  de  In  Salle,  on  nccaant  of 
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let  of  the  rivers  there  and  of  Nueces  (or  Fckan  Nut)  river,  oi^ 
both  sides  of  the  Lnguna  Madre  down  to  Brazos  Santiago,  a  plac^ 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  sandbar,  calle<l  Isla  del  Fadre.^     Tbe^ 
regarded  the  tide-water  portions  of  the  Texan  rivers  as  their  hunt- 
ing grounds,  but  probably  did  not  occupy'  tliem  for  an}'  long  sea— 
son  of  the  3'ear.     They  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  coast  exclu— 
sivel3\    The}'  once  inhabited  Refugio  and  La  Bahia  m  tlic  interior, 
but  did  so  only  because  tliey  had  been  compelled  by  the  missiona- 
ries and  their  armed  forces  to  settle  ui)on  these  missions.     But  the 
littoral  districts,  south  of  these  places,  around  Kopano,  were  points 
of  attraction  to  them,  where  they  congregated  in  numbers,  espe- 
ciall}'  in  the  fishing  season.     They  wandered  in  bands  of  thirty  to 
forty  people  and  remained  perhaps  four  weeks  at  one  place,  gener- 
ally where  there  was  fresh  water  and  firewood,  to  reappear  thei'e 
again  after  an  absence  of  about  three  months. 

Their  former  presence  in  the  interior  parts  of  southwestern  Texas 
is  marked  by  the  course  of  Taroncahua  croek  (false  for  Karonca- 
hua),  an  affluent  of  Fintos  creek  and  Snn  Fernando  river ;  it  runs 
from  northwest  to  southeast  through  Duval  county,  about  Lat.  28^. 

THB   DOWNFALL   OF  THE   NATION. 

The  previous  chapter  on  Karankawa  history  has  shown  the  cir- 
cumstances that  were  threatening  not  only  the  independence,  but 
the  very  existence  of  this  littoral  nation.  As  long  as  the  Mexi- 
cans had  control  of  Texas,  they  were  allowed  to  go  their  own  ways  ; 
for  the  easy-going  colonists  did  not  exclude  them  fi*om  their  lands, 
which  they  claimed  probably  for  no  other  use  than  for  horse  and  cat- 
tle-pastures. But  with  the  arrival  of  the  more  active  Anglo-Ameri- 
can race  all  this  underwent  a  change.  The  more  enterprising  among 
the  latter  obtained  **headrights"or  land  grants  from  the  Mexi- 
can authorities,  stocked  them,  set  out  orchards,  ploughed  and  sowed 
the  agricultural  lands,  and  built  houses,  towns,  fences  and  roads. 
The  fertility  of  the  coast  tracts  attracted  settlers  in  ever  increasinor 
numbers,  and  Indian  depredations  could  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
The  clandestine  larcenies  and  murderous  attacks  of  the  Karankawas 
hud  to  cease  as  well  as  the  open  robberies  and  truculent  raids  of  the 
Comanchcs  and  their  savage  allies.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Karankawas  was  sealed  through  the  increase  of  the  Amer- 

>  Upon  the  northern  end  of  Padre  Island  they  know  of  a  ford  to  cross  over  to  the 
mainland,  similar  to  the  one  described  under  **  Caronkaway  Point.'*  It  was  over  fUteen 
miles  lonff. 
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ic^v  popalation  in  the  Texan  districts  bordering  upon  tlie  gulf  of 

Tie  heaviest  blow  that  fel  I  upon  tlie  Karanlcfiwa  Indians  was  tlieir 
Sigbt  to  the  Li  Bnhia  Mission  aficr  experiencing  rtevcral  (leTeats  at 
llie  hands  of  Tesan  volnuleers.  If  we  are  correftly  inTormed,  llii3 
event  occuri-ed  in  1825,  but  we  do  not  know  liow  laige  a  proportion 
of  lljeae  Indians  was  affected  by  this  surrender  or  compromiBe, 

It  nppears,  however,  tliat  tlie  reninanls  of  ihese  Indians  after 
tliis  event  were  constantly  wavering  between  the  influence  of  the 
Aroeriransand  thatoftlie  Mexicans,  and  that  the  Indians  were  haled 
^•y  holh  parties.  Two  chiefx  are  mentioneil  at  this  epoch  :  Jos6  Ma- 
ria, killed  by  the  Mexicans  during  tlie  war  of  Texan  independence, 
»nd  his  brother  Antonio,  who  succeeded  him  and  was  married  to  a 
"Oman  of  Comanche  origin.  Chieflainship  was  hereditary  in  the 
■nale  line,nnd  had  tlie  son  of  Josg  Maria  not  lieen  killed  by  the  Mex- 
icans, he  would  have  succeeded  bis  fattier. 

Concerning  this  chief  I  take  tlie  opportunity  to  publish  the  fol- 
'owtng  letter  sent  by  an  old  Texas  settler,  A.  B.  Gyle,  to  Mrs.  Alice 
"'iver,  dated  Trespalacios,  Septembers?,  1882.  This  missive  fur- 
bishes the  proof  that  these  Indiana  were  not  always  harshly  treated 
"y  tlie  celonisls,  and  It  also  gives  an  insight  into  the  condition  of 
"^■irs  then  (before  1830)  prevailing  upon  the  coast.  I  reproduce 
*I*o  ilie  orthography  of  llie  letter  (which  ia  written  in  a  regular 
■""'I),  fto  as  not  to  deprive  it  of  its  local  color. 

"Friend,     .     .     .    In  reguards  to  the  Indians  you  ask  about,  the 

ttoai  of  the  old  settlers  have  died  since  you  left  here  and  it  is  a  bard 

^^(ter  to  learn  much  about  them  ;  in  the  Urst  eetlling  of  Texas,  the 

olfl  settlers  told  us,  they  were  quite  a  large  tribe  of  Indians  here,  and 

■"Owing  they  were  always  at  war  with  the  oilier  tribes  and  whitea, 

Ui«y  were  reduced  down  ton  very  small  band  when  I  first  knew  Uiem. 

'  Will  relaite  a  story  that  an  old  settler  of  Caney  told  me  tot  long 

•Irtce.    When  she  was  but  a  child,  they  lived  at  the  afore  said  place 

"><?  tlie  Indians  were  camped  on  loner  Caney  and  were  then  hostile. 

^^T  Fallier  Mr  Hunter  took  this  opportunity  to  make  a  treety  wilh 

tlietn,  being  a  very  long  cold  spell  of  wether —  he  knew  that  the  In- 

diaiu  would  be  suffering — so  Mr  Hunter  took  his  wagon  and  loaded 

H  With  corn,  potatoes  and  pumkins.     and  took  his  rifle  and  kill  two 

or  three  deer  as  he  went  along,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp;  as 

the  Indians  heard  Ibem  aproaching  they  mustered  to  arms,  thinking 

^«  wLit«s  were  a  going  to  make  an  atact  on  them,  Mr  Hunter  rode  a 
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horM  back  on  a  head  of  his  wagon,  and  waved  a  white  hanker* 
chief,  and  cried  mfgu8  —  megus  —  mundier  meguSy^  then  Hozzie 
Merear  the  Chief,  laid  down  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  came  to  him, 
when  Mr  Hunter  told  him  what  he  wanted.  The  treety  was  made 
and  never  broken  by  them,  he  assnred  them  that  he  are  any  of  his 
family  shoiihl  never  be  molested  by  them.  Years  afterwards  the 
Indians  were  camped  on  the  Trespalacios  bay,«the  Chief  took  sev- 
eral of  the  Indians  with  him.  and  preceded  np  the  Trespalacios 
Uiver,  when  he  came  to  her  stepfathers  Mr  Lacy ;  there  they  saw 
her  and  recognized  her  as  Mr  Hunters  daughter,  he  asked  where 
Mr  Hunter  was,  and  she  told  him  that  he  had  been  dead  for  several 
years,  and  he  sighed,  and  said  the  best  friend  to  poor  Indian  was 
gone,  then  he  returned  to  his  canooes  and  proceeded  down  the  river, 
and  that  she  said  was  the  last  she  saw  of  old  Hozzie  Merear. 

I  will  have  to  close,  as  we  are  in  great  haste,  prepairing  to  leave 
this  lower  cuntry .  I  do  not  know  any  thing  conseaming  the  Indians 
myself  and  my  brother  Clements  memry  is  so  very  bad  from  old  age 
ho  has  forgotten  all  he  knew  about  them." 

Chief  Jor6  Maria,  whose  Indian  name  is  unknown  to  ns,  was  at 
that  time  regarded  by  the  colonists  as  a  bellicose,  daring  and  blood- 
thirsty man.  During  the  war  of  Texan  independence  his  son  Walupe 
(Spun.  Guadalupe)  had  been  captured  by  the  Mexicans  and  in  spite 
of  Ills  youth  (he  was  but  nineteen  years  old)  they  put  him  to  death. 
Tlio  infuriated  father  then  came  with  about  twenty  warriors  on 
lK)anl  of  Mr.  Bridges'  vessel  to  announce  to  him  that  bloody  revenge 
would  l>e  taken  u|K>n  the  Mexicans  for  the  deed.  But  in  their  attack 
u|K)n  the  enemy  the  Indians  were  routed,  and  the  chief  with  almost 
all  his  men  kilted  bv  the  Mexicans. 

A  man  named  Antonio,  who  passed  for  Jos^  Marians  brother*  soc- 
ceedeil  him  in  the  chieftaincy.  Mrs.  Oliver  became  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  Comanche  wife  after  1839,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
shower!  much  tenderness  for  his  children,  wlio  had  fallen  sick.  He 
was  killoil  by  an  accident.  During  his  life  and  after  his  death  the 
trilK"  diminishoil  rapidly  through  consumption  and  other  distempers, 
and  also  thrmigh  froi|uent  brawls  canseil  by  intoxication. 

K.  Kriwiu,  whoso  article  upon  the  Texas  tribes  was  pnblished 
in  IS*"»K  but  was  composed  much  earlier,  knew  of  ten  or  twelve 
Karankawa  families  of  poor  fishers*  who  then  lived  upon  Aran 
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bay  and  Nueces  river.^  Muhlenpfordt,  d.  Freistaat  Texas,  p.  120, 
states  tliat  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  the  Indians  of  the  coast, 
two  French  missionaries,  Odin  and  Estany,  made  endeavors  in  1842 
to  unite  the  remnants  of  the  Karankawa  with  those  of  other  tribes 
into  a  mission.  Perhaps  tliis,  in  connection  with  the  report  that 
a  priest  brouglit  some  of  that  tribe  to  Isla  del  Padre  to  educate  and 
protect  them  there  from  tlie  revengeful  blows  of  the  colonists, 
started  the  fumor  that  all  Karanicawas  left  the  mainland  of  Texas 
at  tliat  time. 

The  following  occurrence  is  sutBciently  substantiated  by  contem- 
poraneous evidence  to  be  regarded  as  true.  Some  of  the  tribe  were 
encamped  near  Kemper's  bluff  on  the  Guadelupe  river,  Gfteen  miles 
south  of  Victoria,  the  Kemper  family  being  then  the  only  whites 
living  near  that  camp.  One  day  three  or  four  Karankawas  demanded 
of  Mr.  Kemper  a  beef  which  he  had  just  killed.  He  threatened  to 
slioot  them  if  they  did  not  vacate  hia  premises.  Then  one  of  the 
Indians  shot  an  arrow  at  Kemper,  which  caused  his  death  within 
a  few  hours.  The  Indians,  anticipating  an  attack,  fled  down  the 
Guadalupe  river  in  their  canoes  and  coasted  along  the  shores  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  passing  over  to  Isla  del  Padre.  John 
Henry  Brown,  an  old  Texan  settler  now  residing  in  Dallas,  states 
tliat  the  murder  of  Mr.  Kemper  took  place  in  November,  1844,  and 
that  after  this  these  Indians  were  never  seen  east  of  Aransas  river 
again,*  but  is  wrong  when  he  states  that "  they  became  entirely  ex- 
tinct upon  the  lower  Rio  Grande  and  on  Padre  island  in  1845  or 
1846." 

Another  report  of  a  contemporary  states  that  about  1843  the  rem- 
naint  of  the  Karankawa  tribe,  about  forty  or  fifty  people,  applied  to 
the  Mexican  government  for  permission  to  settle  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  this  having  been  granted,  emigrated  to  these  parts. 
(Baker,  D.  W.  C.  Texas  Scrap  Book,  1875.) 

It  appears  that  the  Karankawas  who  fled  into  Mexico  about  that 
time  consisted  of  two  bodies.  One  settled  upon  Padre  island,  prol)- 
ably  its  southern  end,  and  the  reports  upon  their  fate  or  extinction 
are  sensational  and  conflicting  ;  the  other  went  directl}^  into  Tain- 
aalipas,  and  the  following  piece  is  an  extract  of  the  Rej)orts  of  the 

1  In  Berghans'geogr.iph.  Zeitsclirift;  cf.  nuschmann,  Spnrcn,  p.  429. 
■  Correspondence  with  B.  \V.  Austin,  Dallas,  Feb.  11.  1889. 

»  Cf.  Beld,  Snm.  C,  Jr.,  MncCulloch'b  Texas  Rangers  in  1810,  Phila.,  1847,  illustr.,  p. 
40. 
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Mvxiran  Ilordor  Cf/mmissio'n}  \\\ion  this  subject,  which  was  the  re- 
Hull  of  Um}  iuveHtigations  concluded  at  lieynosa,  Tamaulipns,  on 
Drr.  10,  1872  (pp.  404-407) : 

**  The  Cimuicahuascs,  Indians  from  Texas,  were  mentioned  at 
KfYuoNii  by  some  witnesses  who  in  1872  testified  that  this  tribe  had 
\w\}\\  diivon  into  Mexico  by  American  troops  since  1848,  and  had 
obtuinod  nn  UMylum.  In  1G88  this  tribe  lived  on  the  bay  of  E^piritu 
Snnlo,  whc»ro  it  was  found  by  the  governor  of  Coahuila,'Don  Alonso 
do  Li'on,  when,  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  he  marched  with 
triMtpH  to  that  point  to  drive  away  tlie  French,  who  had  gained  a 
footing  tluMV.  It  was  found  that  tliese  Fi-enclimen  had  already  been 
niHHHaorod  by  the  Carancahuases,  who  remained  in  the  same  region 
ovon  after  the  colonization  of  Texas  by  Don  Jose  Valdivieso,  Mar- 
(|uIm  of  San  Miguel  do  Agunyo,  who,  in  1719,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Kod  rivoi,  iHuuulary  Innwoon  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  colony 
brought  mH>n  after  by  the  man)uis  fn>m  the  Canary  islands  did  not 
diAturtt  those  raranoahuases,  otherwise  calletl  Tampacnases. 

**  Tho«o  Intlians,  fow  in  numl>er  when  Texas  ceaseil  to  belong  to 
Mo\it*t^  wort*  driven  thonoo,  and  weiv,  in  1852,  locatetl  within  the 
JuviMbotion  of  Koym>*a  at  *  La  Mosa'  and  other  |x>ints.  Yield- 
ing to  tho  habits  of  thoir  vagalvnd  life,  they  soon  manifested  their 
mob  nation  to  plunder,  ot^liging  the  ant  lK>ri  lies  of  that  town  to  or- 
ganise tr\H^p*,  and  n>tuo^  thorn  to  onler.  General  Avalos  inter- 
toi>sl  in  I  ho  oaso  bv  virtue  of  inst  mo:  uMi*  frotn  the  sreneral  govern- 
mont,  t^v^K  tho?u  under  hi*  prv^Uvron,  ant  remiM-e-i  them  to  the 
\VUlor  of  r:^u*.AulMV'\s,  not  far  fivm  U.J^i^>».  Tlione  Ihev  gave  oc- 
oa»KMi  to  d:'ipu:o  Ivl^fcxvn  tlx"  govo::^n:ion:  of  Niievo  Leon  and  Ta- 
wa 0. '^ I V* A,  >^ . ; *, 0 ' I  ^\t  I o  ; tn^HT  Nei ng  oah : o t  To  : : i o i r  form er  pi aoe  of 
i\^*  J  do  »u  V  i>*M  r  K  <"  \  iHV« ,  Hoi  V  c  a^-a:  r*  5 : :  aok<. « i  on  aooou  n  :  of  rol>- 
tvro<,  r*.o  5:  ix*  :xv^vxxn:  :o  lV\*s^  ar?  on  l^x  -t^lii  of  Oclol^er, 
tS>S^  tVo  v;.^<v  o."  KsV<v:o  Jifr.:  ;-x''  vl  *^«:ni  re-;v*r:  lo  llie  mayor 

^*  ^t".  '.v.^>i.'<*>.x^  ^'!  x\x:r  vx-.vrs  ,x*::«o  :?^:  ;r*:Ar:.  fv.>r  :I;e  arrest 
•  V  '^^ -'    -  \   \   .  -^-k  *\ .  a:   -.  ';-   .    •  .*f  ^--A   ,•"  *•  V'^-^UiJL-**  I  :u- 
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arrest,  since,  besides  the  borses  they  have  carried  off,  tliey  have 
c;ommitted  otlier  robberies  at  La  Mesa.  With  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district,  I  have  explored  all  this  region  in  their  pursuit.' 

^'  The  history  of  these  Indians  terminates  with  an  attack  made 
vpon  them  in  the  said  year,  1858,  by  Juan  Ncpomuceno  Cortina, 
then  a  citizen  of  Texas,  along  with  other  rancheros,  when  they  were 
surprised  at  their  hiding  place  in  Texas,  and  were  exterminated. 

"These  Carancahuases  were  undoubtedly  the  *olhcr  Indians* 
referred  toby  the  American  commission  in  connection  with  Ihe  Lij)- 
ans,  Kickapoos,  Seminoles  and  Carrizos.^  They  were  the  onh'  ones 
known  in  Tamaulipas  of  whom  information  could  be  had  at  Browns- 
Tille  and  the  accuracy  of  such  information  may  now  be  readily  in- 
ferred." 

That  the  Karankawas  were  called  there  Tampacuds  is  possible, 
because  their  remnants  had  settled  at  the  place  so  called,  which  now 
exists  as  a  rancheria  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Texas,  Hidalgo 
county,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Rio  Grande.  The  name  sig 
nifies  "  place  of  Pakawds,"  and  points  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  a  settlement  of  the  Paikawa,  Pakawti  or  Pinto  ("  Taltoed") 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  among  other  cognate  tribes  upon  the  title 
page  of  Garcia's  Manual  (17G0).  That  they  were  congeners  of  the 
Karankawas  also,  is  very  probable  from  what  will  be  mentioned 
below.  It  is  rather  natural  that  when  the  Karankawa  had  to  quit 
their  own  countrj*,  they  took  refuge  with  a  people  relatetl  to  them, 
and  they  were  themselves  tattooed  also;  not  only  in  the  face,  but  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  besides,  and  so  they  could  possibly  be 
called  by  that  name  as  well. 

The  man  from  whom  I  obtained  a  Cotoname  vocabulary  faintly 
remembered  their  stay  in  the  country,  and  called  them  /aiina  Aran- 
guas,  Arangtva  Indiana^  and  Indies  por  aquL  He  thought  that 
some  may  be  still  in  existence,  but  could  not  tell  where. 

1  All  of  these  and  *'  other  tribes  "  were  said  to  have  committed  depreilntions  lately* 
having  been  sheltered  in  Coitimila  and  Chihuahua,  and  enabled  thereby  to  invade 
Texas  with  impunity.  But  tlic  invefetigations  of  the  Commission  have  siiown  tliat  tie 
Carrizos  and  Carancahnas  were  extinct  since  1858  and  the  other  tribes  had  not  depro* 
dated  that  vicinity  for  many  yeai's  past. 
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Through  the  personal  presence  of  my  informant  atnong  the  Ea- 
rankawa  Indians  our  knowledge  of  their  manners,  customs  and 
ethnic  peculiarities  has  become  much  more  accurate  and  extensive 
than  our  knowledge  of  their  tribal  history  will  ever  be.  Certainly 
there  arc  many  gaps  left  concerning  the  mode  of  life,  tribal  gov- 
ernment and  religion  of  their  littoral  tribes,  but  now  we  have  at 
least  some  points  to  hold  on  and  these  may  become  more  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  researches  on  their  language. 

The  ethnographic  material  now  on  hand  I  have  subdivided  into 
two  parts.  One  of  tliese  will  consider  the  nation  from  its  physical 
or  natural  side  (bodily  constitution,  food,  implements,  dress,  etc.)  ; 
the  second  section  describes  its  mental  aspects  (government,  cus- 
toms, religion,  etc.).  The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  few  words  on 
the  country  and  its  climate,  for  these  are  at  the  foundation  of  every 
ethnographic  peculiarity. 

TOE   COUNTRY    AND   ITS   CLIBfATE. 

The  tide-water  section  of  Texas  inhabited  by  the  Earankawas 
presents  but  little  variation  in  its  configuration.  The  shore  line 
from  Galveston  to  the  Rio  Grande  is  formed  throughout  by  sand 
bars  with  narrow  openings  between,  except  upon  the  short  stretch 
from  the  mouth  of  Oyster  creek  and  Brazos  river  to  Caney  creek, 
where  the  mainland  borders  immediately  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  these  sand  bars  the  mouths  of  the  Texan  riv- 
ers are  protected  from  clogging,  and  to  some  extent  also  from  the 
furious  tempests  blowing  from  the  Gulf  side.  The  quiet  waters  of 
the  lagoons,  closed  in  between  the  mainland  and  the  sand  bars,  make 
it  possible  to  catch  Gsh,  oysters  and  turtles  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year  aiid  enabled  the  Indians  to  start  out  upon  their  warn- 
cadas  at  regular  periods.  The  shore  line  was  partly  wooded,  espe- 
cially along  the  river  courses,  and  therefore  gave  shelter  to  large 
numbers  of  game,  of  which  the  supply  was  almost  inexhaustible. 
Other  portions  of  the  shore  were  prairie  lands,  studded  with  prickly 
pears,  fragrant  weeds  and  flowers,  and  in  de  la  Salle's  .time,  and 
probably  up  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  buffalo  was  seen  in 
herds  upon  the  coast. 
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Tlie  geological  fefitiu-e  of  the  coast  line  conBists,  according  to  tlie 

176X88  map  of  A.  R.  Itoessler  and  M.  v.  Mittendoifer,  1874,  of  the 

following  formations:  Fi-ora  ISahine  rivGi'   to  Curaiicalina  hay  in 

^W  ackson  county,  of  rctl  alhivial  loam  iiiixeil  with  sand,     Fi'om  Car- 

^  nrahiin  bay  to  tlie  Mission  river  ami  Rio  Medio,  its  afHnont  in 

-kj<efiigio  county,  of  a  dark  clayey  praivie  soil  of  gootl  agricnltnvat 

cjiialilies.     Fiotn  there  eoiithwardto  tlie  Kio  Giaiule  of  a  caleare- 

«=>ns  loam,  forming  tlie  best  of  pastnie  landa.     At  distances  vary- 

S  ng  fi-om  thirty  to  over  one  hnndreil  miles  from  the  coast  there  are 

«=>val  tracts  of  land  called  liogwallows  limning  parallel  to  the  coast 

1  ine.     Tiiis  name  was  given  them  on  ncconnt  of  the  nnevenness  of 

»_lie   Bnrfftce,  tinused  by  cracks   during  dronght;  tlioy  consist   of 

^)lnck  tenacious  clay  slightly  mixed  with  vegetable  mould. 

Tlie  coast  lagoons  are  shallow  and  Ibe  water  so  low  that  in  many 
of  them  people  may  watle  out  for  a  mile  without  losing  ground. 
The  large  or  dangerous  fish  nnii  mollusks  do  not  come  very  near  the 
lieacli  and  Ibis  enablcil  llio  Inilians  to  walk  fur  out  into  the  walei- 
to  slioot  the  Bsh  with  their  arrows.  It  is  a  remarktihlc  fact  that 
ranst  of  these  lagoons  have  a  triangular  shape  ;  the  base  is  formed 
liy  a  line  forming  the  continuation  of  a  river  entering  the  bay,  the 
second  side  by  the  sand  bar  and  the  third  irregular  one  by  a  series 
«if  inlets  and  the  mouths  of  sraailer  rivere,  bayous  and  creeks. 
The  lagoons  as  they  follow  each  other  from  east  to  west  are  called 
«■  follows:  (1)  Galveston  bay  with  its  subdivisions:  Kast  bay, 
Trinity  hay  with  Turtle  bay.  Clear  lake.  Dollar  bay.  West  bay  and 
Oyster  bay.  (2)  Matagorda  hay  with  its  suUlivisions:  Oyster 
Inke,  Trespalacios  bay,  Carancnhua  hay,  Lavaca  bay,  (3)  Es- 
piritu  Santo  bay,  with  its  northern  extension,  called  San  Antonio 
liny.  (4)  Aransas  bay  with  its  subdivisions:  St.  Charles  bay, 
Copano,  Mission  and  Fuerte  bay.  (5)  Corpus  Christi  bay  wiib 
Noecoa  bay.     (0)  Laguna  de  la  Modre  witli  Salt  lagoon. 

We  may  assume  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  these  la- 
goons with  all  Ibeir  sidewaters  were  once  the  haunts  of  the  skilful 
Qsliernien  and  Intrepid  hunters  of  tbe  coast  tribe  which  occupies  our 
attention. 

Tbe  Indians  who  spoke  the  dialect  of  Karankawa  transmitted  by 
Mrs.  Oliver  Lad  their  principal  haunts  along  the  shoies  of  Mata- 
gorda bay,  formerly  St.  Bernard  bay,  anil  her  father's  house,  with 
his  Mexican  land-grant  of  one  square  league,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
reMtrts  most  frequenteil  by  them.  It  was  built  upon  the  beacii  at  Port 
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Austin,  at  the  entrance  of  Trespalacios  bay,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Trespalacios  and  about  eighteen  miles  (by  water)  east  of  De- 
cros  House  at  Decros  |>oint,  which  forms  the  western  end  of  tlie 
Matagoitia  peninsula  or  sand  bar.  Port  Austin  was  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles  from  Matagorda  cit}*,  the  lower  course  of  the 
Colorado  river  intervening  between  the  two  places.  The  nearest 
settlers  lived  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  at  Palaoios  there 
were  then  not  over  four  houses.  At  Carancahua  bav  there  was  a 
tract  called  Carnncahua  Land,  but  these  Indians  did  not  stop  there 
any  luorc  than  thoy  did  at  any  other  place.  From  1840  to  1850 
there  wore  only  two  American  settlors  there.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bav,  Linville,  dostrove<l  in  1843  bv  the  Comanches,  lav  a  few 
miles  alH>ve  the  site  of  the  present  Indianola,  then  calleil  Indian 
|x»int.  In  winter  these  Indians  wei-e  in  the  habit  of  staying  in  the 
wooils  on  the  Coloratlo  river  and  at  Canev  creek,  because  it  was 
warmer  there,  and  there  thoy  ctndd  gather  i>eean-nuts  and  bunt 
War*.  In  summer  the  ferliie  tracts  on  the  Caney  are  unl»earablj 
hot  and  unlioallhy,  the  WiHMls  prcKlucing  fevers.  The  surface  of 
the  crook  is  always  cmoitHl  with  a  gi'oen  film,  which  the  settlers 
utilize  for  manuring  thoir  sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 

The  bleak  shores  of  Matagorila  |>eniusula,  consisting  of  sand 
and  sar.d  hills,  violdoil  nuu*h  wn.vka:;e  that  was  floated  ashore. 
IVxTv^s  |Hv.iiT,  which  lies  uihmi  the  Pass  Cava'.Io.  was  sin^."*  January 
l.*s^l  on*ivom\l  bv  Ikhvuiiu^  a  ha*.iin^  plav*e  for  the  steamer-] ine 
of  Harris  and  Morgan  plying  Iviweou  Texas  jv^ris  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

Arv^und  Port  Austin  the  Si^l  was  fil^^i  wi:ii  I;i:'.e  'urci«  of  pumioe- 
sior.o,  s^^mo  of  ll:o  piovvs  Knns:  as  ^ar^e  as  a  man's  ijea^i,  M:kr:ue 
>lior.s  Ho  a*.*,  o\or  ilio  p'.^:r:o,  as  far  r.s  s:x  m:",os  i!.'.an>u  b;:*.  on  liie 
s;;raiV  oi:!y.  A  iv:T:::t\i  :o^  was  also  fo;:r.d  ;li^*re.  I>r.  S":l»!ey 
nw,:.v^rs  a  *•;»*;: iT"*  i:-va  an  "islar.d  or  iv:. ::;>::' a  o*v*:;>:ei  '.»v  Ka- 
::<v.k*.w  A<,  \vr.;a.r.:r a:  a  iXv,r.l>tts:IMe  sul>s:a::vv,  wl.-.ol;  Lil  :l;oi:  l*eeQ 
oi:  :* ; X*  fx* r  sx  \  I' :  al  \  i*  ars,  e :u:"  :ai  s:aoke  a.  i  sL : :: ;  z z  a:  i: '  ^  . :  : ::  :o 

'.  \  '/  0  a.".  .  *  of  ;>.i''  «a\k's  a::. I  a  s-u';h>:a:. .^  like  a::ui  ot  •.■::*.-a  is 

•  •  «        » 

_  ^  *  %  ■  «  ■  »  •  -       «^ 
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There  were  many  mounds  in  the  prairie,  looking  like  graves  and 
always  over  ten  feet  apart.  Nolliing  was  found  in  tliem,  but  they 
seemed  made  by  man  and  not  nature's  proiluets. 

Salt  deposits  were  to  be  found  in  tlie  neigliborhood,  which  were 
conspicuous  on  tlie  shore  by  tlie  lack  of  grass  and  vegetation.  They 
originated  by  the  floods  breaking  over  tlie  shores  and  leaving  de- 
posits of  salt.  The  Indians  ma<le  no  use  of  the  salt,  as  tiiey  pre- 
ferred chile  to  season  their  food. 

The  climale  of  the  coast  is  much  cooler  than  that  of  the  interior 
of  Texas,  which  often  becomes  unbearably  hot  where  the  country 
is  bare  of  trees  or  underbrush.    This  result  is  produced  by  tiie  gulf 
breeze  which  every  afternoon  begins  to  blow  from  south  to  north 
from  about  three  o'clock  until  after  dusk.     This  gulf  breeze  is 
sweeping  the  country  almost  up  to  the  middle  course  of  Red  river, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas.    Sudden  squalls  are 
not  unfrequent  upon  the  coast  lagoons,  and  hurricanes  are  rare 
but  very  destructive  when  they  occur.     In  1853  or  1854  a  terrible 
tornado  dismantled  and  destroyed  the  house  where  my  informant 
liyed,  and  killed  cattle  in  large  numbers  by  driving  them  into  the 
waters  of  the  ba}'.   Scarcely  could  the  inmates  save  their  own  lives, 
as  the  wind  blew  furiously  during  a  whole  night.     The  northers  are 
heavy  periodical  winds  blowing  from  the  north  and  northwest  and 
sweeping  the  whole  interior  of  Texas  and  of  Mexico  from  the 
Louisiana  border  to  Tampico.     They  check  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion and  are  much  dreaded  by  the  population.     h\  Mutamoros  the 
northers  are  blowing  thirty-seven  days  in  the  year  for  an  average. 
The  fauna  and  the  flora  of  the  Texan  coast  have  been  too  often 
described  by  naturalists  and  travellers  to  need  repetition.     It  will 
suffice  to  recall  a  few  facts  concerning  both. 

Herds  of  buffaloes  came  down  to  the  coast  in  de  la  Salle's  time 
and  probably  much  later.  Prairie-wolves  were  frequent  on  Mata- 
gorda bay  as  late  as  1850  ;  they  fed  chiefly  on  fawns  but,  when 
these  were  scarce  they  ])ecame  desperate  and  attacked  other  ani- 
walsand,  when  united  in  packs,  were  even  dangerous  to  man.  Deer 
'^ere  so  plentiful  that  some  could  be  shot  from  the  windows  of  the 
settlers'  Louses. 

Many  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  lived  in  the  prairie,  but  few 
songsters.  Water-fowl,  such  as  brants,  geese  and  ducks  were  plen- 
tiful. Wild  turkeys  were  common  in  the  woods.  The  turkey-buz- 
zards were  regarded  as  useful  birds  and  never  killed  by  the  Indian 
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population.  The  fish  and  amphibians  are  mentioned  elsewhere  (in 
Mr.  Hammond's  article).  The  octopus,  or  squid,  did  not  come  so 
near  the  shores  of  tlie  lagoons  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  coast 
Indians,  wlio  passed  tlieir  lives  more  upon  the  water  than  on  terra 
firma.  The  manta^  or  ^'blanket-fish,"^  prefers  deep  waters  and 
does  not  trouble  tlie  fishing  population  to  any  degree. 

Tlie  vegetution  around  the  coast  lagoons  mostly  consists  of  weeds 
and  flowers,  as  but  a  small  part  of  these  regions  is  wooded.  Grease- 
wooil,  however,  is  frequent.  A  great  variety  of  flowcra  embellished 
these  prairies  in  spring  and  summer.  As  early  as  February  the 
prairies  around  Trespatacios  bay  appear  so  full  of  white  flowers, 
that  the  green  grass  can  no  longer  be  seen  among  them  ;  in  March 
everything  api>ears  rod  from  a  profusion  of  red  geraniums,  with  a 
glutinous  sap.  In  May  the  colors  become  more  variegate<l,  and 
blue  rivals  with  white,  pink  and  yellow-colored  flowers,  while  in  the 
autumn  purple  ami  yellow  will  predominate.  In  places  where  the 
grass  is  ro  mo  veil,  a  species  of  dafifodil  o|>ens  its  i)etals  after  dusk. 
All  these  prairie  growths  were  often  destroyeil  by  ravaging  prairie- 
fires  ;  when  those  became  dangerous  by  approaching  the  camps  and 
settlements,  the  Indians  and  whites  fought  them  by  slapping  the  fire 
with  brushwooil.  Nevertheless  houses  were  sometimes  destroyed 
bv  their  furv. 

PHTSICAL  CnARACTER. 

The  appearance  of  the  Karankawa  men  and  women  can  now  only 
be  described  from  the  impression  it  made  on  |>ersons  who  lived  in 
their  country,  as  we  have  no  accurate  anthro|H>logic  data  or  uieas- 
uromonts  to  dotoruiine  it  scientiticallv. 

« 

All  witnesses  friMu  earlier  and  later  eiHx*hs  are  unanimous  in 
desoribiusr  thoir  men  as  very  talK  niajrnitii.'enllv  formetU  stronsrlv 
built  and  approaching  ihm*  feet  ion  in  thoir  Kvlily  pri>|H>rtions.  Many 
southornors  rej:ar\ltHl  them  as  giants,  and  Mrs.  Oliver  venlureil  the 
opinion  that  I  hoy  measured  alK>ut  five  feet  and  ten  inches.*     No 

•  Tl-.i>  l..:^x*  l?sh.  Cti  \..l.'p:*^.i  n.'.n:*i,  KxixcrciX^  i<  de«cr:b(\1  in  Jonlan  and  Gil- 
W.\,  l*i.r.   .  :  r    >.  Ml. -*■;.:«.  ;>k;.  p.  \.\  .t:  si  :r.  Zv-»  l"c.  Jv'*.»r:.;.;.  l>i>-lrfs«;  ir.  444. 

i  V  1 V  -.vva  ;:«'^o:i  a';::0|-or.:tN;:y  w,i>  .i.  is^r.o  .  :;'!  :<T5  ..y  r;o  B:.:;>;.  Aj^focL'klionfor 
r  »■  A  .*  .:  s-ca  c:-;  ii'  ?H-.ciu-x\  wr.  oil  Ija*  jx  '.^iit'.l  ;■  e  :v>ul:*  oi"  ii^tfA^i.n^me«i«  of  ra. 
1  oi.-  ■.  ...    :•>  ..■.  .-.  j--.*v*  of  a'.;  }\*.:5*  of  il.e  ^'^-W  >:v.o*^  i>T?.    Or>  Ji.e  ^L&:c^e  «.f  ^^rsoDS 


•kolelons  or  skulls  ;ire  known  to  exist,  whicb  coiilil  give  a  decisive 
proor  or  ibis  statement.  Their  Iialr  was  ns  coarse  as  tlint  or  horses, 
•»»"1  i^rliaps  owing  to  ttieir  being  Imretieailert,  it  often  assumed  a 
*«rt«:li8l]  line.  Tliej-  were  not  pvognalliif;  niir  showed  they  more  tbail 
Oriliunry  Indian  |>ro|)orLioiis  in  their  cheekbones  or  in  the  IhjToid 
Carlilnge  (Adam's  apple)  ;  bnt  their  foreheads  were  mostly  low 
KntI  broad,  and  llie  heads  lai-ger  than  tlioseof  tlie  Anglo- American 
Tace.    All  bad  splendid  white  teeth,  even  in  their  oldor  yeitrs. 

A  considerable  difference  was  perceptible  between  the  deport- 
ment of  males  and  that  of  Temales.  Tliat  of  tlie  men  was,  even 
"Iten  their  bodies  were  of  a  heavy  exterior,  free,  lilhe  and  graceful. 
I'Ueir  complexion  was  rather  light-colored  than  of  the  cinnamon 
line,  since  Ihey  ate  more  venison  tbun  llsli.  Although  their  jaws 
lookeit  heavy,  their  chin  was  small  and  Ihcir  lips  thin,  which  agreed 
«ell  with  Ihe  long  and  slender  hands  and  feet  observed  in  many  in- 
ili^'iiliials.  In  some  cases,  tlie  Bngcrs  tapered  off  most  gracefnlly 
>■><]  ended  in  delicate-looking  nails,  the  palm  of  Ihe  hand  showing 
no  caliosilies.  Many  men  wore  Ihe  hair  so  long  as  to  reach  the 
«aist,  and  while  silting  on  their  mats  of  sicins  tlicy  were  in  the 
hnl  kit  of  crossing  the  legs. 

The  exterior  of  the  women  was  in  many  respects  just  the  reverse 
of  their  male  companions.  Weighlett  down  by  the  drudgery  of 
domestic  toil  they  looked  sullen,  morose  and  uninviting.  Being 
"Sorter  (ban  the  men  they  surpassed  them  in  embonpoint,  were 
<t*tile  plain  and  even  in  yonib  not  pretty.  They  showed  no  fancy  for 
"earing  ornaments.  Very  few  cidldren  could  be  seen  aliont  their 
lodges  and  of  young  girls  almost  none,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  men  in  the  tribe  exceeded  the  women  numerically.  The  blood 
*atkept  pure,  since  but  a  few  mixed  bloods  conki  be  noticed. 
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Children  not  3'et  able  lo  walk  were  carrietl  by  the  mother  on  the 
back  wi'ap|)e(1  in  the  loop  of  the  skin  worn  b\*  her.  They  nse<l  no 
cradles,  but  baby-  boards.  The  balje  was  fastened  to  one  of  these 
wliich  ha<1  the  outlines  of  a  child*s  bo<1y  and  was  suspended  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  lo<lge,  by  the  thongs  of  a  deerskin.  While  there- 
by its  Ixxly  became  straight,  the  forcheai!  of  the  baby  was  sub- 
jected to  the  flatt('ning  process.  The  children  were  rather  quiet 
and  cried  but  rarely.  The  l)oj's  very  probably  had  their  initiation 
trials  like  those  of  other  Indians,  but  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  puberty  of  girls  have  not  been  noticed  among  them  by  the  white 
settlers. 

The  perfect  physical  condition  of  the  people  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  our  informant  never  saw  any  deaf,  mute,  nor  any  case  of 
squinting,  though  one  lame  man  and  two  blind  women  came  to 
her  notice.  The  Karankawas  were  blessed  with  a  sound  appetite, 
for  they  were  seen  eating  and  drinking  at  all  times  of  the  da}'; 
after  the  settlers  had  finished  their  meals  they  appeared  around  the 
houses  to  ask  for  food. 

FOOD. 

The  duty  of  procuring  foo<l  for  the  family  devolved  upon  the  men, 
exclusively,  and  that  of  preparing  it  for  the  meals  upon  the  wo- 
men. There  was  nodifliculty  of  procuring  deer-meat  and  ducks, 
for  they  were  as  plentiful  as  could  be  wished.  Of  the  latter,  Cap- 
tain Bridges  once  shot  ninety  before  breakfast  time.  The  other 
animals  hunted  b}'  the  Indians  were  the  bear  (at  some  distance 
frou)  the  lagoons)  and  the  rabbit ;  of  birds,  the  brant  and  other  geese 
with  their  eggs  ;  of  sholinsh,  the  oyster,  which  they  ate  on  the  shell. 

Of  fish,  it  was  only  the  larger  species  which  the}'  caught,  like  the 
salt-water  trout  and  t.he*'red  fish,"  which  resembles  the  coilfish.^ 
They  never  used  nets  or  angling  lines.  Of  turtles,  the  great  green 
turtle,  hai  tnlAkn«  often  J^i  feet  long,  was  brought  by  them  to  the 
shore  alive  and  then  killed  and  eaten.  The  lagoons  teemed  with 
por|H»ises,  but  the  Indians  did  not  hunt  for  them.  The  sh<x>ting  of 
fish  bv  moans  of  armws  is  found  with  other  tribes  as  well.  The 
Ouialia  Indians  usihI  a  sporial  kind  of  arrows,  without  liea<ls,  for  the 
purpose;  ci\  ^lag.  Am.  History,  N.  Y.,  18S9,  vol.  xxii,  p.  78: 
J.  A.  Villa  Sonor,  Thoatro  Americano,  i,  p.  400.  sq.,  slates  that 

t  ^.^Ih^r  t)5h  eAucht  by  ihciu  nre  enuiuerated  ia  Mr.  Ilammood's  auticle.  which  also 
(1o»ovilte*  the  uiisio  of  killinj;  ibeiu. 
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tlicSeria  in  the  gulf  or  Califoniin,  pierce  Qsli  on  tlie  suit  water 
villi  irraws :  "Iub  jseces  que  (los  Beiis)  flsgan  a  flecliazos  en  el 
miir," 

Altliongli  tli«se  Indians  were  not  agncultitrists  nnd  ha<1  no  maize, 
tlieir  vegetable  food  was  as  varied  as  tliat  obtained  from  ani- 
mal*, for  wliicli  tliey  careil  mocli  more.  Tlie  soil  contains  a  bul- 
bous nul.  without  shell,  wliicli  Uicy  dug  and  ate  without  cooking  ;' 
oUi«r  liultiB  were  ulilized  also,  and  berries  were  eaten.  Though 
Mit  wM  so  ncur  nt  band,  tbey  used  chile  for  seasoning,  lil<e  tlie 
Slexicmis.  The  tunas  or  cuctiis-figB  grow  tbei-e  abtmdnntly,  but 
tlie  IiHlisna  valued  tliem  but  little,  though  in  Cabe^a  do  Vaca'a 
limnii  was  a  staple  food  on  the  coast,  and  one  tribe  waa  named  af- 
ter iliew  suuciileiit  fruits  (Los  de  los  lligos,  p.  33).  The  Knrnn- 
kftKu,  nfler  obtaining  a  qiiaDtlLy,laid  tliein  in  the  sand  and  rolled 
ll«ni»ilh  tliei/ feet  until  the  sharp  prickles  were  removed.  The 
vliild  settlers  mode  pies  of  them.  Tlie  Indians  also  ale  the  i>er- 
wmmon,  this  being  the  only  fruit  growing  there  on  trees. 

llie  cookery  of  lliese  natives  was  a  ratlier  simple  atfiur.  Every 
loJge  lind  but  one  iron  kettle,  but  several  made  of  pottery,  all  un- 
•  ubeil.  Instead  of  mortars  the  women  used  cjliudric  low  stones 
for  uuhing  and  grinding  fruits  or  seeds,  a  larger  stone  being  used 
upon  iliese  for  crusliing.  They  prepared  but  one  kind  of  pottery 
fnnn  clay,  tlio  vases  having  a  globular  bottom,  so  that  they  had  to 
beplueil  into  a  hole  in  Uie  sand.  They  had  no  handles  and  meas- 
"tfii  Id  diameter  about  twelve  inches.  BIrs.  Oliver  observeil  their 
■Mniirncture  but  once  ;  then  it  was  a  man  who  made  some  pots  and 
uniiiRicnted  Ihem  on  the  outside  with  little  designs,  faces,  scrolls, 
•«llo[«,  etc.,  in  black  paint. 

When  the  Indians  could  not  lieg  bread  enough  from  the  settlers, 
oriDoluisea  and  other  food,  they  mixed  flour  with  water,  laid  the 
'j'xigli upon  a  Hat  stone  nnd  thus  set  it  to  the  Hre  for  baking.  Meat 
"•»  iiwiled  or  roasted  on  the  coalB,  oysters  were  crocked  in  the  fire 
^  Uien  eaten.-    They  liketl  coffee  very  much  nnd  wanted  it  sweet. 

Tlio  B]Kcie9  of  fish  ealen  by  ihe  Indians  and  their  method  of 
killing  Ihem  are  describeil  in  Mr.  Hammond's  article.  They  often 
"oglit  more  fish  than  they  could  dispose  of,  and  tlien  bartered  them 
tctlie  whites  for  household  articles. 

In  Umt  part  of  the  coast  the  Indians  always   managed  to  get 

'Tkl>  (TmiDil  Dill  hnd  «ii|>cn lingo  (WDAlilliig  of  Ions  lllireii  or  fllnii,  mid  \fiii  of 
<^l>litlu.   It  MiudbcIlarlliaiiUiB  peanut. 
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pure,  fresh  water,  though  the  whites  did  not  know  where  they  o^ 
taincd  it.  The  colonists  had  wells,  no  cisterns ;  the  w  ater  of  tbeB^ 
wells  was  always  of  a  brackish  taste. 

Of  domestic  animals  they  kept  only  the  dog,  who  was  of  tb^ 
coyote  or  wolf-like  species  as  mentioned  above.^  They  kept  maay 
of  these,  but  since  they  were  an  erratic  people  and  performed  the!  ^ 
wanderings  by  canoe,  they  never  had  cattle  nor  horses,  and  whef^ 
mounting  horses  showed  themselves  a  poor  sort  of  cavalry. 

CANOES. 

Their  canoes  were  of  two  kinds,  both  being  called  awa'n  by 
them:  (1)  the  aboriginal  dugout^  about  twenty  feet  long,  narrow, 
yet  capacious;  (2)  old  ^Ar/Jf^  obtained  from  the  whites,  much  broad- 
er than  the  dugouts  and  flat-bottomed.  A  mast  with  a  little  sail 
was  occasionally  set  up,  but  for  want  of  space  tliey  were  nevei 
seiM)  paddling  or  rowing  them.  Mrs.  Oliver  states  that  neither  ol 
the  two  was  used  for  fishing,  but  served  for  transportation  only; 
and  these  embarkations  were  so  frail  and  untrustworthy  that  they 
could  never  have  ventured  to  go' out  upon  the  open  waters  of  tlic 
gulf.  The  dugouts  were  not  made  smooth  upon  the  outside,  bul 
liad  the  bark  still  on. 

DRESS. 

Thoir  articles  of  wanirobe  were  exceedingly  few  in  number, 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  whites  they  probably  moved  about  in 
n  porfootly  adamitic  state,  except  during  the  coldest  time  of  the 
year,  lints  or  head-covers  were  unknown.  The  men  wore  a 
broooholout  of  skins,  the  women  a  skirt  of  deerskin ;  from  the  knee 
downwanl  nothing  was  worn,  and  children  under  ten  ^'ears  went 
nudo.  Ulankots  (kwi'ss),  obtained  from  the  colonists,  were  worD 
only  during  iitld  weather*  but  skirts  and  all  other  garments  useil 
by  tho  'lV\ans  were  dislikeii.  Women  sometimes  beggeii  foi 
divHHOs  ^kwiss  kadla,  calico)^  wore  them  once  or  twice,  then  ton 
thom  to  pioivs  or  had  them  on  for  some  time  with  the  fore  parts  oi 

*  l>v.  1  1..  WxMliu:\n  *Viit9*  in  R«p.  Gool.  Surrej  of  Indtuuu  1SS4:  «*U  it  bj  n4 
u)i«Au<«  unooniuu^ii  K^  Diul  uioniEr^l  ilogrs  amonj;  niaor  of  tli»  western  trilies.  notnbl: 
MiuiMu  riit.uiU  i!«,  U:uinock»«  Shv^hone^,  AraipHhvvr»,  Cr\-kw».  Sioux,  wh^ch  hnre  txer 
ii|M'«'-«).tMov  oiUKvitrirlaUonithip  vrt(h  lh«  coTv»(e.  if  iioL  in  many  canes  it  is^  this  ani 
u):()  u^oM  m  :i  >t:\io  of  soini^lome^i<*atton  '*  S«e  M:»o  Am  r.  N.ntumlif^t.  1S74.  |».  385 
"N.iiiw  Vmoiuvtu  lK«i;H/'  i^(«/..  $<rptiMuber,  l^^,  and  reprinted  In  K&usas  City  BeTi«ii 
Nov  ,  iNvV  rr>  .^^^^iS.  iV\Mu  xthicb  the  AboTe  t^uoution  l»  nude. 
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Ifhtir  bocks.      Tlie  Mnnketa  were  fiistencd  npon  tlieir  botlies  with 

Rpii«u;lic-llionis  serving  aa  pins.  The  slinrks'  oil  whicli  tlicy  ribbed 
n  their  horliea  to  keep  tlieir  skins  sinootli  ami  Buppio,  emitted  a 
mi  disagreeable  odor,  so  that  horses  and  cattle  ran  nwny  rmm 
lictn.'  sometimes  for  three  miles  from  tlie  stable,  and  this  oil  would 

I  Wo  mined  the  best  dresses  within  a  short  time.     Men  sometimes 

I  hit«neil  some  yards  of  cnlico  on  their  bodies,  and  trailed  it  behind 

I  Uiem  when  not  engaged  in  hunting. 

The akins  of  panther,  be.ir,  wild-cat,  raccoon  and  cow,  which  they 

r  W  in  ilieir  lodges,  were  used  like  mats  to  sit  and  to  sleep  ii[H>n, 

r  but  liid  not  serve  thera  as  garments. 

ORNAMENTAL  ATTIRE. 

Tlie  gentle  sex  is  generally  supposed  to  be  more  fond  of  orna- 
mfnti  of  dress  to  heighten  its  attractions,  than  are  the  males  ;  but 
iraong  the  Karnnka was  just  the  opposite  was  observed.  Their  sqiint 
wulwiualid  females  appear  to  liavo  disdsiined  ornaments,  but  the 
mules  with  lheiruncom>>ed  though  braided  liair  and  unwashed  faces, 
ku'eiito  have  some  ornaments  dangling  about  their  bodies.  Their 
briiiris  consisted  of  three  strands  iind  were  rather  long ;  they  never 
kaullet)  tlie  hnir  to  make  it  shorter,  but  sometimes  inserted  Inight 
^JrclB,ns  riblwns,  Idls  of  colored  Bannel,  etc.  The  women  never 
braiilnl  their  coarse  hair  nor  combed  it,  aUliough  some  combs  were 
••TO  in  their  loilgea.  The  men  generally  arranged  their  hair  with 
ttieir  Imnds.  On<the  throat  (not  on  chest)  tliey  wore  small  shells, 
glau  beads,  frnils  of  the  pistnchio  tree,  little  disks  of  tin,  brass  or 
T  oUwr  metal.  Mother-of-pearl  was  notntilized  for  Ibe purpose.  Rings 
Ivere  worn  nlso,  when  obtainable.  They  maniirnclured  bracelets, 
winch  in  width,  of  deerskin  with  the  hair  left  upon  it  and  lied 
f  little  Btringa  fastened  on  each  end.  The  fact  that  both 
tttliem  on  the  left  wrist  only,  makes  it  plausible  that  they 
I  ns  wrist  guards  to  hnntera. 
e  custom  of  head  flattening,  considered  ns  a  mark  of  bodily 
liBprovement  among  so  many  soutliern  tribes,  was  mnch  in  favor 
Mng  this  coast  people.  The  babies  of  fcij/A  sesea  lind  to  undergo 
*  process,  and  their  foreheads  only  wci-e  tlullened.  A  piece  of 
elMli  was  first  applied,  then  a  Ihin  board,  then  a  cloth  Inlaid  with 
e  other  solt  substance  to  make  a  wad,  all  of  these  be- 


ecordeil  tjjraii  nalluir  of  the  ceven 
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ing  lied  around  the  head  with  a  bandage,  and  left  to  stay  t!ier« 
about  one  year,  day  and  night.  Even  after  twenty  years  the  eflfect 
of  this  proceeding  was  perceptible.^ 

TATTOOING. 

More  conspicuous  than  head -flattening  are  the  tattooing  marks 
observed  upon  the  majority  of  tlie  tribes  who  walk  around  wholly 
or  partly  naked.  Many  Indian  communities  are  distinguished  by 
peculiar  tattoo-marks  which  they  claim  as  l)elonging  exclusively  to 
themselves.  Thus  the  Karankawas  had  the  face-marks  described 
by  my  informant  as  their  own,  and  they  must  have  made  a  strong 
impression  at  first  sight  if  not  on  the  Texan  Indians,  at  least  upon 
tlio  white  people.  These  lines  and  figures  were  all  of  blue  color, 
and  though  the  substance  used  is  unknown,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  black  substances,  as  soot,  cliarcoal,  burnt  plum  seeds, 
etc.,  become  blue  when  placed  subcutaneousl}-.  Tattooing  was  ap- 
plitHl  to  the  face  only,  and  only  one  man  was  remembered,  about 
forty  years  old«  whose  chest  showeil  tattoo-marks.  Boys  were  not 
tattiHH'd  U^fore  their  tenth  year,  and  young  women  marrying  into 
tlio  trilH^  on  their  arrival  already  bore  the  same  style  of  tattooing, 
as  the  women  of  the  band  frequenting  the  inlets  of  Matagorda  bay. 

i^H^  iHini/iMi;  will  1)0  discussetl  below. 

DWELLINGS. 

The  K^lj^^s  or  wigwams  of  these  migratory  people  were  far  from 
Innui;  suKMjintiaU  a«  ihey  ckmiKI  be  ereetetl  and  taken  down  again 
within  an  luMir  or  lwx\  by  the  wou)en«  to  whom  this  manipulation  de- 
\\>lvt\l  in  Uu*  and  iho  msjK>rity  of  o;!H?r  tribes.  Their  mode  of  con- 
*tnuHiou  haviujr  Iwn  S|voiii<vl  in  the  iwo  articles  preceding  this, 
\  have  U>  add  a  few  |xar:ioniar$  or/.y.  These  primitive*  tent  like 
huts  xxoiv  rxHxnd*  or  iniendesl  lo  W  5o,  and  w^re  calleil  ba-ak  ;  they 
i.vntA;rtNl  aKM:3  ^^xY^r*  ^v  e^arh^  |xv>5vo  an^i  adTor^ieil  no  protection 
aji:\:v>;  iho  rs;r*  w;;:ch  w^Mi'd  jvv:r  «^:v>«i:b  tiie  roof  (by  courtesy 
Tto  CA  \n\^  o:'  '^^  *1r,^^:;;:x^.  F«.^r  «Ar.4  *^  a  smoke-hole.  the  smoke 
\  SA  ^^  «'s\A»v  »:::*,: ;;;fc"'\  ihivM^^h  ;,j*r  «/.l«>w>siioks  or  anywhere  it 
s\\\\s\    \  x.\  \a'\  ^vz-i^^r,*  Us.i  u^  ;<r.'*:  lii^^ir  besnis in  c»min<i  in,  and 
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when  insiilewould  touch  the  top.  There  were  no  seats  going  aroiinrl 
[lie  Iclge  walls  ;  nil  the  pi'0[>erty  ofthcse  people,  wea|Miis  nnil  conk- 
ing vessels,  were  lying  on  the  gi'oiind,  and  tliey  S!tt,  ate  aud  slept 
on  tlieir  rnr-skiiii  on  the  lodge-floor,  using  tliem  as  ni;il3. 

The  loiljies  of  the  Toiikawe  (yfils«/an)  and  Comecnidos  (wimak) 
ue  differently  eoiistrncled ;  they  are  cane  or  willow-stick  lodges, 
flat  on  the  top,  o\wn  on  one  or  two  sides  and  covered  with  brash- 
KOfxl  and  sail-i'lolb,  old  lilankets,  etc.,  on  tlie  top  and  the  closed- 
iip  sides.  They  average  In  height  from  Ave  to  seven  feet.  The 
Tonkawe  term,  y£tBn;^nn,  is  derived  from  tsu/,  IsA^,  clulh,  textile 
fabric,  also  uJint  is  ihlerwoven  or  watlled,  nnd  j£tsii;^nn  therefore 
corresponds  best  to  our  word  bniak-todge. 

TaiDAL  GOVeitNMBNT. 

Parsing  over  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  aspects  which  this 
lD<li!iii  people  presents  to  ns,  oiir  information  is  scanty  also,  but 
Ills  organization  existing  in  otiier  tribes  of  the  south  throws  some 
liglit  upon  the  subject. 

What  we  know  about  their  tribal  rulers  ia,  that  they  were  ruled 
by  l«o  kinds  rifehii'fs:  Ihcyliad  chiefs  for  their  civil  government, 
vbose  succession  was  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  war-chiefs, 
tl'iminUvl  probably  by  the  civil  chiefs,  No  women  were  ever 
Inioirn  to  liave  acted  as  chiefs. 

One  hundred  years  ago  their  territory  had  a  considerable  coasv- 
rront  nnd  must  have  harbored  a  large  population.  But  whether 
Ihifl  urns  ever  nnited  into  one  confederacy,  like  that  of  the  Creeks 
wCaildos,  is  donbtful,  for  we  have  no  reports  of  any  alliance  forof- 
foHivo  or  defensive  pur^wses  under  one  head  chief.  Ifsiicli  a  con- 
feleraey  or  syrainacliy  ever  existed,  it  must  have  been  powerful 
Uiii  wido-reaeliing.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  coast  people 
'onncd  a  disconnected  national  boily  living  under  separate  chiefs, 
»bicli  was  united  only  by  the  tie  of  a  common  langunge,  by  war- 
Ipedilions  undert.-iken  under  a  common  war  chief  and  perhaps  b}' 
pliratrics  and  gcntea  having  the  same  names  thixinghont.  The 
Caddfjs  nnd  Tonkawe  have  the  gentile  system,  nnd  the  mention 
of  vendetta  or  blood-revenge  among  the  Karankawas  also  seems  to 
point  to  the  esistence  of  a  system  of  lotemic  gentes.'     After  mar- 

>Ai  I  lure  pointed  out  preTrounlr,  Ciiljcfi  de  Vai-.A  >-bites  Ihitt  indlTliliiiitfi  of  tbe 
HB*«tn*jiIwaTaiianltoKeUipri  l>iit  It  Is  uiictriuln  wlicOi^'r  Uiulcoa-l  irllie  seou  Ijy 
kUwaiorKBTnnkawaaaiilijor  not. 
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rying,  the  Karnnkawa  often  took  their  fathers-in-law  and  mo^ 
in-law  into  their  lodges  and  lived  wilh  them. 

MORAL    CnARACTER. 

It  is  certainly  a  difficult  task  to  sketch  the  morarqnalities  of  ^9 
nation,  of  which  a  few  tribes  or  bands  only  were  known  to  the  whit^9 
people,  and  under  circumstances  which  make  us  doubt  the  veracit^T' 
of  the  informants.     Indeed  who  would  be  inclined  to  believe  whafc 
what  one  man  says  about  another,  whom  he  is  constantly  trying^ 
rob  and  kill,  and  who  is  on  that  account  cruelly  punished  by  him 
from  time  to  time? 

In  the  earlier  epochs  they  were  filled  with  hatred  against  the 
Spaniards  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  haughty  demeanor,  bat 
were  not  liostile  to  the  French,  who  knew  how  to  ti^at  them  in  a 
friendly  manner.  But  their  \^nrlike  qualities  and  anthro|)ophagy 
always  made  them  an  object  of  terror  to  the  travellers  and  settlers 
of  the  white  race,  and  by  the  Anglo-Americans  they  were  regarded 
as  selfish,  mean,  cruel,  crafty  and  treacherous.  Ignorant  of  any 
rights  of  property  in  our  sense  of  the  word  they  showed  their  thiev- 
ish inclination  by  purloining  food,  knives,  clothing  and  such  house- 
hold articles  as  they  could  use  for  themselves  ;^  but  were  not  bur- 
glars. Their  lazy  habits  prompted  them  to  continual  begging  and 
rarely  were  they  willing  to  perform  the  slightest  lal>or,  no  matter 
what  reward  was  olTercd  to  them.  But  these  are  qualities  inher- 
ent to  almost  every  savage  peo[)le.  Indolence  is  charged  even  to 
many  so-called  civilized  communities.  Why  should  a  primitive 
tribe,  which  had  always  lived  upon  the  liberal  gifts  of  nature,  sud- 
denly change  their  habits  to  please  some  settlers  who  came  to  squat 
upon  their  domain  ? 

To  the  Texan  settler  who  came  to  these  coasts  from  civilized 
communities,  these  Indians  certainly  appeared  as  a  ferocious  type 
of  unmitigated  savagery,  untempered  by  the  milder  influence  of 
agriculture  which  has  exerted  such  a  civilizing  power  amons:  so 
many  of  the  northern  and  more  so  among  the  southern  tribes.  Mrs. 
Oliver  sketches  the  people  of  the  band  near  her  home  as  "surly 
in  their  aspect,  averse  to  conversation,  apparently  feeling  no  in- 
terest in  anything  that  was  said  ;  the}'  spoke  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whites  in  guttural,  indifferent  tones  aiid  with  faces  averted.'* 

»  Thi8  reminds  ns  of  what  Granville  Stuart  states,  in  his  ''Montana  as  it  is"  (New« 
York,  isr>5},  of  the  Snulce  Indians:  *'They  are  not  real  thieves,  but  steal  just  enough  to 
keep  their  hands  in." 
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They  sometimes  tried  to  deceive  her  in  giving  words  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  most  of  tliese  in  her  list  were  obtained  from  women. 

A  "witty"  joke,  rather  characteristic  of  their  mode  of  thinking, 
was  perpetrated  by  a  young  man,  called  Kw4sh  or  "  Fire"  and  is 
related  by  her  as  follows : 

Kwash  was  at  times  employed  by  her  father,  Mr.  Bridges,  to  do 
bousehold  work,  and  at  one  time,  Mr.  Bridges,  wishing  to  treat 
bis  northern  guest  to  some  genuine  prairie  venison,  sent  Kwdsh  out 
to  kill  a  deer.  In  due  time  K  wdsh  returned  apparently  unsuccessful. 
He  shook  his  head  mournfully  to  all  eager  inquiries,  and  wore  an 
air  of  extreme  disappointment.  Judge,  therefore,  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced and  which  Kwash  keenly  enjoyed,  when  nearly  an  hour  later, 
after  having  eaten  his  dinner,  he  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice :  '*  ne 
b4wu8  kawd-i,  na-i  do-atn  ahuk,"  let  me  have  the  horse^  I  have  killed 
a  deer. 

When  judging  about  people,  their  wicked  qualities  leave  a  more 
ready  impression  upon  our  minds  than  the  good  ones  and  seem  to 
preponderate  over  these.  It  is,  therefore,  unjust  not  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  latter  qualities  also.  When  coming  to  see  the  colonists, 
they  were  not  obtrusive,  but  rather  dignified  and  reserved,  and  when 
ttey  entered  their  houses  they  attentively  examined  the  pictures 
hanging  on  the  walls.  When  asked  to  work  for  money  they  were 
always  frank  enough  to  say  *'  wo  do  not  want  to  work :"  Karan- 
luiwa  kom  ta  takina).  Gratefulness,  devotion  or  kindred  feelings 
could  certainly  not  be  expected  from  these  natives,  for  these  quali- 
ties are  rare  enon^li  even  among  individuals  of  cultured  nations ; 
hospitality,  however,  is  found  among  almost  all  nations  of  the 
^arth  and  may  not  have  been  wanting  altogether  even  upon  that  dis- 
tant coast  of  the  "  Lone  Star  State." 

Between  husbands  and  wives  no  sign  of  fondness  or  intimacy 
could  be  observed  and  they  rarely  spoke  to  each  other,  but  between 
IMrents  and  children  affection  was  sometimes  noticed,  especiall}' 
on  the  mother's  side.  Tlie  women  were  not  examples  of  chastity  ; 
kence  but  few  children  were  born  and  our  informant  never  saw  over 
two  in  one  family.  Widows  remarried  as  soon  as  opportunity  of- 
fered itself.  Children  were  not  often  visible  and  those  seen  were 
iDostly  babies.  Adult  or  half-grown  girls  were  scarce  in  all  their 
bands. 

Tlie  Karankawas  suffered  no  interference  of  outsiders  in  their 
marital  affairs  and  strongly  resented  any  attempt  at  such.      When 
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a  band  made  its  temporary  stay  at  Port  Austin,  about  the  year 
1839,  one  of  the  wives  became  suspect  to  her  '^  liege  lord"  as  to 
her  chastity.  He  seized  her  by  the  hair  and  pulled  her  over  the 
steep  bluff,  about  five  feet  high,  to  the  beach  of  the  lagoon  and 
beat  her  terribly.  Aroused  by  her  cries,  the  settlers  interfered, 
but  this  exasperated  the  Indians  to  such  a  degree  that  the}'  re- 
solved to  revenge  themselves  by  a  night  attack.  They  had  a  cer- 
emonial dance  called  ''fandango,''  that  night,  as  it  was  then  full 
moon.  Chief  Antonio's  wife,  who  was  of  Comanche  descent,  man- 
aged to  notify  Mr.  Bridges'  family  of  the  intention,  and  the  colo- 
nists remained  wakeful  after  the  lights  had  been  extinguished  and 
hid  themselves  in  the  lumber  piled  up  about  the  house.  After  a 
while  the  husband  of  that  woman  was  seen  sneaking  through  the 
high  grass  toward  the  house.  Several  travelling  men  then  stopped 
at  the  house,  all  of  whom  were  armed.  Captain  Bridges  advanced 
with  cocked  gun  towards  the  dusky  form  in  the  grass,  shouting : 
"What  are  you  doing  here?  If  you  disturb  us  once  more,  you  will 
all  be  killed  by  the  settlers  at  Matagorda  and  of  our  neighborhood  1" 
This  was  effective  and  the  man  withdrew ;  the  inmates  of  the  house 
watched  all  night  long,  but  no  attack  was  made  and  the  next 
day  the  band  retired  to  a  distance  of  four  miles  near  other  settle- 
ments. 

MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS. 

The  information  we  can  present  upon  these  points  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  regret,  as  the  Karankawa  certainly 
had  many  curious  customs  of  their  own,  like  all  the  other  aborigi- 
nes. An  instance  of  this  is  the  ceremonial  weeping  referred  to  above* 

Among  their  games  and  pastimes  shooting  with  the  bow  was 
prominent.  They  often  shot  at  the  mark  or  shot  the  arrows  up  per- 
pendicularly into  space,  and  their  shooting  matches  were  rather 
lively.  Arrows  shot  at  the  mark  and  sticking  in  it  were  sometimes 
split  in  two  the  long  way  by  another  Indian  shooting  at  the  notch ; 
many  young  men  were  able  to  do  this  at  a  distance  of  eighty  feet 
at  least.  They  also  threw  hatchets  at  the  mark  with  wonderful 
precision,  and  rivals  often  engaged  in  brawls  or  fights  with  knives 
to  settle  their  "  righU."  They  also  had  ball  plays  and  wrestling 
matches,  one  of  their  names,  Keles,  q.  v.,  being  derived  from  the 
latter  practice.  No  gambling  or  guessing  games  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted among  these  people  at  that  time. 
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Tobacco  was  amokect  by  tliem  in  great  qiinntities  in  cigars  or 
cigarettes  made  with  mnizc  husks.  Mesicnn  rashioii.' 

As  to  the  disposal  of  their  deaii  it  is  not  dednitely  Itnown  which 
mo<!e  they  rollowetl.  Cremating  wns  out  of  the  qnestion,  since 
tliere  was  no  timber  or  luishes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trespnla- 
cioa  bny,  and  no  place  of  sepiilliire  was  ever  known  to  exist  or  was 
alluded  to  by  these  Indians.  Neither  did  tliey  burn  the  lodges  in 
case  the  OAncra  died ;  if  so,  the  while  (xiloniats  would  have  lieaid 
of  it.  An  Indian,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  failing  in  health 
tUrongh  phthisis  and  became  too  weak  to  move  about.  His  tribe, 
wishing  to  depart  for  another  shore,  concluded  to  leave  him  near 
Csptain  Bridges'  house.  They  were  dissundcd  from  doing  this  and 
promised  to  take  hira  away.  But  after  their  boats  had  left  the 
tliore.  and  it  was  supposed  tlicy  had  all  gone,  four  men  brought  the 
lick  mnn  back  in  a  blanket,  deposited  him  in  a  bush  near  the  house, 
tlien  ran  away.  The  colonists  made  a  provisional  tent  for  him  anil 
his  son,  and  he  lived  two  weeks  longer.  Two  days  after  his  death 
bis  brother  carae  to  claim  the  lioy  wlio  was  three  years  old  and  had 
been  given  to  Captain  Bridges  by  bis  father. 

When  a  baby  died  belonging  to  the  chief,  it  was  certainly  not 
buried  there;  the  Indians  remained  quiet  in  their  lodges,  the  piir- 
eotsivere  mneh  afflicted  aud  a  gloom  reigned  over  the  camp.  Two 
"Ityg  aft«r  they  left  for  other  parts.  They  appeared  otherwise  en- 
tirely indifferent  as  to  sacrcdness  of  feeling  or  particular  rites  in 
reference  to  losses  by  death. 

Further  information  on  their  customs  is  negative  only.  Upon 
inquiry  I  Icarnedthat  probably  ihey  did  not  observe  what  is  called 
tbe  coutade,  kept  no  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves  and  did  not  mnnu- 
ire  any  mats  or  baskets,  but  made  coarse  pottery  and  knew 
to  dress  skins.  There  were  two  men  in  the  tribe  gieatly  de- 
by  the  others,  so  that  they  probably  knew  the  "peculiar  in- 
of  hermaphroilites,  or  men  in  women's  clothes.     Cabe^a 

Taca  also  mentions  the  atnnrionados  seen  by  him.  The  south- 
ern custom  of  scratching  the  knees  of  every  warrior  once  a  year 
did  not  exist  here.''  Fire-wood  aud  other  loads  were  carried  upon 
Ihe  shoulders,  or  on  the  back  by  means  of  a  strap. 

Tbtnuloui  moitQBor  mini  lobacDO  iimang  Lhe  Indlani  o(  Uie  Wett  Inillee.  whera 
''On  Ihe  c(}ninl(>iE7  of  ll]«  vroril  lobaeai,"  Amer.  Anlhropologlat  at  Wnehlngloo.  Tcl. 

D.iM.iip.  lu-ua. 

'  Tit  Mietlmwho  had  tbln  cu'lom,  iiiid  among  thi  Cbililn  coal  ilii.tt  wiit  ruljUe^I 
iiHi  Ux  blecUJng  woundB  Inflicted  Djion  Lheir  knee*  once  everf  ^tar. 
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MENTAL   ATTAINMENTS. 

Before  describing  what  is  known  to  us  of  the  religious  and  tran- 
scendenlal  ideas  of  the  Texan  coast  people,  I  gather  under  the 
above  heading  a  few  disconnected  points  apt  to  illustrate  the  de- 
gree of  mental  development  acquired  by  them. 

Although  the  women  were  not  manufacturers  of  mats  or  baskets, 
cooking  i)ots  with  rude  ornaments  were  seen  in  their  camps.  A 
block  of  wooil  with  a  roughly-wrought  human  face  served  as  a  doll 
to  the  children  of  a  family ;  who,  when  scai*cely  two  years  old,  often 
ran  into  the  water  of  the  bay  up  to  their  necks. 

Besides  some  rude  attempts  at  wood-carving  a  beginning  of  the 
plastic  arts  could  be  seen  in  the  appliance  of  a  paint,  which  was 
either  red  or  black,  and  of  a  clay  producing  a  black  color.  With 
these  they  painteil  figures  of  animals  and  human  faces  upon  their 
skins  and  upon  pots  and  articles  of  wood.  These  paintings  were 
far  remote  from  any  artistic  finish  and  were  but  seldom  seen.  The 
dugouts  were  not  painted,  as  the  bark  remained  upon  the  outside. 
Their  tattooing  has  been  referred  to  alread}'. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  tribe  are  described  by  Mrs.  Oliver 
on  page  18. 

Of  their  mode  of  counting  the  numeral  series  would  give  us  some 
idea,  if  we  had  more  of  it  than  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  Like 
other  Indians  they  counted  upon  the  fingers,  commencing  at  the 
small  finger  and  ending  with  the  thumb.  Of  this  their  word  for 
five  is  conclusive  evidence,  for  nat'sa  b6hema  ^^on£y  father^'*  means 
to  say  that  while  counting  on  the  oiie  or  first  (nSl'tsa)  hand  they  had 
arrived  at  the  biggest  or  thickest  finger,  which  in  some  languages  is 
symbolized  by  ''father,  mother,  or  old."  The  haikia,  ttoOy  com- 
posing the  numerals  from  six  to  nine,  show  that  they  then  counted 
the  fingers  of  the  second  hand.  To  say  twenty,  thirty j  etc.,  they  held 
up  both  hands  twice  or  three  times. 

Otlier  material  helps  were  used  whenever  computations  had  to  be 
made  extending  over  days  or  weeks,  or  reaching  high  figures.  Most 
Indians  use  sticks  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length  when  days 
have  to  be  counted  from  a  certain  period,  and  after  this  period  thi*ow 
away  one  stick  every  day.  To  count  loads  a  young  Karankawa 
used  the  following  expedient.  Captain  Bridges,  wishing  to  con- 
struct a  road  of  sea-shells,  ordered  him  to  count  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  shells  taken  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  the  places  designed ;  he 
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H»«n  lin^  to  be  nbsent  Tor  n  wLile,  and  the  young  ImJiftn  kept  tlie 
«"eoord  of  iiis  wlieelbarrow  loads  by  placing  for  each  one  a  stone  in  a 
row,  sometimes  tbree,  Bomctimca  four  in  a  day,  and  by  beginniug 
ft  new  row  for  every  dny  lie  worked. 

One  of  the  medical  or  conjuring  practices  of  tbese  Indians  was 
to  Buck  tlie  disease  From  the  patient's  body,  and  wells  could  often  be 
seen  on  their  skin.  Fioni  this  we  may  judge  tliat  their  conjuring 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  Indians.  Tliey  often 
onlled  on  Captain  Bridges  for  his  medicines  and  soUiey  must  have 
been,  in  critical  cases,  distrustful  of  their  own  conjurers. 

Tlie  Karankawas  conld  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  communicate 
tlieir  Indian  names  to  the  wliite  people  and  thus  Mrs.  Oliver  learnt 
of  one  only,  Kwash  or  Fire.  But  everyone  had  an  English  or  Span- 
i&li  name  and  many  men  went  by  the  burlesque  military  and  other 
«pilbets  in  use  among  Americans,  as  "Captain,"  "Major,"  "Colo- 
Tiel,"  etc.,  ilieae  being  placed  before  their  assumed  baptismal  names. 
1'be  latter  they  changed  frequently,  thus  Captain  Jim,  e.  g.,  might 
V>e  known  inafew  weeks  umler  Ihe  new  nameof  Captain  Jack.  This 
>~«luclanceof  acquainting  people  outside  of  their  trilje  with  tlieir 
Cndian  names  is  frequent  among  Pacific  and  southwestern  Indians 
a.nd  I  found  it  to  exist  among  tlie  Tonliawe  Indians,  tlien  at  Fort 
djrilfin,  on  the  clear  folk  of  Brazos  river,  northwestern  Texas.  The 
^Tonkawe  will  give  to  their  children  Comanche  and  English  names 
V>e8ide8  those  from  their  own  language,  wliicli  they  are  unwilling  to 
^^mmunicate  to  others.  And  why?  they  believe  that  when  some- 
Ijoiiy  calls  an  individual  by  his  or  her  name  after  death,  the  spirit 
of  tlie  deoeaaeil  may  hear  it  and  be  prompted  to  take  revenge  upon 
Uiose  who  disturbed  his  rest ;  but  if  called  iji  another  language  this 
^ould  have  no  effect  upon  the  spiiit.  Tims  after  having  stepped 
into  Iludea'  domain,  an  Indian  seems  to  remember  his  own  language 
only. 

The  Karankawa  Indians  possessed  a  gesture  language  for  con- 
Yersing  with  alien  Indians  by  motions  of  the  hands  or  liody.  Mrs. 
Oliver  remembered  one  gesture  of  it,  to  express  "ttoilihig,"  which 
is  approximately  the  same  as  performed  by  other  Indians  for  the 
■ami!  idea.  It  consisted  in  stretching  both  arms  forward  horizon- 
tally Willi  fingers  extended,  and  then  making  the  hands  or  arms 
diTftrge  suddenly.  The  Ak6iikisa  or  Acconcesaws  on  lower  Trin- 
lly  river,  Texas,  had  a  "dumb"  or  sign  language  of  the  same  de- 
Kription  ;  c/.  Dr.  Sibley's  "Message  to  the  President,"  1805. 
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For  signalling  to  a  distance  they  had  several  methods.  Tliey 
called  each  other's  attention  by  a  whistle,  which  was  much  shriller 
than  ours.  On  clear  da^^s,  generally  at  noon,  they  signalled  news 
by  columns  of  smoke  from  their  camp  fires,  which  were  started  from 
small  pits  in  the  ground,  every  Indian  having  a  fire  in  front  of  his 
lodge.  Tlie  column  of  smoke  was  made  to  ascend  in  more  than 
twenty  different  ways,  sometimes  diverging  or  curling  up  in  spirals, 
sometimes  rising  up  in  parallel  lines.  Tlie  shape  of  these  smoke 
signals  was  as  intelligible  to  their  distant  friends  as  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  the  messages  thus  conveyed  a[)peared  to  determine  thehr 
movements.  Some  of  these  looked  like  the  letters  V  and  Y,  others 
resembled  spiral  lines,  or  two  parallel  zigzag  lines  moving  upward, 
or  twin  columns  standing  close  to  each  other.  How  these  columns 
could  be  made  to  go  up  in  the  directions  intended  for  them  was 
not  known  to  the  informant,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  numerous 
prairie  and  camp  fires  burning  at  night  at  all  points  of  the  horizon 
were  used  by  them  as  signals  also.  It  is  especially  incomprehen- 
sible, how  smoke  could  be  made  to  diverge  laterally  in  the  manner 
seen  by  our  informant. 

RELIGION. 

Of  the  religious  ideas  prevailing  among  the  Karankawas  noth- 
ing is  known  except  what  Mrs.  Oliver  has  communicated  in  giving 
a  sketch  of  their  ''fandango,"  which  evidently  was  a  misnomer  for 
a  religious  ceremony  and  took  place  when  the  moon  was  full.  They 
also  celebrated  it  after  very  successful  hunts  or  fishing  expeditions 
resulting  in  a  bountiful  catch.  The  use  of  the  black  drink  decoc- 
tion of  the  yaupon-leaves^  {Ilex  cassine)  was  frequent  among  In- 
dians of  the  gulf  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  and  is  also 
mentioned  in  Texas  by  Cabe^a  de  Vaca.  The  Creek  Indians  pre- 
pared it  in  three  different  ways  and  one  of  these  they  adopted  when 
the  beverage  had  to  serve  for  convivial  purposes.^ 

It  was  a  religious  act  of  theirs,  when  they  sent  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  through  their  nostrils  first  to  the  north,  then  to  the  east, 
west  and  south  in  an  apparently  unconcerned  and  careless  manner. 

ipronounced  yapdn  oryapdn  in  Texas.  The  Texans  find  it  in  tlie  woodn,  not  on  the 
coast-line  and  drink  a  tea  or  decoction  of  it  with  sugar  and  milk.  The  white  people 
east  of  BilissisBippi  rirer  do  the  same. 

^Compare  my  "Mija-ation  Legend  of  the  Creek  Indians,"  toI.  il,  56-59,  where  I  have 
adiluced  liistoric  evidence  upon  the  use  of  the  "Black  Drink.'' 
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Their  staling  at  the  sun,  when  it  disappeared  into  the  sea,  has  been 
observed  with  other  Indians  aa  well.^ 

The  Earankawa  were  fVequently  heard  to  whistle,  but  at  certain 
times  only  and  with  some  apparent  object.  Thus  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  founded  on  some  superstition  or  not.  The  tribe 
or  tribes  frequenting  Matagorda  bay  had  never  been  visited  by 
any  missionary,  as  far  as  my  informant  could  remember,  and  of 
their  legends  and  historic  traditions  nothing  whatever  is  known, 
except  that  they  formerly  had  lively  contests  with  some  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  the  Bidai  and  the  Tonkawe.  Of  former  migra- 
tions of  their  own  people  they  were  entirely  unconscious. 

>The  ancieot  Creeka  regarded  It  as  a  divine  fliTor  when  they  could  travel  at  least 
once  during  their  Uvea  to  the  bay  of  Mobile  to  see  the  sun  disappearing  in  its  waters. 


VI.  THE  KARANKAWA  LANGUAGE. 


It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  desideratum  to  ethnologists  to  ob- 
tain reliable  information  upon  this  coast  language,  which  could 
furnish  a  clew  to  the  origin  and  racial  affinities  of  the  nation. 
This  desire  has  now  been  gratified,  though  in  a  modest  degree  only, 
and  I  intend  to  present  the  scanty  linguistic  information  now  on 
hand  under  three  headings : 

1.  The  vocabularies. 

2.  The  graramatic  elements  of  the  language. 

8.  Affinities  of  Earankawa  with  other  languages. 


1.    KARANKAWA    VOCABULARIES. 
A.     Vocabulary  obtained  from  Alice  W.  Oliver. 

ft  and;  gai  a  dem6a  nk-i   (this  is)  my  how  and  arrows  (putting 
their  hands  upon  them)  ;  gai  a  dem6a  4wa  (this  is)  your  how 
and  arrows, 
^gniya  needle;  from  Spanish  aguja. 

cLha'mmish  hxish!  don't  cry  I  (as  said  to  children)  ;  aha'mmish  sni'n  I 
get  away  !  scat  I  (as  said  to  dogs  and  cats ;  with  sharp  accent) . 
mh&yikfi  friend.  -  The  Spanish  amigo  was  more  used  among  them. 
When  wanting  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  whites,  they 
preferred  the  term  amigo  and  said  :  mucho  amigo  !  k6m  ah4- 
yika  hostile^  enemy;  the  Karankawas  called  so  several  of 
the  tribes  around  them, 
ahiik,  ah6k  to  killj  sing,  and  pi.  of  object ;  nd-i  yi   d6-atn  ah6k 

m'stis  /  am  starting  soon  to  kill  deer. 
akndmas,  akn&mus  to  eat;  k6m  akuimus  not  eatable^  or  do  not  eat. 
4k8ol  to  whistle. 
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fikweten  to  drink. 

akwini  tree;  nd-i  am6ak  akwini  I  fell  from  the  tree. 

(wxifuih  ;  aqufitic  animcd^  see  tchiita. 

dmel,  emphatic  ame-el  hungry,  cf.  mdl ;  nd-i  amel,  td  kwiam6ya 

aknumus  I  am  hungry^  I  want  to  eat  bread. 
dmhatn  flour;  yd  amhatn  com  flour^  meal  of  maize. 
ainoak  to  fall;    ka'da  ain6ak,  ka'da  owi'ya  the  girl  feU  and  wept. 
dnawan,  ii'nawa  8moX:e  (?) 
asbahak  now^  presently;  hdlba  mushawdta  takina ;  ashdiiak  kwd-al, 

id  iin  the  chief  has  worked  continuously;  now  lie  is  tired  (and) 

wants  to  sleep, 
atcluita  I  good  bye  I  farewell! 
and  snake^  serpent. 
dwa  (1)  thou^  you;  pron.  pers.  of  second  pers.  singular,  also  for 

dir.  and  indir.  object :  nd-i  dwa  bdwiis  /  give  you.     Captain 

Jim  dwa  kosdta  Capt.  Jim  made  it  for  you.      (2)  thy^  thine^ 

yours;  dwa  kaninma  thy  motlier. 
awiVn  (1)  dugout y  canoe;  (2)  boat^  vessel,  ship, 
h&j  hK',  be  wind;  w61  bd  strong  wind. 
bd-ak  (1)  IndianModge,  cabinywillow-lodge^  hut,  wigwam;  gds  bd- 

ak  to  n*turn  home;  (2)  Imlian  camp;  (3)  house^  building. 
bdkta  day;  bdkta  buddma  wdi  day  long  past. 
bdwils  /(>  yi(H';  ni  bdwiis  tesnakwdya  give  me  miUc;  nd-i  dwa  kwia- 

moya  bdwiis  /  give  you  bread. 
b^homa,  K>lKMna,  Whmh  father.    Also  occurs  in  numerals, 
buddma  gone ;  buddma  wdl  long  past^  said  of  time ;  hdlba  bu- 
ddma, gds  messus  bd-ak  the  chief  has  gone^  he  will  return  home 

soon. 
budol  ^<Im7;  ftx)m  Span,  baril. 
i\h'  oystvr. 
diUion)o  t\9g» 
dan  to  pu^ ;  gl6s*u  ktlda  ddn  the  boy  puslted  the  girl. 

do  tolHU\'iK 

domoa  «in>»ir. 
do  atn*  do-otn,  do  tn  det*r. 

do-atn ;  this  tonu  Oivurs  in   the   numerals:  haikia  do-atn   nine; 
do-ain  hiilh?  ten. 

do  OWal  Sfi'K 

0  tK\'th  :  0  lossolouia  tooth'b}^ish. 
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6nno  to  9uck. 

6t3ma  Tutnd^  fittger, 

g&^  gtt*li  moskito. 

gn-an,  ka  an  to  strike  with  hand,  club,  etc. 

ga-i,  gai  bow. 

gata  domestic  cat ;  from  Spanish  gato;  gdta  kwdn  kitten. 

glo-esbcn,  gl68'n  boy;  gds,  gl68'n  come^  boy!  a  mother  said  to  her 

son  live  years  old ;  nd-i  gl6s'n  kwatso  my  boy  is  sick. 
glle-i,  gle-i  (1)  tia^er  and  any  liquid;  t^skaus  gll6-i  molasses;  (2) 

sea^  ocean,  open  waters. 
gusgama  shirt;  cf.  kwiss. 
gwa,  kwa  to  read. 
hnUe;  occurs  in  d6  atn  habe  ten. 
liaikia  two;  composes  the  numerals:  hdyo  haikia  six;  haikia  na'tsa 

seven;  haikia  l>6heraa  eight;  haikia  d/)-atn  nine. 

linitu  to  catchy  capture;  nk-x  k6ta  kuwai  liaitn  /  ran  to  catch  the 

horse;  nd-i  b^hema  haitn  (go  and)  catch  up  with  my  fatJier! 

liaitnlokn,  a  turtle  species,  called  the  large  green  turtle^  frequently 

found  in  Matagorda  Bay,  up  to  three  and  one-half  feet  long : 

CJielonia  mydas. 

lidyo  haikia  six;  seems  to  stand  for  ka;^dyi  haikia,  abbrev.  hdyi 

haikia  three  tim£S  two;  hiyo  hdkn  four. 
lidkes  to  sit;  ka'da  hdkes  bd-ak  the  girl  sits  in  the  house. 
l-idlba  chief. 

\iai\M&  pretty^  handsome ;  tdl  dkwini  hamdla  this  tree  is  pretty, 
^hie-&,  hiti-e,  hi-ia,  hie-&,  ie-e  yes! 
Stn  to  sleep;  td  iro  he  wants  to  sleep. 

^d-an  great^  large,  tail,  wide;  the  opposite  of  kwa'n,  q.  v. 
^dra potato;  not  the  batate  or  '*  sweet  potato." 
^dmawe  inan. 

jrc  to  go,  to  walk,  reduplicated  3'^ye ;  nd-i  y6  medd-u  6dn  lam  going 
to  shoot  ducks;  nd-i  y6  do'tn  ah6k  /  am  going  to  kill  deer;  nd-i 
y6  w6l  /  walked  considerably. 
yetso  to  stand. 
yo'ta  music. 

ka  to  love,  cherish ;  nd-i  dwa  ka  /  love  you. 
ku'da  girl;  mothers  addressed  their  daughters  by  this  term :  gds, 

ka'da !  come,  girl ! 
kddla  calico;  kwiss  kddla,  see  kwiss. 
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kdhawan,  kd-awan  (I)  to  make^  produce^  manufacture,  as  bread, 

tides  of  wockI,  etc. ;  nd-i   dem6a  kdliawan  /  make  an-ovos  J^ 
(2)  to  groiVy  said  of  animals  and  plants;  kwdnakwan  in  th^ 
reduplicated  or  iterative  form ;  kwd-an  young ;  lit.  '*  groin- 
ing ;"  kwdnnakwan  akwini?  do  they  grow  on  a  tree^  on  trees  ^ 

kaita,  katd  to  laugh;  dwa  katd ;  kadpn  !  you  laugh!  tell  (wliy)  I 

ka;^dyi  tJiree. 

kanin,  kenin  breast;  female  breast^  teat;  kaninma,  keninma  mof/ier; 
nd-i  keninma  my  mother, 

kassidshuwakn  to  hurt,  injure,  cause  pain. 

kdssig  to  pound,  as  maize,  etc.,  is  pounded  by  means  of  a  stone. 

kaupn  to  tell,  to  say  to,  to  talk,  converse;  kaiipn  nd-i  beliema  gds 
bd*ak  tell  my  father  to  return  home;  nd-i  kaninma  belieina  td 
kaiipn  my  motlier  wants  to  speak  to  the  father. 

kedo'd,  kedd'd  crane, 

k6key  a  foot,  feet. 

kiss  dog, 

klabdn  well,  healthy,  in  good  health;  dwa  k&ninma  klabdn?  is  your 
mother  well  f 

k6ra,  ko'm,kum  (1)  no!  (2)  not;  k6in  alidyika,  see  ahdyika;  koro 
akndmus,  etc. 

kosdta  to  perform,  do,  to  make;  nd-i  kwdtchi  kosdta  messus  I  sltall 
soon  build  afire. 

k6ta,  kotd  to  hasten,  to  hwry;  nd-i  kotd  bd-ak  /  am  hunting  home. 

kudn,  k6du,  kutn  bird;  kutue  w6lya  (1)  prairie  chicken;  (2)  diicken, 
lien. 

kumna  to  Icnow,  to  understand;  kumna?  do  you  understand? 

kii'nmil  gunj)owder. 

kuwd^M,  kuwai  horse;  from  the  Spanish  cahallo. 

kwd-al,  kwa'l  tired,  exhausted;  dwa  kwd-al !  hdkes!  you  are  tired! 
sit  down! 

kwa'n  and  kwdnakwan  to  grow;  see  kdhawan  (2). 

kwa'n,  kwdn  (1)  little,  smaR;  (2)  young  of  animal,  child,  babe; 
gdta  kwa'n  kitten. 

kwdss,  kwds  to  know;  more  frequently  used  than  kiiinna.  Na-i  kuin 
kwds  I  do  not  know;  dwa  nd-i  kwdss?  do  you  know  mef 

kwdtchi  (!)  fire;  (2)  nom.  prop,  masc,  "  Fire." 

kwdtcho,  kwdtsu  sick;  cf.  kwdtchi/rc,  fever-heat  being  often  com- 
pared to  6re;  and  kwd-al.     A'wa  kwdtsu?  are  you  sick? 
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kwidip   maize^   Indian  com;  kwiam6ya  bread;  g168'n  ak'ilrdmas 

kwinni6ya  the  hoy  is  eating  bread. 
ki\-(ss  (1)  any  cloth,  textile  fabric;  abbr.  to  gu8  in  gusgdma,  q.  v, ; 

kwiss  kddia  calico  dress^  gown,  woman*8  dress, 
Id-ak  goose. 

Id-akuin  round;  globiform,  circular  and  disk-shaped. 
lal)d-i  tchiskey. 
Idharna,  Id'liliama  heart. 
madoiia  j9/(7. 
mdl  dead. 
matdkia  to  hate;  nd-i  dwa  matdkia  /  hate  you  (said  once  by  a 

Karankawa  child  to  a  bench  wlien  falling  over  it), 
matchita  hatchet;  from  Spanisli  mach£te. 
iDawida  to  marry;  from  Spanish  marido. 

medd  u,  medad,  nieddw  canvas-back  duck;  prob.  generic  for  duck. 
xnessus,  mesus,  m'sus  by  and  by^  after  a  while,  soon,  at  present. 
xiiudd  ?  where  f    kiss  mudd  ?  where  (is)  th£  dog  f    dwan  mudd  ?  where 

is  the  bocUf 
xiiusliawdta/or  a  long  while,  all  the  time,  always, 
mniitd  dear,  affectionate, 

ndyi,  nd-ayi,  nd-i,  nd-i  ( 1),  /,  pron.  pers.  first  pers.  singular,  abbrev. 
into  n' ;  n'  tch^  dwa  /  see  you.    Also  for  obj.  case :  dwa  nd-i 
kwdss?  do  you  know  mef  abbr.  ne :  ne  bdw(is  kwdtchi  give  me 
Jire;  (2)  my,  mine:  ndi  b^'hma  my  father;  nd-i  gai  my  bow; 
nd-i  gl6*sn  my  boy. 
na'tsa  one;  na'tsa  belicma^ve,  haikia  na'tsa  seven, 
nutawa  to  swim;  dm,  kiss  n6tawa  the  fish,  the  dog  is  swimming, 
nyd,  nid  there,  yonder;   kiss  nid  the  dog  (is)  there;  wdl  nia  far 

off;  nd-i  awdn  tclid  nyd  /  see  a  boat  over  there, 
6<ln,  (i'dn  to  shoot;  6dn  dem6a  to  shoot  arrows;  dwa  6dn  m*su8  you 

shoot  now!  in  the  sense  of  "  you  may  shoot  presently." 
6's,  OSS  bear;  from  Spanish  oso, 
owiya  to  weep. 
pdl  black.  ( ?) 

pld  good,  nice,  fine,  useful;  in  the  concrete  as  well  as  in  the  abstract 
and  moral  sense ;  the  opposite  of  tchuta.     Madonna  akndmus 
pld  a  pig  is  good  to  eat. 
silekdyi  knife. 
Bni'n ;  see  aha'mmish. 
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tA  to  toant^  wish,  desire;  gds!  n&-i  4wa  ta  come!  I  tcant  you 
kum  iA  takina  he  does  not  want  to  work;  glos'n  6in  id  w6l  th 
hoy  wants  to  jump  to  a  distance;  also  signifies  *'the  boy  ca 
jump  far  out"  ;  glos'n  tA  teskaus-glle-i  the  boy  wants  molasses; 
nd-i  Id  hdkes  I  icant  to  sit  down.  Also  used  as  auxiliary  verb 
for  the  future  tense. 

tdhama  {l)to  &reaA%  as  china,  sticks,  arrows,  etc.  ;(2)  to  tear,  as  cloth. 

takina  to  work. 

tdl,  tdll,  pron.  dem.,  this^  that;  he,  she^  it. 

tani63ika  red, 

tkuno  too^  also,  and ;  nd-i  tenno  Walupe  land  Guadelupe;  gl6»'a 
akndmus  t^nno  the  boy  eats  (of  it)  also, 

t^skaus  stceet;  stigar;  teskaus  gll^-i  molasses;  ndi  akndmus 
kwiara6yi  teskaus-gUe-i  I  am  eating  bread  with  molasses, 

tesnakwdya  milk, 

tesselenia,  teselenya  brush  ;  cf.  e. 

t^ts'oa,  t^tsoa  beef^  cow^  cattle^  beef-meat;  Col.  Robinson  tetsoa 
ahuk  Col,  Bobinson  has  killed  a  cow.  The  meat  had  to  be 
specified  by  giving  the  name  of  the  animal. 

t61os,  t61us  to  run;  to  rww  faM;  ne  bdwus  kwdtchi !  t61us,  tolus! 
give  me  fire!  noi,  run  ! 

tuwdmka  yesterday;  also  referring  Xopasttimem  general. 

tchd  (l)  to  see^  behold;  n  tchd  dwa  I  see  you;  nd-i  dwan  tchd 
/see,  perceive  a  boat;  (2)  m'  tchd  dwa?  how  do  you  dof  lit. 
"  how  do  vou  find  yourself?" 

tchdpn  to  be  on  the  j^^'^d  of;  n'tchdpn  .  .  .  lam  going  to  ,  ,  ; 
nHchdpn  dwa  6'dn  /  will  shoot  you.  £t3*mologically  con- 
nected with  tchd  to  see, 

tchaiitawal  to  touch  something ;  wal  perhaps  a  separate  wonl. 

tso'l  blue, 

tchiita  bad  J  obnoxious^  wicked^  dangerous;  din  tchutd  octopus 
^^  dangerous  fish  C  kum  akndmus  tdl  dm  ;  tchuta  this  fii^h 
is  not  eaten  ;  (it  is)  bad, 

w!-asn  rain, 

wol,  woll,  wdl  (1)  strong,  powerful;  w61  l>d ;  see  bd :  (2)  much^ 
a  great  deal  of,  jylenty  of;  wal  glle-i  much  tcater;  em  w6l  to 
jump  to  a  (great)  di^itonce^  to  take  a  long  leap;  wdl  nia /ar 
off^  '*vay  yonder ;"  na-i  ve  wol  1  icalked  a  good  deal;  cf,  bdkta. 

wolya,  see  kudn. 

wu-ak  to  lie  down  ;  nd-i  be'hma  wuak,  td  im  my  father  lay  down  to  sleep. 
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B.     Vocabularies  obtained  from  Old  Smon  and  Sallie  Washington. 

The  following  short  series  of  Karankawa  terms  I  have  obtained 
from  two  old  persons,  whom  I  met  among  the  Tonkawe  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  September,  1884,  who  then  stayed  in  northwestern  Texas, 
near  Fort  Griffin,  in  Shackleford  county.  Both  claimed  to  have 
lived  when  they  were  young  for  a  considerable  time  among  the  Kar- 
ankawas  on  the  coast. 

One  of  them  was  called  Old  Simon;  he  was  not  less  than  sev- 
enty-five years  old  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  any  re- 
liable information  from  him  on  account  of  an  extreme  debility  of 
body  and  memory.     He  called  the  tribe  Kar^mkawa  or  K^les,  Kilis, 
torestlers,  and  saw  twenty  lodges  of  theirs  about  or  after  the  year 
1835,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  would  place  this 
portion  of  the  tribe  much  farther  south  than  we  knew  them  to  live 
at  that  epoch.     They  wore  no  moccasins  and  had  a  powerful  phys- 
ique.    Near  the  coast  he  had  also  seen  three  other  tribes  walking 
Ijarefooted  :  the  Minai  (or  Bidai)  in  twenty-five  lodges  ;  the  Carri- 
20S  in  five  lodges  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and   the 
^harimame,  Khaimame  or  Handma  in  ten  lodges.     The  Bidai  were 
then  southeast  of  Austin,  the  capital,  and  the  third  tribe  must  have 
l^een  the  Xaranames,  mentioned  in  some  Mexican  documents. 
The  following  words  were  all  he  remembered : 
awdtch/ol  grass, 
6 we  come  !    come  here  ! 

ga/iametet  upa't  long  ago  I  spoke  (the  language). 
h6kso  alligator, 
hximhejire. 

kahe  tobacco;  ka  sw6nas  cigarette. 
ko]ame  frying  pan^tin  bucket  (Aztec  comalli  ?) 
kwd  md  black  horse. 
kwan  peka  wliite  horse. 
kw6-om,  kwom  no. 
/anki,  niktam  !     come  quicks  boy  ! 
nape-nai  pdtsim  I  speak ^  tell,  converse. 
nap6-nai  na/erua;^a  para  I  am  very  angry. 
Tchanka^'a  Tonkaioe  Indian. 
tikemai  beef. 

upat  (emphatically :  upd-a-at)  long  ago. 
tishl  niktam  a  little  man,  a  youngster. 
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My  other  informant  was  a  blind  old  woman,  not  much  yoange^'  -^ 
timn  Old  Simon ;  she  was  called  Sallie   Waaliirigton^  on  account'    -^ 
of  having  once  been  with  a  delegation  of  Texan  Indians  to  the  cap —  ^ 
ital,  brought  there  by  Sam  Houston.    She  had  once  lived  with 
man  of  the  Karankawa  tribe  for  a  considerable  time,  as  reported. 
The  woixls  which  she  remembered  confirm  some  of  Old  Simon't 
ttatomonts. 

ow6o  I    come  !  come  quick  ! 

hAka !  »U  down !  tchakwam^ !  sit  down  here  ! 

kA-aa  wanA  !  come  here! 

/anki\vo  to  mn,  Anrry,  htisten. 

tap»l)owA  htMj. 

wana !  J^>  tiwxty  /  or  let  ns  go  ! 

lioth  linta  were  incor|H>rated  into  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
th<»  Uun*au  of  Ethnology  and  subsequently  published  in  the  "Glo- 
bua*'  of  Urauwsihwoig,  1886,  Vol.  49,  pp.  124,  125. 

*t\s»  »iuaU  oxtcut  of  those  two  lists  renders  any  comparisons  dif- 
ttcwU  and  th<»Y  prv^l^bly  represent  another  more  western  dialect  of 
Karankawa  than  the  one  Mrs.  Oliver  was  familiar  with.  Many 
w\u\U  agrve  pretty  well  with  her  list.  These  two  Tonkawe  In- 
dUii«  ouv'e  had  tattoo  Hiie«  along  their  ncses,  as  I  was  informed, 
auvl  althvHigh  all  tnnce^of  the$e  ha^i  disappeared  when  I  saw  them, 
there  i»  uv^thtug  itu^yxi^iMe  in  thi$«  Ttie  Karankawms  were  said  to 
have  havl  the  ^(ue  ltne«.  auvi  the  MejLioui  tribes  aroond  the  Panuco 
river  havl  thetu  al:!<v  I  re<jkl  :he  terms  of  theae  two  lists  to  Mrs. 
iKivvr^  N.tt  *^e  cvhxM  in^  nMtteoxNfc  baviB^  beard  any  of  them. 

l^tie  v*^*>^*  ^^*5  '^  wvrvU  foniiscevl  by  Old  Simoo  and  Sallie 
WA^hitr^u^a  rv<*rs^Y  NeiOttig  ^>  5ite  sax*  lis^iabtic  stock  as  the 
vU^V't  vv;a  u<vi  t\v^ttit  Mr*.  O  i>fvr*  aad  tSafi  If  the  one  is  accepted 
^  N,N  '»^  Ks^^vtiu  \:i>*  ;)k .  ^iiv  otiier  qwcsj:  Sf  kiMs&iiered  Karankawa  also, 

^^^vw^iw  f/iv  •*i/     "l\*tr^  i-,*itt^  lumk 

!)ai:i  <•*    '<  ^«."*  ,  ;»  i^-^^^  ^.v»aa^:n^l  fa  ^-^-^<^waaiieU  kikes  to  til 

V»  .  K'  •■•.  o   '?;     «^*4.5hx  >vi«(;iu-:*cn*  iac  liw  xruiniUac  sketch 
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Mi's.  Oliver  also  reraeraberod  a  song  worded  in  that  language 
and  heard  from  a  woman  of  the  tribe,  who  uttered  it  in  an  ex- 
tremely monotonous  strain,  two  lines  at  one  breath,  without  any 
rise  or  fall  in  the  intonation.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

N&tsa  kwaii  k6dn  hdktis  akwiiii 

t&l  dksol,  i&\  dksoi,  t&I  dksol,  na  tcliA; 

ndtsa  kwan  gI6-&sn  g&s,  gfi-i  demo' u, 
*'u*  tcli&pn  6du  iiwa,  hamdla  kw4n  k6dn!'* 

The  translation  runs  as  follows : 

One  little  bird  sits  on  a  tree, 
he  whistles,  he  whistles,  he  whistles,  I  see; 

One  little  boy  comes  with  bow  and  arrow, 
**I  will  shoot  you,  pretty  little  sparrow!'* 

When  T  made  the  remark,  that  the  use  here  made  of  natsa  as  an 

indefinite  article,  of  tdl  for  Ae,  and  of  nd'  teha/see,  was  and  could 

not  be  aboriginal,  she  said  that  I  was  right,  and  that  the  song 

seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  translation  of  a  well-known  American 

cradle-song  of  the  English  language;  that  woman,  Lettie,  knew 

more  English  than  other  squaws,  and  also  showed  herself  more 

affectionate  to  her  children.     The  original  song  probably  was  as 

follows : 

Little  cock-sparrow  sat  up  In  a  tree, 

he  whistles,  he  whistles  and  thus  whistles  he; 
a  little  boy  came  with  his  bow  and  his  arrow, 
and  slftld  :  "I  will  shoot  you,  poor  little  cock-sparrow!" 

A  fragment  of  another  cradle-song  was  also  remembered,  of 
which  the  two  first  lines  were  the  following : 

ahii'udsh  gl6s'n,  k6m  owlya, 
dwa  b^hema  g&s  mSssiis. 

Of  this  the  original  appears  to  be  : 

Rockaby  baby  bunting,  your  father's  gone  a  hunting; 
mother's  gone  to  get  the  skin,  to  wrap  the  buby  bunting  In. 

Some  more  linguistic  material  besides  the  above  is  preserved  in 
tlie  place  and  river  names  of  these  coast  tracts,  though  by  their  very 
nature  these  names  can  be  of  little  use  to  us.  Those  that  could 
possihly  belong  to  the  Karankawa  language, are  Kopano  (a  long), 
Aranzaso  or  Aransas,  Manawhila  Creek,  Anaqua  town  with  Ana- 
cuas  River  and  Rancho  Anaqtiitas,  Cameron  Co.,  Ecleto  Creek, 
ao  affluent  of  San  Antonio  River  in  Karnes  County.    Two  of  these 
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could  possibly  be  reduced  to  Tonkawe,  but  not  yet  to  Karankawa 
words :  Kopdno  upon  Kopano  Bay,  a  large  side  inlet  of  Aransas 
Bay,  resembles  T.  k6pol  hollow^  concave^  round;  k6pan,  the  interior ^ 
inside  of^  especially  of  the  animal  body^ ;  T.  kopanek  kd/a-u  ye- 
ik6wa,  5i7e,  gcUl^  ^^  what  becomes  black  in  the  entrails."  Anaqua 
town,  Victoria  Co.,  on  San  Antonio  R.,  and  Anacuas  River,  afflu- 
ent of  San  Gertrude's  Creek,  Nueces  Co.,  may  contain  T.  4na/ok, 
mayiy  (lodges,  or  Indians). 

Several  Indian  names  thereabouts  belong  to  the  Nahuatl  lan- 
guage and  were  imported  there  with  several  dialectic  terms  still 
heard  in  the  Texan-English  and  Texan-Spanish,  by  the  Tlascaltec 
Indians  settled  there  for  protecting  the  newl}'  established  missions. 
Tiius  we  have  Papalote  town  and  creek  in  Bee  Co.,  Chiltipin  town 
and  river  in  San  Patricio  Co.,  Atoyac  River  in  Eastern  Texas,  af- 
fluent of  Angelina  R.,  running  into  Neches  River  (Azt.  atoyatl 
river)  and  perhaps  Talpacute  Creek,  Bee  Co.  A  town,  Tenochtitlan, 
formerly  stood  in  Burleson  Co.,  western  shore  of  Brazos  River. 
Several  of  these  Nahuatl-Texian  local  names,  withLepantitlan,  are 
explained  by  Prof.  J.  C.  £.  Buschmann,  Spuren  d.  a.  Spr.,  pp. 
416,417. 
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after  a  while  messtls. 

alligator  Ii6k80  S> 

all  the  time  mushawdta. 

also  tenno. 

alioays  mushawdta. 

and  a,  t6nno. 

angry^  see  S.  vocabulary. 

arrive^  to  gds ;  ewe-e,  S. 

arrow  dem6a. 

at  present  messds. 

babe  kwa'n ;  see  young. 

bad  tehuta. 

barrel  budel. 

bear  6's. 

6e,  to;  cf.  page  93. 

be  on  the  point  o/tchdpn. 

&6e/tets*oa;  tikemai,  S. 

beef-meat  tcts'oa. 

beholdy  to  tchd. 

bird  kiidn. 

black  pdl ;  ma,  S. 

blue  tso'l. 

boat  awa'n. 

bow  gai. 

6oy  gl6-essen ;  niktam  S. 

bread  kwiam6ya. 

breaks  to  tdhama. 

breast <i  female  kanin. 

brush  tesselenia. 

building  bd-ak. 

by  and  by  messus. 

cabin^  Indian  lodge  bd-ak. 

calico  kddla. 


camp^   Indian    village    or  huts 

bd-ak. 
canoe  awa'n. 
capture^  to    haitn. 
cat^  domestic  gdta. 
ccUc\  to    haitn. 
caltle  tots*oa ;  c/.  beef. 
cause  pain  ^  to    kassidshuwakn. 
cherish^  to  ka. 
chicken  kutne  wolya. 
chief  hdlba. 

child  kwa'n ;  see  boy,  young. 
cigarette  ka  sw6nas  S. 
cloth  kwiss. 
come^  to  gds,  gd'hs ;   kd'-as   S ; 

ewe-e,  ewe,  S. 
converse^  to  kaiipn ;  ga/iametet, 

pdtsim,  S. 
com,  Indian  kwidin. 
cornflour  yd  dmhatn. 
cow  tets'oa ;  c/.  beef. 
crane  kedo'd. 
dangerous  tehuta. 
day  bdkta. 
dead  mdl. 
dear  mutd. 
deer  do-atn. 
desire,  to    td. 
do,  to  kosdta,  kdhawan  ;  how  do 

you  dof  m*  tchd  dwa? 
dog  kiss. 

drink^  to  akwet^n. 
duck^  canvas  back    medd-u. 
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dugout  awa'n. 

eat,  to   akndmas. 

eatable;  see  akndmus. 

egg  ddhome. 

eigJit  haikia  b^hema. 

enemy  kom  ahdyika. 

fall,  to    am6ak. 

far  offw&[  nia ;  cf  nyd. 

farewell !  atchdta ! 

father  bebema. 

find,  to  tchd. 

fine  pld. 

finger  6tsma. 

fire  kwdtchi ;  humhe  S. 

fish  dm. 

five  na'tsa  b6bema. 

Jiour  dmhatu. 

foot  k^keya. 

for  a  long  while  mushawdta. 

four  hdyo  bdkn. 

friend  abdyika. 

frying-pan  koldme,  S. 

future  tense  often  expressed  by 
td  or  tcbdpn,  q.  v. 

get  away  !  aba'mmish  sni'n ! 

girl  ka'da. 

give,  to  bdw{is. 

go,  to,  ye;  let  us  go!  or  go 
away !  wdna !  S  ;  /  am  go- 
ing  to  (do,  etc.)  n'tcbdpn. 

good  bye  !  atcbdta ! 

gone  buddma. 

good  pld. 

in  good  health  klabdn. 

goose  Id-ak. 

govm  kwiss  kddla. 

grass  awdlch/61,  S. 

great  yd-an  ;  a  great  deal  of  w61. 

grow,  to  kwan,  kwdnakwan. 

gunpowder  k^i'umil. 
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hand  ^tsma. 

handsome  bamdla. 

hapten,  to     k6ta;  ;^ank6ye,    S. 

/anki,  S.  ew6-e,  S. 
hatchet  raatcbita. 
hate,  to  matdkia. 
he  tdl. 

healthy  klabdn. 
heart  Idbama. 
hog  tapshewd. 

horse  kuwdyi ;  kwd,  kwdn  S. 
hostile  k6in  abdyika. 
Jiouse  bd-ak. 
hungry  dmel. 
hurry,  to,  see :  basten,  to. 
hurt,  to  kassidsbuwakn. 
hush!  aba'mmisb ! 
hut  bd-ak. 
I  ndyi,  nd-i. 

injure,  to  kassidsbuwakn. 
it,  pron.,  tdl. 
jump,  to  ^m, 
kill,  to  abuk. 
kitten  gdta  kwdn. 
knife  silekdyi. 
know,  to  kwdss ;  kiimna. 
large  yd-an. 
laugh,  to  knita. 
lie  down,  to  wu-ak. 
liquid  glle-i. 
little  kwan. 
lodge ;    Indian  or  willow  lodge 

bd-ak. 
long  ago  iipat  S. ;   tuwdmka. 
loi}g  past  buddma  wdl. 
love,  to  ka. 
maize  kwidm. 
make^  to  kdbawan  ;  kosdta. 
man  ydmawe  ;  lisbi  S.  (  ?). 
manufacture,  to  kdbawan. 
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■winrry,  to  mnwlda. 

round  Id-nkum.                                               * 

•mitk  tesnakw^ya. 

run,  to  t/)1o9 ;  see  jrAokeye,  ew6-e. 

mine,  my  niyi. 

any,    to,    or   to    my   to    kaupn ; 

■malaatea  l^skaiis-glle- 

pdtsiiu,  S. 

TOMtao  ga',  gii-h. 

scat!  aliii'mmiBh  Bn!'a! 

■mother  kaninma. 

Bra  gUfi-i. 

much  w61, 

see,  to   tchd. 

music  yo'ta. 

terpent  aiid. 

nredU  agulya. 

seveu  liaikia  na'taa. 

nice  pli. 

she.  til. 

m"»e  liaikia  d6-atn. 

s/i(>  awiVn. 

no!  kfiifi ;  kw6-()iu,  ktrom,  S. 

s/i(!7  giiagdma. 

not  k6ni. 
now  BsMlink. 

s7joo(,  to   6dn. 

Ai'cA:  kwdtcho. 

obnoxious  tcbi'ita. 

eit,  to  bdkes. 

ocean  gllt-i. 

srt  down !  hdka !  tcliakwamfi !  S. 

octopiiH  Am  tchiita. 

six  hdyo  liaikia. 

cn«  nu'lsa. 

skip,  to  im. 

open  wafers  gll£-i. 

sleep,  to   i'ra. 

oy*(er  d&'. 

smfiM  ktra'n. 

pa«t  ffm^;  "  in  time 

paat"  i 

3     smoke;  see  dnawan. 

often  expressed  by  tuwAm 

snake  ni'id. 

ka ;  long  past  bmUma  wiil. 

srwH  raeaBda, 

pet  farm,  to    kos^la. 

speak,   to;    see    ga;^i3inulet   S., 

pig  mod  6  n  A, 

pdtaim,  S. 

jrfwiry  of  w6l. 

stand.  (0  y6lso. 

po(a/o  jdm. 

slriie,  (0    gd-an. 

pound,  (0  kAsaig. 

8(ronp  w61.                                                             i 

j>««'r/Hi  wil. 

suuA;,  to   ^nno.                                                      [ 

prairie  chicken  kntnu  w61yn. 

sugar  t^skaus. 

pretvntty  aslifiliak. 

81171  d6.owal. 

jn^^  hatn&ta. 

atceet  teskaus. 

produce,  to  ktiUawan. 

swim,  to    n6tawa. 

jnah,  to  (Un. 

talk,  to    kai'ipn  ;  gn;riam«tc;t  S. 

ynict/  Bee  ew6-e,ewe. 

S ;  to  nm 

(»/;yd.an.                                                                ', 

tpiicA  I6I0S. 

teat  kaiiin.                                                              1 

rain  niaan. 

tell,    to    kai'ipn;    ga^iamfitet    S.                        | 

read,  (0    gwA. 

pdtBim,  S.                                                       , 

red  tam6jika. 

fear,  to    tdhoroa. 

h. 

ten  d6-atn  Ldbe. 

.           i 
1 

f     1 
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tettUe  fabric  kwiss. 

thai  XL\. 

there  nyA. 

thine^  thy  iiwa. 

this  tdl . 

thou  aw4. 

three  ka;(rdyi. 

tin  bucket  koldme  S. 

tired  kw4-al. 

tobacco  de  ;  kahe,  ka,  S. 

Tonkawi  Indian  Tchankdja,  S. 

too  tenno. 

tooth  e. 

tooth-brush  ^  tessel^nia. 

touchy  to    tchautawul. 

tree  akwini. 

turtle^  large  green  haitnlokn. 

ttoo  baikia. 

understand^  to  kumna. 

vessely  sailing  awa'n. 

walk,  to  ye. 


Kant^  to  id. 

voter  glle-i. 

tc««p,  to  owi^-a. 

tr«//,  adj.,  klabdn. 

where?  madd? 

whiskey  labA-i. 

whistle y  to    dksol. 

white  peka,  S. 

wigwam  M-ak. 

wide  3'ii-an. 

wind  bd. 

wishy  to    td. 

woman* s  dress  kwiss  kddla. 

worky  to  takina. 

yes  hi6-e. 

yesterday  tuwdnika. 

yondcTy  adv.,  nyA. 

youngy    adj.,    kwa'n;    see    also 

kdhawan. 
young  of  animal  kwa'n. 
youngster  usbi  uiktam,  S. 


ISO 


2.    GRAMMATIC  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

PHONETICS. 

Phonology  is  that  part  of  grammar  for  which  the  most  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  the  scanty  material  now  on  hand.  The 
little  we  have  is  just  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Karankawa  dia- 
lect in  question  embodied  some  sounds  rarely  occurring  in  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  that  vice  vers&  others  well  represented  there 
did  not  enter  into  the  phonologic  system  of  that  dialect.  Its  syl- 
labic structure  was  remarkably  vocalic,  like  that  of  the  majority  of 
languages  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  consojiantic  sounds  subdivide  themselves  into : 


Explosive  sounds. 

Sounds  of  duration. 

SUKD 

SONANT 

SURD 

SONANT 

Gutturals        k 
Palatals           tch 
Linguals 
Dentals            t 
Labials             p 

g 
dsh 

d 
b 

sh 
s 

h 

y 

1,  <?,  r 

n 
w,  m,  m 

It  appears  from  this  list,  that  the  following  sounds,  not  unfre- 
quent  in  other  North  American  languages  of  the  southwest,  are 
not  represented  in  this  dialect ;  the  labials  f,  v,  the  lingual  or  cacu- 
minal A;,  the  palatalized  1  (M  or  1'),  the  two  dental  aspirates  of 
English :  th  and  dh  and  the  uvular  trill  r. 

Amorg  the  sounds  uncommon  in  Indian  languages  we  find  the 
complex  sound  d,  which  varies  considerably  as  to  pronunciation 
and  often  sounds  like  dl,  dn,  tn,  and  occurs  in  Kdyowe,  Omaha, 
Ponka  and  other  tongues  of  the  Mississippi  plains.^     Another  is 

Ttiis  lingno-dental  sound  is  met  with  in  k&fUa  oiljco;  dd-ntn.  ddad,  (16*fitn  deer; 
kSddd,  kMft'd  crane;  kdd,  kddn,  kiitD,  Mrr/;  perhaps  aUo  In  kmhlkin  flour, 
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m,  wli'^rh  'IiflTert  from  m  bj  bcin:'  a  ^rfAa^  doan«1  closing  wonis  and 
H  prononncfeti  *hort  an  1  w::b  tLe  lips  tightly  etised.  The  double  I 
iV  J  in  2l!«e-i  Uq*iid,  u:»iUr,J'f*c<,  is  a  Toealic  1  equal  to  the  thick  I 
fjf  the  Polish  language.  TLe  aspirate  /  Is  not  frequent,  and  often 
resembles  an  b  forcibly  exp^IIeti  from  the  vocal  tube;  it  occurs  in 
g^/fl,  galis  to  rom^^  ka;^ayo  thrt^e.  in  na;^erua/a  (S.)  My  informant 
aaid  that  in  pronouncing  their  tribal  name,  the  rwas  very  distinctly 
ottered  bv  them  :  Karankawa.  Tlie  olier  form  of  the  name  was,  as 
seen  previously,  Clamco^t,  so  that  both  sounds,  1  and  r,  were  inter- 
cliangeable.  Simon  has  r  in  one  word,  but  r  in  the  Spanish  words 
latil  and  mnrido  becomes  budel  and  mawida,  a  fact  proving  that 
Spanish  r  differed  from  the  r  of  that  Indian  dialect. 

It  is  cuiious  to  observe,  that  the  surd  mutes  here  pre|)onderate 
In  no  manner  over  the  sonant  mutes  (except  in  the  palatals),  for 
this  fact  differs  altogether  from  what  obtains  in  other  langtiages 
of  North  America.  The  preponderance  of  the  a  among  the  vowels 
apiK'ars  to  have  the  same  cause. 

The  vocalic  articulations  of  this  coast  dialect  are  not  numerous, 
and  there  was  a  tendency  to  pronounce  tliem  indistinctly*,  as  Eng- 
lish people  do.     The  series  is  as  follows : 

a  a 
e  a  o  o 

i  u 

The  short  a  and  e  was  often  weakened  down  to  e  as  in  hnUer^ 
poker ^  and  between  a  and  o  tlie  Karankawa  had  an  intermediate 
sound  a,  6,  as  heard  in  hall^  straw.  The  vowel  a  was  ap[)arently 
the  most  frequent  of  all  vocalic  sounds  in  the  language.  Of  the 
three  softened  vowels  of  German,  the  Umlaute  :  a,  6,  ii,  onl3'  a  oc- 
curs in  the  vocabulary,  the  two  others  being  rare  throughout  North 
America.  The  vowels  were  generally  pronounced  short;  long 
vowels  were  due  to  synizesis  only.  Tlie  vowels  were  not  nasalized 
as  they  arc  in  French, Cha*hta,  Tuskarora  and  especially  in  Kuj^owe, 
whore  ever}'  vowel  can  become  nasalized. 

Of  diphthoiigs  the  language  exhibits  a  considerable  variety, 
though  few  of  them  stand  at  the  commencement  of  words.  In 
many  of  the  diphthongs  the  component  vowels  are  pronounced  and 
accentod  separately,  and  when  the}'  are,  a  more  archaic  status  is 
thereby  evidenced.  TliOse  adulterine  diphthongs  are  found  in  the 
large  mnjority  of  the  Indian  languages.  A  word  entirely  com- 
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li  or  vowels  ie  ouiya  to  weep.    We  meet  with  tlie  following 
'■  i  t>  Ijtliongic  groups : 

^i  in  :  liuikai,  kuwfiyi  or  kuwai,  laliil-i  and  laltai,  giii,  Isuiia. 
^i  in :  k4keya,  gll^-i  and  gllt^i. 

»»i  in  :  kfri&m,  kwiamAva. 

in,  yA  in  ;  tnut&kin,  nii  or  djiI,  tesseluiiia,  j/iinawe,  owiyn. 

io,  yo  in ;  yo'ta,  Iiiiyo. 

ye  in:  y6,  y6je,  y^Uo. 

^u,  aw  in  :  awa,  a'nan,  meddu  and  luedfL-u,  t^skaua,  aiid,  musha- 

w&Ca,  n6tnwa. 
on.  ow  in  oviiya. 

-Alternation  or  spontaneous  permutation  of  cognate  sounds  with- 
oat  any  appnrent  cause  occurred  beie  as  well  as  in  all  other  pHm> 
ilive,  unwritten  languages,  llioiigb  apparently  more  in  llie  vocalic 
tbtkn  in  llie  consonanlic  ckmeuta.  'i'iie  laKer  a1t«rnale  in  gwA, 
k  *vi  io  langh,  tlie  former  in  6dn  and  fldn,  abok  and  abiik,  skndinus 
ftn<l  nkn&mos,  tii'  and  lie',  d6-atn  and  do-etn,  b^bema  and  be'b^a, 
l*6*lii)ia,  k6m  and  kum. 

^ewtiftiflfioJi .  In  many  words  of  the  vocnbularies  tlie  radical 
syllable  is  tlie  accented  one,  and  when  stress  is  laid  upon  ibe  ter- 
""nation,  or  when  the  terminal  becomes  long  in  quantity,  the  ac- 
f^nt  advances  to  tlie  ultimate  syllable  :  ame!  and  am6-ei,  kuta  and 
'Ot4.  The  few  Spanish  words  of  the  vocabularies  are  emphasized 
"tKin  tlie  penult,  which  is  llie  true  Castilian  pronunciation. 

Cemination.  The  doubling  of  consonants  and  vowels  is  quite 
'^mmon  and  appears  to  bave  no  other  reason  except  tbat  of  era* 
pMnsiziiig.  From  tbe  elision  in  kAhawan  originates  ki-awan.  Con- 
'**»iant8  are  geminated  in  aiiii'mmish,  6nno,  t«nno,  kiss,  kassig, 
''^•■iss;  vowels  in  kwd-id,  ba-ak,  gii  an,  yA-an  (and  ya'n),  lu-ak,  14- 
"^um.  kw4-an  (and  kwa'n),  am4-el,  d6-owul. 

Cnuphig  of  sounda.     Vocalic  groups  or  accumulationB  liave  been 

®*^>iwclered  previously.     As  to  the  groups  of  consonants,  we  find 

*****  few  instances,  like  fitama  hand,  where  more  than  two  conso- 

^fcnla  were  joined  into  one  clustev,  and  one  of  these  generally  is  a 

'-till  or  a  nasal.     Thus  we  bave  akmimaa  to  eat,  gllS  i,  gle-i  liquid, 

%\fn'n  boy,  baitnlokn  turtle,  kaninma  mother,  kassldshuwakn  to  hurt, 

■'uiimU  gunpowder,    plii  good,  klaliAn   healthij,  anS'n,  kaiipn    and 

K^       tcliipQ,     When  elisions  take  place,  vowels  disappear  and  couso- 

H       ^ixila  often  unite  Into  clusters  :  n'  bAwQs,  n'  tchA  &wa,  xa'  LchA  &wa. 
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Other  consonanl-groaps  are  obaerred  in  bikta  day^  h4lba  chiefs 
gosgama  sliirt^  kwitso  «VA\  te^aas  sweety  taw^mka  yesterday. 

Combinations  of  two  consonants*  especially  of  an  explosive  with 
a  sound  of  duration  following,  are  not  unheard  of  as  initicU  sounds 
of  words,  but  consonants  or  vowels  standing  single,  the  former  fol- 
lowed by  a  voweU  are  the  rule.  Syllables  and  words  generally*  end 
in  vowels,  which  proves  the  vocalic  character  of  the  language. 

Mode  of  utterance.  From  the  vocabularies  it  would  appear  that  ^ 
this  language  was  not  only  vocalic  but  sonorous  also.  But  my  in- 
formant stated  they  spoke  in  ^'guttural,  indifferent  tones/'  and  that 
the  '^  deep  gutturals  of  their  language  conveyed  the  expression  of 
extreme  fatigue."  Further  explanations  elicited  the  fact,  that  their 
utterance  was  monotonous  and  indistinct,  because  they  took  nei- 
ther the  trouble  of  speaking  aloud  nor  distinctly  and  often  abbrevi- 
ated the  terms.  The  ^^extreme  fatigue**  or  ^^anxiety  "  I  have  often 
remarkeil  in  the  utterance  of  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who  had 
not  more  gutturals  in  their  language  than  we  have  in  English.  The 
cause  of  this  apparent  ^^  fatigue  "  lies  in  their  laryngeal  utterance, 
while  the  glottis  is  left  open  and  in  their  habit  of  protracting  their 
sentences  beyond  the  supply*  of  breath  which  they  can  command. 

HORPHOLOOT. 

In  the  linguistic  material  before  us  there  is  very  little  which  could 
give  us  a  clue  to  the  gramraatic  structure  of  this  coast  idiom.  The 
nouns  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  inflection  for  case^  and  the 
verbs  were  inflected  by  auxiliary  verbs— but  we  havealwa3'8  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  informant  had  not  heard  this  language  spoken 
for  at  least  thirty-eight  years,  and  that  therefore  the  syllables  and 
sounds  expressing  grammatic  relation  may  have  escaped  her  mem- 
ory. 

ReduplicatUm  was  certainly  one  of  the  synthetic  features  of  that 
language  and  had  the  function  of  iteration,  repetition  or  severalty ; 
this  becomes  apparent  from  kwAnnakwan  to  grow^  compared  with 
the  simple  form  kdhawan  to  make,  to  produce.  Y6ye  to  go,  said  of 
many,  is  the  reduplicated  form  of  ye  to  go.  The  noun  kekeya  feet 
is  also  showing  a  reduplicated  form  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  real  plural 
of  a  supposed  form  key  a  foot ;  of  ki6  to  walk,  go  in  the  Comecrudo 
language.     From  these  examples  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  all 

>  In  Tonka  we  the  case-suffixes,  or  what  may  pass  tor  suchi  ar«  stiU  in  tbe  coiidi> 
tion  of  postpositions  to  the  noun. 
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tihe  various  methods  of  reduplication,  but  from  analogous  facts  in 
Toiikawe  and  Pakawa  it  becomes  probable  tliat  the  first  syllable  was 
the  reduplicated  one. 

The  series  of  numerals  is  either  faulty  or  not  given  in  the  cor- 
rect order  and  hence  no  dependable  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
it. 

Pronouns.  The  personal  pronoun  was  identical  with  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  if  the  examples  are  correct,  and  this  would  prove 
that  the  verb  was  in  fact  not  a  verb  nor  a  noun- verb,  but  a  real 
noun  ;  thus  "  I  kill"  had  to  be  expressed  by  my  killing  and  "  I  kill 
a  chicken  "  by  my  killing  of  a  chicken.  The  personal  pronoun  was 
placed  before,  not  after  the  noun  qualified. 

If  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  of  the  singular  allows  any  in- 
ference concerning  the  other  pronouns,  they  were  often  abbreviated  ; 
we  find  them  abbreviated  also  when  used  in  the  case  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  object.  Nayi,  na-i  /  becomes  n',  ne,  in  n'  tch6  Awa  I 
see  you,  ne  bdwus  kwdtchi  give  me  fire.  It  is  possessive :  my,  mine 
in  na-i  gai  my  how;  nd-i  kaninma  behema  td  kaiipn  my  mother 
tcants  to  speak  to  the  father. 

The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  of  the  singular  number  is  dwa 

you,  tliou  and  thy,  thine;  perhaps  we  find  it  abbreviated  to  a-  in 

the  term  atchdta  good-bye,  fareweU,  if  this  can  be  resolved  into 

a.  tchd  ta  (/)  tcant  to  see  you  (again),  or  (/)  shall  see  you  (again). 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  tdl  tJiis,  that  also  served  to  express 

Our  he,  she,  it. 

Other  pronominal  roots  appear  in  nia,  nyd,  there^  yonder,  abbrev. 
"^o  yd  ;  and  in  mudd  where  f  cf  m'  in  :  m'  tchd  dwa?  how  do  you  do? 
Verbal  inflection.     From  the  syntactic  examples  I  conclude  that 
the  verb  (or  the  noun  having  predicative  verbal  function)  did  not 
Inflect  for  person,  but  that  the  personal  pronoun  was  placed  sepa- 
rately, and  generally  before  the  verb.     We  do  not  know  how  the 
past  tense  was  expressed,  though  some  temporal  particle  seems  to 
liave  served  for  the  purpose.    The  future  tense  was  often  indicated 
T)y  ta  to  wish,  ivant  or  by  tchdpn  to  be  on  the  point  of,  both  being 
placed  before  the  verb . 

na-i  td  hdkes  I  am  going  to  sit  down,  I  shall  sit  down. 
na-i  b^'hma  td  im  my  father  is  going  to  sleep,  or  wants  to  sleep. 
n'  tchdpn  dwa  6'dn  I  will  shoot  you. 

Perhaps  in  the  suffix  -pn  the  idea  of  futurity  was  inherent  also : 
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t&  kaiipn  (slie)  wants  to  speak ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  snffix  form* 
ing  a  gerund  or  other  verbal. 

The  imperative  and  interrogative  sentences  contained  in  the  vo- 
cabulary do  not  contain  any  forms  differing  from  the  declarative 
forms  of  the  verb.  Negative  statements  were  expressed  by  the 
particle  k6m,  kiim  standing  separate  from  the  verb ;  of  a  passive 
verb  no  example  was  obtained,  neither  do  we  have  any  indications 
how  participles  and  verbals  were  formed. 

Of  particles  transmitted  there  are  only  a  few :  a  and^  ashdhak 
now,  m'sds  soon,  mushawdta  for  a  long  time,  t^nno  also,  tuwdmka 
yesterday. 

Radical  syllables.  The  monosyllabic  roots,  as  far  as  recogniza- 
ble in  the  words  of  the  vocabulary,  frequent!}'  terminated  in  vowels, 
but  just  as  often  in  consonants  and  their  vowels  were  short.  Many 
monosyllables  in  the  vocabulary  represent  bases  rather  than  roots 
and  also  end  in  consonants,  and  their  brevity  agrees  well  with  the 
thoroughly  analytic  character  of  the  language.  Thus  we  have  add 
snake,  de  tobacco^  gai  bow,  dtp  fish,  6  tooth,  im  to  sleep,  mal  deadj 
pld  good,  wdl,  w61  (1)  large,  (2)  much. 

SYNTAX. 

There  are  no  instances  in  the  vocabularies  to  show  the  use  of  post- 
positions ;  but  whenever  bd-ak  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  in  the 
house^  to  or  from  tJie  house,  it  stands  without  affix  after  its  verb 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence : 

nd-i  kotd  bd-ak  /  am  hunting  home. 

ka'da  hdkes  bd-ak  the  girl  sits  in  the  hoiLse. 

A  remarkable  freedom  must  have  prevailed  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  words  in  the  sentence.  The  direct  and  the  indirect  object 
could  be  placed  after  as  well  as  before  the  verb,  for  we  find : 

nd-i  dwa  ka  /  love  you. 

nd-i  dem6a  kdhawan  /  make  arroivs. 

nd-i  y6  d6tn  ah6k  lam  going  to  kill  deer. 

nd-i  akndmus  kwiam6ya  /  am  eating  bread. 

nd-i  am6ak  akwini  I  fell  from  the  tree. 

nd-i  kwdtchi  kosdta  m'sus  I  will  make  fire  soon. 

The  adverb  is  sometimes  placed  after  the  verb  it  qualifies  at- 
tributively, and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence :  nd-i  ye  w(Sl  /  walked  a 
good  deal',  nd-i  awdn  tchd  nyd  I  see  a  boat  over  there  (wdl  ny d/ar  off) . 
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Notiiinal  and  pronominal  attributes  were  plaeei)  liefore  or  jifler 
Ltie  nonns  which  Itiey  qualiBud.  In  conipoiinil  nouns  tlie  detenuin- 
iiig;wor<I  preoertea  tlie  won)  qnalifled  : 

4ni  IchulA  octopus,  viz.  "dangerous  Qsli." 
i  tessel^nia  loolh-h-ush, 
g&tR  knSn  kilten,  viz.,  "  cal's  offapi-ing." 
Kar^nhawa  hulba  a  Karankawa  chiff. 
til  nkwini  f/ti's  tret;  iifi-i  b^hettia  my  father. 
t£sknna-g1l£-l  mdlaasea,  viz.,  "  sweet  juice." 
Tlie  verb  to  be  wus  not  expressed  when  in  Uie  pi-esetit  tense,  bnt 
tlieo  the  nominal  predicate  (noun  or  adjective)  was  placed  nt  the 
end  oT  the  sentence  : 
nk'\  nmul  I  am.  hungrj/. 
TtkA  gl6s'n  kw&tcho  m^  hoy  is  sick. 
aslinhak  kn^-al  now  he  is  tired. 
A  wa  kaninma  klab&ii  ?  is  your  mother  well  t 
tA[  akwiiil  harodla  (Am  tree  is  pretty. 

Xt  must  remain  amntter  ordoiibt,  whetlier  Karankawa  lind  a  sub- 
tt-CKtilive  verb  or  not,  for  it  cannot  be  inCen'ed  from  the  sentences 
on    Lnnd,  liow  it  was  expressed  in  the  past,  future  and  other  tenses. 

DERIVATION. 

To  oMain  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  derivation  in  this  language, 
a^l  tlml  can  be  done  is  to  gather  and  rubricate  the  affixes  or  what 
»V»l»ara  to  be  alllxes.  These  are  prevailingly  sutflxes,  and  only 
orte  of  ilie  affixes,  «■,  may  be  suspecteii  of  being  «  prefix. 

c*-  occurs  in  akwiui  tree,  and  is  a  prefix,  if  this  noun  is  a  deriva- 
l*ve  of  kwan  (c/.  kwilnnnkwa  to  grow);  also  in  nlidyika /ri'«id, 
frimUy,  it  this  is  a  derivative  of  hdlkai  "  two  together."  If  we 
'•gwd  akwdmna  to  eat  as  coimected  with  kwiam  maiie,  or  food  in 
S**tral.  a-  bos  lo  be  conshlereil  here  as  a  prefix  also. 

Suffixes  of  derivation.     SulBxes  are  either  verbal  or  nominal  or 
boili  etmuitaneonsly. 

■£ya,  -iy\,  -d-i  appears  in  ka^uyi  three,  labdi  tckiakey,  ailekiiyi 
Inife,  tesnakwaya  lailk. 

-ika  occurs  In  abdyika/ri>nd,  tam6yika  red ;  perhaps  in  Inwftiuka 
jfultrdtiy,  if  Ibis  has  originated  l^om  tnwdmika. 

■1  is  found  chiefly  in  acljectives,  as  amo!  hungry,  nidi  dead,  kwd-al 
Urtd,  l&l  Ihig  one,  Lso'l  blue,  wdl,  wul  large  and  niimeroua.  We  also 
find  it  in  ki'inmil  ganpowder, 
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-ma  occurs  in  bebemai  father,  bodamm  ^ome  (peitepi  ft  ptrtii 
pie),  eUma  kand^  gnsgiimai  lA/rf,  lahama  A«ojt«  kjuunmai  norAcTf^ 
a  deriratire  of  kanin  yVma>  brtast;  it  also  oocore  in  the  verb  ti- 
bama  to  hr^ak^  ttar. 

•n  is  a  freqaent  suffix  and  appears  in  the  following  rerbs :  sk- 
weten  to  drink,  kahawan  to  products  ga-an  toiirikt;  also  in  nonos, 
like  kwa'n  young^  littU^  kanin  breast,  klaban  healthy^  ja-an  large, 
tall^  wi-asn  rain^  and  in  the  particle  sni  n.  Whether  -n  is  the  fall 
saffiz.  or  whether  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  longer  form  like  -an  is  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

-na  occurs  in  kumna  to  Arnotr.  takina  to  fcork;  also  in  mado'na 
pf'g. 

-s  is  verbal  and  nominal  suffix :  aknamas  to  eat.  b^wiks  to  give, 
gas  to  come  J  kwas  to  knov:,  tolos  to  run ;  also  in  kiss  dog,  kwiss 
doth,  tissue  and  in  m'sus  soon^  by  and  by. 

•ta  occurs  in  some  of  the  verbs  of  the  vocabulary :  kaita  to  langk^ 
kos4ta  to  perform,  kota  to  hasten;  in  nouns  and  particles :  bakta 
^^^9  yo'ta  music,  mnta  dear,  tchuta  bad,  muda  where  f  cf  tchauta- 
wal. 


REMARKS  ON   ▲   FEW  TERMS. 

To  promote  all  further  inquiries  on  the  languacre  as  much  as 
feasible  I  add  some  remarks  u|>on  tbe  function  and  derivation  of 
some  terms  to  those  presented  previously,  excluding  the  numerons 
Spanish  words  which  have  crept  into  the  language.  These  were 
qualified  as  such  in  the  vocabulary,  and  if  tsol  blue  is  the  Spanish 
azul,  this  term  has  to  be  added  to  the  list. 

b4  is  probably  not  vjind  but  the  verb  to  bloic;  w6l  b4  it  blows 
hard. 

d&'  oyster;  the  original  meaning  is  probably  sheU,  and  this  would 
explain  ddhome  egg,  viz.,  ^^  what  has  a  shell,'*  or  '^  what  is  in  the 
shell." 

d6-owal  sun.  Should  this  term  be  derived  from  the  word  for 
heat  as  it  is  in  many  southern  languages,  then  I  would  consider  d6- 
owal  as  a  compound  of  the  adjective  wdl  strong,  great  (*^  great 
heat").  Thus  in  Naktche  the  archaic  term  for  the  sun  was  wa- 
shil  "  fire  great ;"  in  Tonkawe  td/ash  is  stin,  td/an  heat;  in  Nabii- 
atl  t6natiuh  sun,  t6na  to  be  hot.  In  the  Cotoname  o',  6  is  sun  and 
day. 
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hfilln  lo  catdi,  capture  composes  tlie  word  Ualtnloltii  large  green 
turtle. 

kaMfdslmwakn  to  hurt  is  a  compound  of  k&saig  lo  pound,  which 
may  tjave  had  other  signilii/alions  besides.  From  lliia  the  exis- 
tence orcoiupound  verba  becomes  probable. 

kai'ipn  to  tell,  speak,  seems  connected  with  gwA,  kwA  to  read,  of 
Trliich  the  original  meaning  must  have  been  to  speak  (to  the  paper)  ; 
</.  the  English  to  read  with  German  reden,  to  speak. 

kutne  w6l  ya  hen,  prairie  chicken,  is  probnbly  a  whole  sentence  : 
"  birds-many- there  (are)"  or  "bird-large-there  (is)."  1  assume 
that  nyA  is  here  abbreviated  into  yA. 

H-Sik goose  is  an  onomatopoetic  term,  corresponding  to  hllak  goose 
or  brant-goose  in  Pacific  coast  languages.  Owija  to  iceep  seems  to 
have  also  an  onomatopoetic  origin. 

pAI  I/lack.    My  informant  was  not  quite  certain  alx>ut  this  term, 
wMcti  in  Comecrudo  is  used  in  that  sense.  Old  Simon  has  ma  black. 
The  Cotoname  dialect  has  bai  for  dork,  blacky  iiigkt. 
yo'ta  does  not  signiry  musical  instrument,  but  vMsic  only. 


8.    AFFINITIES  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

Wliile  engaged  in  comparing  the  scanty  remnants  of  this  littoral 
dialect  with  other  toiignea  now  spoken  tliroughont Texas  and  Mex- 
ico, I  have  met  with  linguistic  facts  which  give  ua  a  firm  foothold 
for  assigning  the  Karankawa  people  its  true  ethnic  position.  When 
the  langoage  of  a  people  is  shown  to  pertain  to  a  certain  family, 
this  does  not  always  determine  the  ethnic  race  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but  in  this  western  hemisphere  it  does  so  in  most  instances,  be< 
cause  here  the  nations  which  are  known  to  have  exchanged  their 
paternal  language  for  that  of  oilier  national  butlics  by  conquest, 
commercial  intercourse  or  other  contact  are  by  no  means  as  nu- 
merous as  in  the  eastern  hemisphei'e. 

The  languages  which  I  have  compared  with  positive  results  were 
Ihe  Tonknwconone  side  and  three  Pakawa  dialects  upon  the  other: 
Comecrudo,  Colon  a  me  and  the  dialect  of  Garcia's  "Manual  "of 
1760.  All  of  these  are  so  unliite  the  Karankawa  lliat  it  takes  con- 
•hlerable  time  to  find  in  them  any  facts  pointing  to  afflnily  and  the 
so  unintelligible  to  each  other  that  tlie  Indians  of  none 
of  these  tliree  languages  couhi  have  entertained  the  idea  tiint  all 
came  from  a  common  stock. 
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AFFINITY  OF  KARANKAWA  WITH  TOXKAWR. 

6 we,  6we-o !  come  here!  T.  niwe  come  here!  w6  ewan  in  thai  di- 
rection, 

hnitnlokn  great  green  turtle;  T.o;^61oko,  o;^o1dkau  oyster^  mussel^ 
nhell;  tlic  second  part  loko  recalls  the  Kar.  16kn,  haltn  meaniug  to 
capixirv, 

liiee',  hie-iil  yes!    T.  hkhe^yes. 

k/M.l,  kmhi,  kiid  bird;  T.  k61a,  ko.61a  bird. 

;i^iuiki»yo  to  rw/i,  hasten;  T.  lidna,  ;^ana,  redupl.  x^Z^  to  walk,  to 
he  going ;  ;^Avcn  going. 

till,  t/iisy  this  one;  T.  t61e,  lei  tliis,  this  one  and  adv.  here. 

tfliu  to  see,  (ojind;  T.  yutclio,  yetcliu  to  see,  to  find;  ya  ,  ye-  being 
prolix  OH. 

will  Imye^  greats  numerotis;  T.  kw^lo  large. 

wiina  to  i/o,  to  leave;  T.  wanen  it  is  going  (said  of  a  bullet)  ;  t4« 
unIu)  wana  shtMting  star; sekioslite  w^nen  seven  shooter;  wan  w4ai 
Just  so^  like  this. 

AFKINITT   OF   KARANKAWA  WITH  PAKAWA  DIALRCTS. 

(Oom.— Coniocrudo;  Cou—Cotoname ;  G.— Garcia). 

akntinuu  to  eat:  CoL  /a/iLme,  hahdme  to  eat;  akwan4mie  to  mas* 
tic\\tf\ 

hrt,  l»A  irifui  or  it  blotrs:  Com.  i>6t  iriiid,  pe|)6t  bloicing. 

i\»  o*h  txHtth :  Com.  u  iy  ;  he-owu  i  tooth. 

gni  /••»"';  t\>m.  /ai,  k:ii  icooily  fiYe,/ai  and  /aipat^ple  bow. 

KA  to  /t»iy«  to  /<Ay;  G«  kawa,  i-eilupL  kakawa  (spelt:  cacagua). 

Kauin  tf\tt^jVma^^  btrxh^t:  Com.  kenem,  knem  teai  And  female  ant- 
Miii/»  kouo  oA«.<r  ^of  man). 

ki*»»  W.s?;  Cou  kissji  r»up. 

ko«U  kodiK  Ni\i:  i\)U  komii^m  bird. 

Koin«  koiv«  k>voH>ui  »ii>.'  Com.  kam:  G.  ajram«  ya/am  nof. 

kuiuii.i  ft'  -v-i^Mr;  Com.  kam  fo  I'Nixr. 

kx\«uu)ak\\au  t^^  «;.\'v:  Com.  kwaskam  to  grow  (plants);  kwis 

jvkj^     *.../»  iVuK  |vk*  |\;k  ^in  |v^vk«  |vpak,  pe- being  prefix) 


»i    v.* 


•ui  n«  a  paiUxtO  \\v;::i:u^  iu  au  exclamatory  phrase:  aha'mmish 


siii'n,  q.  v.;  Garcia  lias  stioii  Tor  a&n  in^n ;  /ukiil  iijuio  Bii6n  ne 
wijiM  (u,  do  not  go.  Manual,  p.  30  ;  jayuiia  sni  (I  oi-(ier)  lIuU  you 
h-we  to  fast,  ibid. ;  /amesLia  sii6  (I  order)  lIuU  ;/ou  have  to  pray, 
iliid. 
M  thiit,  (Ai>  one;  G.  ta-  in  tapii,  tapnm  (he  otie  (wlio  is)  fiere. 
iipiit  long  ngo;  G.  npa  at  that  time. 

There  arc  several  otiier  Karankawa  lernia  which  seem  to  be  re- 
lated to  words  of  the  Pakawa  dialects  ;  but  the  affloity  not  being 
certain  and  perhaps  illusory,  I  have  gatbereti  them  after  tlie  others 
into  this  appendix : 

)>u-akAous«,  lodge;  Com.  wainiik  houae. 
ahflk  to  kiU;  Cot  wit^iika  tn  kill,  cf.  wdtu/o  he  died. 
gI6-V88n,  glAs'n  bog ;  Cot.  kriwisam  little  hoy,  litlh  (jirL 
\m  to  sleep;  Coin,  -em  in  nSmct  to  sleep. 
ma  hlwk ;  Cot.  bai  btaek,  dark,  iw/kt. 

niktara  hoy ;  if  it  means  "  not  yet  adult,"  it  may  be  connected 
^''itli  Cot.  katum  Inrr/e,  adult,  yro'cn  up. 

k4he,  ka  tobaax;  Com.  A'h  tobacco;  or  it  may  be  connected  with 
C^om.  jfai  wood,  tree,  plant. 

From  the  above  lists  it  appears  that  the  probability  of  a  linguis- 
t-tc  affinity  existin<i  between  Karankawa  and  tho  Pakuwa  dialects 
>«  rather  strong  and  will  probably  increase  with  further  researches 
Willie  in  Garcia's  "  Manual  "  of  ITfiO  and  in  the  snrviving  dialects 
orPiAawa. 

Tlie  proofs  for  an  affinity  between  Tonkawe  and  Karankawa  are 
rather  scarce,  bill  woiiUl  by  themselves  become  strong  in  spite  of 
Midr  paucity,  if  relationship  could  be  proved  to  exist  between  Ton- 
Xii)re  and  Pnkawa  dialects  by  direct  comparisons.  In  this  dircc- 
Uon  I  could  And  only  what  follows : 

T.  «/,  a'x  ^naier,  liquid ;  Com.  Cot,  d/  loater,  liquid. 
T,  ai'i,  d-u  di-er,  Awash  buffalo,  meat,  flesh;  Com.  ew6,  eu-e  deer, 
knil  meal. 
T.  Ashui  beU'j;  G.  as'hiixik  bell;/. 

T.  k&la,  kal  month;  Com.  ;ill  tnovth;  cf.  kam  to  eat,  in  T.  y^x^- 
T.  /a-  in  ;fa'8ho,  ^a'si  leaf,  husk;  sA-j^ai  arroto;  ncn;fashan  wood; 
Com.  ^ai  plaiU,  wood,  tree;  cf.  Kar.  kuhe  (this  page) . 
T.  ckwan  dog;  Cot.  kowii-u  dog  (see  below). 
T-  -taa/  in  yStsay  chest,  Ijreast;  G.  tzotz  breast. 
Derivatives  of  the  verb  kdhawan,  ka-awan  to  make,  produce,  seem 
to  link  together  all  the  languages  just  considered.     I  assumed  that 
r.  M.  PAPXRS.     u     11  ISI 
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nities  ot  Karankawa  language, 
95-98. 
Alconkisa,  40, 70,  same  as  Orcoqulza, 

Al^Lsapas,  88. 
A  r^  tJiropophagy,  15,  26,  27. 
Axitonio,  chief,  20,  48,  67. 
AK>£iches,  27,  33,  40-42,  ef.  Lipan. 
A  vxaoamas,  29,  34,  cf.  Xaranamcs. 
Av-Qjisas,  29,  46,  48,  49,  54,  81. 
A^ 8 Sinai  tribes,  27,  33,  35,  39,  40. 
A^.Al[apa,  26,  27,  33,  36.  89,  45,  98. 
Attire,  ornamental,  17,  62. 
Aiastin,  Stephen,  30,  31,  35. 

^^liamos;  see  Ebahamos. 
^««^ia,  Ensayo,  26  (Note),  36. 

HIstoriadorcs,  23(Note). 
Kelle-Isle,  SImars  de,  26. 
Bldai,  29,  39  (and  Note),  79. 
Bi8l[atronge,  34,  35. 
Black  drink,  18,  71. 
Borrados,  29  (and  Note),  38. 
Bracamos,  24,  25,  35. 
Brazos  river,  30,  81,  37. 
Brazos  Santiago,  31,  46. 
Bridges,  Thos.,  vii,  vlil,  9,  30,  48, 

66-69,  70. 
Buschmanu,  J.  C.  E.,  33,  36,  49. 

Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  Al?ar  NuBez,  28, 

^    «*»71. 

Caddo,  27,  87,  39,  40,  98. 

Cwnoles,  23. 

Cancy,  27,  37  (Note),  41. 

Cauey  creek,  47,  53,  55. 

^noes,  10,  16,  61. 

X^ues,  28,  34,  35. 

wrlzos,  38,  51,  79. 

XJ"J8,  27,  39,  40;  see  Assinal. 

^•yopines,  38. 

^icljimeca,  39. 

^orrnco,  23. 

^cofii,  25,  27,  43,  88. 

^uiute  of  coaat,  67. 

Gout  lagoons,  64. 


Coco  Indians,  28,  35,  36. 

Colorado  river  of  Texas,  28,  30,  34, 

42,  45. 
Comanciies,  27,  28,  29,  33,  41,  42, 

46,  47. 
Comecrudo,  38,    42-44;    language, 

95-98. 
Contents,  table  of,  iii. 
Corpus  Christi,  28,  34,  37,  64. 
Cotoname,  38,  43 ;  language,  95-98. 
Counting,  method  of,  69. 
Cujauos,  24,  34,  35. 

Derivation  of  words,  93, 94. 

Disposal  of  the  dead,  19,  68. 

Doguones,  23. 

Dogs,  24,  43,  44,  97,  98. 

Dress,  17,  61. 

Dwellings,  10,  11,  17,  63,  64. 

Ebahamos,  23-25,  35. 
Erigoauua,  35. 

Etymologies,  of  local  names,  81,  82; 
of  Karankawa  terms,  94,  95. 

Fauna  of  the  coast,  56. 
Fire-drill,  10,  11. 
Firc-signalling,  19,  70,  71. 
Flora  of  the  coast,  57. 
Food  of   the    Karankawa,    11,   17, 
59-61. 


Qalveston  bay,  45,  54. 

Galveston  island,  30. 

Garcia,  B.,  Padre,  38,  51,  95-98. 

Garza,  Padre,  28. 

Gatschet,  Albert  S.,  3,  6;  The  Ka- 
rankawa Indians,  21-99. 

Gesture  language,  70. 

Goliad,  city,  29,  31. 

Grammatic  elements,  87-94. 

Grasmeyer,  T.  W.,  correspondence 
of,  37. 

Guay cones,  23. 

Gyle,  A.  B.,  letter,  47. 
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HammoDd,  Chas.  A.,  v;  biograph- 
ical notice  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  vii ; 
the  Carancahaa  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans, 9-18. 

Han,  23  (and  Note),  84. 

Harpe,  B6nard  de  la,  26,  27,  87 
(Note). 

Hebohamos,  24. 

Hermaphrodites,  68. 

Head  flattening,  62,  63  (and  Note). 

Higos,  los  de  los,  23. 

Holley,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  31. 

Isladcl  Malhado,  23  (Note),  34. 
Isla  del  Padre,  46,  49,  r/.,  Brazos 
Santiago. 

Joia^  Maria,  chief,  47,  48. 
Joutel,  explorer,  23,  24,  35. 

K&yowu,  33,  42,  43. 

Karankawa  Indians :  anointing 
themselves,  17,  24,  62;  bodily 
appearance  and  constitution, 
17,24,67-69;  canoes,  10,  16, 
61 ;  children,  17,  69,  66;  camp- 
flres,  10;  chiefs,  47,  48,  64; 
country  and  its  climate,  63-67 ; 
disposal  of  the  dead,  19,  68; 
downfall  of  the  nation,  46-61 ; 
ethnography  of,  67-71 ;  expelled 
from  Texas,  49-61 ;  fights  with 
settlers,  30-32;  food,  11,  69, 
61 ;  historic  notes  down  to  1836, 
23-32;  hostility  towards  the 
whites,  30;  our  knowledge  of 
them  but  fragmentary,  21 ;  La- 
fltte  attacks  them,  30 ;  language 
of,  73-98;  lodges  and  camps, 
10,  11,  17,  63,  64:  manners  and 
customs,  16,  17,  67,  68;  mental 
attainments,  68-71 ;  moral  cliar- 
acter,  19,  20,  66-67;  personal 
names,  70;  religious  festival, 
13,  71 ;  settled  on  two  missions, 
28,  29;  settlements,  26,  28,  46- 
61,  and  the  map;  signalling, 
19,  70,  71;  tribal  synonymy, 
43,  44;  utensils,  12;  vocabula- 
ries, 73,  79,  83 ;  wars,  15,  29-32, 
46-61 ;  weapons,  12,  13. 

K61es,  44,  67,  79. 

Kemper  murdered,  49. 

Kichai,  39. 

Kironona,  36,  44. 

Koienkahe,  23,  43. 

Kopano,  16,  46,  46,  64,  81,  82. 

Kouyam,  Quouan,  23,  24. 
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Krlwitz,  E.,  48» 
Kuykendall,  Abner,  81. 
Kwah&da,  41. 

La  Bahfa  del  Espirita  Santo, 
mission,  29,  81,  c/.  46,  46,  47. 

Lafltte,  pirate,  30,  46. 

Language  of  the  Karankawa,  73-88. 

Lavaca  bay,  46,  64. 

Lavaca  river,  28,  31. 

Lipan,  28,  29,  33,  40,  41,  44,  61. 

Lodges  or  wigwams,  10,  11,  17,  68, 
64. 

Mallgne  river,  28,  24. 

Manahuila  creek,  31,  81. 

Manners  and  customs,  16,  17,   67, 

68. 
Manos  de  Perro,  88. 
Map  of  the  Karankawa  haunts  and 

settlements ;  opposite  page  46. 
Maratino,  89. 
Mariames,  28. 
Matagorda,  vii,  9,  28,  32,  87,  46,  64, 

66,  67. 
Mayes,  86. 
May  eye,  36. 
Medicine  men,  70. 
Mendica,  23. 

Mental  attainments,  18,  68-71. 
Mescalcros,  41,  42. 
Mescales,  38. 
M6ye,  36,  87. 
Milforfe,  26. 
Missions  in  Texas,  26,   28,  29,  31, 

46 ;  c/.  La  Bahfa. 
Moral  character,  17,  66. 
Musical  instruments,  18. 
Mtihlenpfordt,  49. 

Nabaid&tche,  40. 
Nacogdoches,  26,  36. 
Na'htchl,  96,  98. 

Nahuatl  local  names  in  Texas,  82. 
Na-isha  Apaches,  42. 
Names,  personal,  70. 
Narvaez,  Pamfllo  de,  23. 
Nueces  liay,  28,  64. 
Nueces  river,  46,  48. 
Numerals,  69,  91  (and  In  Vocabula- 
ries). 

Old  Simon,  36,  37,  43,  79,  80. 

Oliver,  Alice  Williams ;  v,  vii,  44, 47, 
48,  64-67,  70,  71,  80;  biograph- 
ical notice,  vii.  Notes  on  the 
Carancahua  Indians,  15-20 ; 
her  vocabulary,  73-78. 
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Orcoquiza,  28,  36, 40. 
Orejones,  38,  39. 

Pacaos,  38. 

Pacoas,  38. 

Faca&ches,  38. 

F&daka,  27. 

Painting,  art  of,  69. 

Psjalates,  38. 

Pakawa,  linguistic  family,  33,  37-39, 
51 ;  language,  95-98. 

Pamiqoes,  38. 

Pampipas,  38. 

Pdni,  2f . 

P&ni  tribes,  39-40. 

Paasanes,  38. 

Penetethka,  41. 

Phonetics,  87,  88. 

Piliaiqoes,  38. 

F61iof,  41. 

Pottery,  24,  69. 

Pronoons,  91. 

Patnam,  F.  W.,  vili;  prefatory  no- 
tice, Y. 

Quelancoachis,  44. 
Quelanhnbeches,  25. 
Qaevenes,  23. 
Qainets,  25. 
Qoitoles,  28. 

licduplication,  90. 

Beftiglo,  mission,  28,  46. 

Religion,  18,  24,  71. 

Rio  Grande  and  tribes  upon  It,  26, 

27,   29   (Note),   37-39,   41.   42, 

49-^1,  53. 

Salle,  Robert  Caveller  de  la,  23,  26. 

SaUle  Washington,  79,  80. 

San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  25.  26,  35, 

38. 
St.  Bernard  bay,  25,  26,  35,  41,  54. 
St.  Louis  bay,  23,  25,  41. 
Sanipaos,  38. 
SetUements  or  haunts  of  Karankawa 

Indians,  16,  26,  28,  45-51,  and 

map. 


Shetlmasha.  43,  98. 
Shoshonian  family,  33,  41. 
Sibley,  Dr.,  36,  45,  55,  70. 
Snake  Indians,  41. 
Songs,  18,  81. 
Suffixes,  93,  94. 
Syntax,  92,  93. 

Tac&mes,  38. 

Tamaullpas,  38,  39,  49,  50;  see  also 

Rio  Grande, 
Tampacuds,  44,  50,  61. 
Tattooing,  19,  63. 
Tawakaros,  27,  33. 
Texan  littoral,  Indian    tribes    of, 

33-42. 
Texas,  state,  33-42,  50,  51. 
Texas  (or  Tejas)  tribes,  40. 
Tllljayas,  38. 
Tlnnfi  family,  40,  41. 
Titskan  w&tltch,  37. 
Tonkawe,  27,  29,  33,  36,  37,  42,  43, 

44,  70;  language,  95-98. 
Trespalaclos  bay,  15,  46,  47,  48,  54, 

56. 
Tribal  government,  64. 
Trinidad  river,  40. 

Vcnados,  38. 

Verbal  Inflection,  91,  92. 

Vidayos ;  see  Bldal. 

Vocabulary  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  7<V-78. 

Vocabulary  of  Old  Simon  and  Sallle 

Washington,  79,  80. 
Vocabulary,      Engllsh-Karankawa, 

83-86. 

Weepers,  34,  35. 

Weko  (Uueco,  Waco),  33,  36,  39. 
Wichita  tribe.  27,  33,  39. 
Wrestlers,  44  (and  Note),  79. 

Xaranames,  79,  99 ;  c/.  Aranamas. 

Ydkwal,  37. 
Y&tassl,  40. 
Yoakum,  historian,  30,  45. 
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EDITORIAL  SOTE. 


All  wlio  hnve  rend  TVIi's.  Nultiili's  inenioii'  on  "An  Ancient 
ilexicnii  HeiiJ-dress,"  published  as  No.  1  of  the  Museum  Pa- 
pers in  I!^88,  will  be  specially  interested  iu  this  second  num- 
ber of  her  series  of  essnys  illnstniting  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Mrs.  Nnltali's  knowledge  of  the 
N»hniitl  language  and  her  familiarity  with  the  original  sources 
of  information  relating  to  Mexico,  together  with  her  excep- 
liimul  opportunities  for  iuvcsttgation  during  several  periods 
of  residence  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  various  European  cities, 
give  to  all  she  writes  the  stamp  of  authority ;  while  her 
painstaking  and  tUoroughnesa  of  investigation  are  apparent 
upon  every  page.  It  is  therefore  with  great  satiafiiction  that 
tbis  second  essay  is  published  by  the  Museum,  and  the  state- 
ment made  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  another  of  the 


Tlie  manuscript  here  printed  was  received  from  the  author 
in  the  summer  of  1890,  and  an  abstract  of  the  paper  was 
read  before  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  IndianapoliB 
Meeting  on  August  25,  1890,  and  is  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting.  The  drawings  ilhicitraling  the  present 
piiper  were  made  under  the  author's  direction  in  Dresden, 
and  are  hero  reproduced  by  tho  photographic  process. 
F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  or  tbe  Ui:heiiii, 

Caubridoe,  Mass., 

Sefteubeb  24,  1890. 


THE  ATLATL   OR  SPEARTHROWER  USED  BY 
THE  ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 


Mr  interest  in  the  epenr-tliiower  per  se  wns  first  aroused  by  the 
perusal  of  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mbboh's  impoitunt  monograpli  "On  the 
Throw ing-sticks  in  tljo  National  Museum,"  published  in  Fart  II  ot 
Smithsonian  Report  Tor  1884.  Dr.  Max  Uhle's  vnlnable  contri- 
bution on  the  spear- throwers  used  hj'  American  tribes'  directed  my 
attention  to  the  existence  of  the  ancient  Mexican  atluii,  and  tlitis 
gave  tliG  direct  incentive  to  an  investigation,  begun  in  October, 
1887.  the  results  of  which  1  now  offer  as  a  scqnence  to  the  above 
puh  11  cations.^ 

As  will  be  seen,  the  statements  about  the  atlatl  made  by  the 
best  known  modern  authorities  on  Ancient  Mexico,  are  scarcely 
of  a  nature  to  encourage  research  witli  any  prospect  of  success. 
Thus  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  1873),  after  making  the 
interesting  observation  that  "the  Aztec  civilisation  is  the  highest 
linovrn  to  have  used  the  spear-thrower,  in  reality  a  weapon  of  sav- 
igery,"  pi-ocecds  to  state  that  "we  do  not  hear  of  the  atlatl  being 
in  practical  use  at  the  Conquest,  when  it  had  apparently  fallen  into 
itisuee."  Other  writers,  as  we  shall  see,  have  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.  Mr.  Ad.  F.  Bandeliei-^  went  so  far  as  to  appear  to  doula 
its  existence  and  haliitiial  use  in  narrare  though  he  states  that  Prof. 
F.  W.  Putnam  had  identified  the  Mexican  atlatl  with  the  throwing- 
etick  of  the  Aleutians. 


I  Uelior  iUe  WutfhOli 
AbUii-dIi.  (istellBchnn. 

>j|*Dr.  UmUhloli 
Umb  dlMOTcreil  or  IdsnllOeil 

Itlft  CIKllCCa  CD 


King 


I  Uhle.    Hidhcllnn 
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6  THE   ATLATL   OR   SPEAR-THROWER 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bnncrofl^  says  tbat,  although  '^some  writers  mention 
a  ballesta,  a  sort  of  cross-bow,  to  launch  the  javelin,  he  had  not 
found  any  description  of  its  form  or  the  manner  of  using  it."  This 
writer  adds  however :  '^it  ma}'  be  that  this  ballesta  was  a  somewhat 
similar  implement  to  that  used  by  the  Aleutians  and  Istlimians." 
Senor  Orozco  y  Berra,  the  learned  Mexican  historian,  frankly  con- 
fessed that  the  structure  of  the  atlatl  was  unknown  to  him.^  His 
compatriot,  Senor  Alfredo  Chavero,  recognized,  however,  its  use  and 
even  made  an  inference  as  to  its  construction,  based  on  its  known 
representations  in  the  Vatican  an<l  Aubin  Cotlices.^  Professor  Val- 
entin!^ recognizes  the  existence  of  the  atlall  nnd  its  use  by  the  Indi- 
ans in  Mexico,  but  comments  how  surprising  it  is  ^^that  no  express 
notice  of  it  was  taken  by  the  chroniclers  and  especially  that  Cor- 
tes and  Bernal  Diaz,  two  experts  in  Mexican  warfare  and  careful 
reporters,  passed  in  absolute  silence  over  the  peculiar  contrivance 
which  they  needs  must  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents 
and  which,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  have  failed  to  attract 
their  notice." 

After  reading  these  statements  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  there 
existed  in  the  old  Spanish  Chronicles,  a  number  of  scattered  no- 
tices establishing,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  general  use  and  important 
r61e  performed  b}'  the  atlatl  at  the  time  of  tlie  Conquest.  The 
next  step  was  to  refer  to  several  well-known  pictures  of  the  atlatl, 
contained  in  the  Vatican,  Telleriano-Kcmcnsis  and  Aubin  Codices, 
authenticated  as  such  by  contemporary  texts.  Familiarity  with 
these  enabled  me  to  recognize  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of 
representations  of  the  atlatl  in  other  Codices  and,  what  is  more 
important,  to  identify  it  as  the  hitherto  unknown  weapon  held  by 
the  sculptured  warriors  on  the  so-called  Sacrificial  Stone  of  Mexico 
and  on  bas-reliefs  of  Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan.  These  carved  repre- 
sentations, and  the  colored  pictures  in  the  Codices  are  so  minutely 
and  carefully  executed  and  so  clearly  reveal  both  structure  and 
method  of  use  that  they  fully  compensate  for  lack  of  detail  con- 
cerning these  points  in  the  Spanish  Chronicles.  Indirect  evidence 
and  finally  the  Nahuatl  text  of  Sahagun's  invaluable  Manuscript 
Historia,  which  I  had  occasion  to  study  in  Florence  this  winter, 


1  Native  Races,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

>  Hij'toria  Antigua  de  Mexico,  vol.  I,  p.  240. 

*  Mexico  A  irav^s  de  los  Siglos*  p.  616. 

*  Two  Mexican  Cbalcbibultet.    Pi-oceedlngs  of  the  Am.  Antiquarian  Society,  1881. 
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oontribulet!  lo  reveal  a.  complete  view  of  the  curious  evolution  of 
tlie  spear- 111  10  we  I  in  Ancient  Mexico, 

We  seem  to  see  l!ie  native  liiintsm.in  using  it,  in  its  simple,  prim- 
itive form,  to  launch  the  harpoon  at  iLe  Ssh  and  aquatic  Towl  of 
bis  native  Isgoons  or  hurl  it  in  savnge  warfare  at  his  enemy.  In 
numerous  piclui'es  ne  Diul  it  exhil)iting  elaborate  decorations,  cu- 
rious conventional  forms,  and  serving  as  a  mark  of  chieftainship 
and  priestly  rank.  We  Anally  recognize  ceremonial  forms  of  the 
atlnll  in  the  hands  of  Aztec  deities  nnd  in  llie  precious  emblem 
borne  nlofl  in  certain  religions  processions.  The  following  data 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  tlial  the  allutl  was  in  general  use,  in  each 
of  these  forms,  at  llie  time  of  the  Conquest,  although  it  soon  fell 
into  disuse  and  became  extinct. 

To  the  Aztec  mind  the  origin  of  the  allatl  and  spear  was  by  no 
means  shroiuled  in  obscurity,  but  was  accounted  for  by  several 
myths  and  traditions.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  a  Manuscript 
Hihtory  written  in  Mexico  in  15T6.'  The  Nalinutl  text  relates  that 
the  Aztecs,  during  their  migration,  in  the  year  5  Cane,  reached  a 
locality  which  they  subsequently  named  Atlacuihuayan  in  com- 
meraorDtion  of  the  faot  that  whilst  th^re,  they  invented  the  allatl 
«nd  yaomitl  =:  war-arrow,  or  spear.  The  name  Allacuihunyan  in 
Ihis  manuscript  is  ideographically  expressed  by  the  |)ictnre  of  an 
ntlall  on  which  a  dart  rests.  (See  PI.  iti,  6.)  In  ihe  "Mexican 
Hieroglyphic  Manuscript  from  the  Boturini  collection'  tlie  same  lo- 
cality is  designated  by  the  rebus  of  n  hand  hoUiing  an  atlatl.  (See 
PI.  lir.  26.) 

Notwithstanding  these  seeming  corroborations,  there  are  strong 
reaauns  to  believe  that  the  localized  invention  of  the  atlatl  had  ab- 
H>lui«ly  nolliing  to  do  with  tlie  origin  of  the  name  Atlacuihuayan. 
Imlee<1,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  Ihis  part  of  the  tradition 
took  its  rise  from  the  circumstance  that  an  atlatl  was  occasionally 
|)ainted  as  the  hieroglyph  of  the  town.  But  it  could  have  Iieen 
Urns  employed  for  its  phonetic  elements  only.  In  other  MSS.' 
ve  Bud  the  same  name  equally  well  expressed  by  a  rebus  consiat- 


•  Uuloan  Anll>|UlilM.  Lord  KlngBborongh.  vol.  i, 

•8m  Oroteojr  Bkith,  Allai  Lo  HIaloiiii  and  Anioiilo  reSaecl;  Nnmbree  QtognflcoB 
d*  Uuloo,  Hciico.  IHsa. 
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ing  of  a  jag  from  which  water  is  OTedlowiDg.i  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  abcve  traiiitioa  merits  respectful  consideration  and  is 
of  onasoal  importance  and  interest  when  compared  with  further 
testimonj  jieldeti  by  the  pictorial  accounts  of  the  Aztec  migra- 
tion. In  each  of  the  MSS.  mentioned  above  and  in  Paiire  Du- 
ran*s  Atias  the  Axtecs  are  pictured  as  starting  on  their  migration 
armed  with  bows  ami  arrows  only.  Now,  oar  tradition  merely 
makes  the  plausible  statement  that  when  the  Aztecs  reacheil  the 
Valiey  of  Mexico  and  were  forced  to  seek  their  food  in  the  lagoons 
which  aboonde«i  in  fish  ami  fowl,  they  naturally  adopted  the  most 
practical  instrument  for  aquatic  chase.  This  was  the  atlatl  and 
its  inseparable  adjunct  the  harpoon  or  spear. 

A  second  tradition  recorded  by  Padre  Sahagun^  relates  that  it 
was  Opochtli  —  a  simple  mortal  though  called  a  gotl,  who  had  in- 
venteii  the  harpoon  and  taught  its  use  to  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as 
that  of  oars,  fishing-nets  and  bird  snares.  His  inventing  the  bar* 
poon  seems  to  explain  why  Opochtli  was  also  Amimitl,  for  this 
name  literally  means :  water-arrows  =  harpoons. 

But  the  use  of  the  spear  in  warfare  was  supposed  to  have  been 
taught  by  Huitzilopochtli,  the  hero  war-god.  A  well-known  myth, 
to  which  I  will  revert,  relates  that  he  had  come  to  life  ready  for 
warfare,  ^^  armed  with  a  spear,  an  atlatl  and  a  shield."  A  tradi- 
tion, as  reconieti  by  Torquemada,^  tells  that  it  was  this  Indian 
Mars  who  inciteil  the  Mexicans  to  battle  and  had  given  them  the 
weapons  with  which  they  fought,  namely,  the  long  speai*s  made  of 
cane  stalks  and  tippeii  with  obsidian,  which  they  threw  with  a  cer- 
tain implement  calleii  ^^  atlatl."    It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  above 

>  This  rebns  has  been  analysed  as  meaning  "*  the  place  whence  water  Is  fetched." 

Tliat  the  first  sjUable  of  Atlacuihuavan  is  itl,  water,  is  proren  by  the  fact  that,  in 
Carochi*s  Grammar,  this  name  is  printed  with  an  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

This  would  connect  Atlacnihuayan  with  the  verb  **  atlacai**  =  to  draw  water  from  a 
well;  and  with  the  noans,  atlaculuani  ss  water^biicket,  and  atlacoic  =  water-carrier. 

In  the  inrnloable  old  map  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  recently  discorered  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Upsala,  Sweden,  1  had  occasion  to  note  that  the  partially  corrupted  name 
Atlacubaya.  written  in  Spanish  text,  is  accompanied  by  a  ints  with  overflowing  water. 

Buschmann  (Ul)er  Aztekische  Ortsnamen,  p.  25),  gives  the  original  name  of  Tuca- 
baya  as  Atlaubcoloayan  and  i-efers  to  Bezerni  Tauco  as  his  anUiority.  This  name 
would  signify  "place  of  the  winding  brook.**  Topographical  testimony  seems  to  cor- 
roborate this  etymology— for  in  the  above  map  the  town,  represented  as  a  group  of 
houses  and  a  steepled  church,  is  pamted  as  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  winding  stream 
which  describes  several  unusually  deep  cunres  during  its  comparatively  brief  course. 
3  Hisloria  de  las  cosas  de  Nueva  Espana,  lib.  I,  cap.  xvii. 

s  Monarquia  Indiana,  Madrid,  172'S. 
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IraditioriB,  absolutely  no  menlion  Is  mode  oT  the  maqunuitl  or  ob- 
sidtsn  sword,  or  of  the  lance  —  nor  are  tbere  any  tradiLioiial  ac- 
coants  of  their  origi  ii.  Altliungli  tiiesi;  were  in  general  use  we  are 
told  by  tbe  liigli  aiilhorily  Herrera'  tlint  "the  speur  was  the  weap- 
on most  dreaded  by  tlie  Stmniarda."  Its  use  and  deadly  effect 
have,  in  fad,  been  recorded  in  at  least  a  few  woi-ds  by  each  of  th« 
old  Spnnisb  clironicleis. 

Cortes  relates  how  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  villngo  attacked 
his  soldiers  "  throtcing  many  spenrs  and  arrows  at  tliein.''* 

BernnI  Diaz  mentiuns  Ilow,  in  the  Spaniards'  Qrat  battle  with  tlte 
Tlaxcallans,  the  ground  was  strewn  with  innumerable  spears  (vnras) 
all  with  two  barlis.  "  These,"  he  adils,  "  could  traverse  any  sort  of 
armor  and  nguinst  tliem  lliere  were  no  means  of  protection. "^ 

The  brave  old  soldier  records  later  (p.  46),  how  "  tbe  Tlascal- 
lans  had  thrown,  tuilk  throwers,  spears  armed  with  one  or  two 
barbs"  and  in  describing  what  lie  saw  in  Montezuma's  arsenal  (p. 
67),  he  again  mentions:  "spears,  some  with  two  and  some  with 
one  point,  and  Iheir  throwers." 

The  Anonymous  ConqueroH  describes  "  spears  thrown  by  ft 
cross-bow  made  of  another  piece  of  wood.  These  spears  were  lipped 
with  obsidian  or  witli  very  sliarp,  strong  fish  bones.  Some  bad 
three  points  and  inflicted  three  wounds  at  once." 

Ixtlilxochill  terms  llie  spear,  lanza  arroj.idii^a,  whereas  Padre 
Duran-"^  names  it  flsga  or  vara  arrojaiiii;a,  literally  "  spear  which 
was  thrown"  and  characterizes  it  as  "  a  very  dangerous  weapon, 
because,  on  account  of  its  Imrited  hooks  like  those  of  a  harpoon,  it 
cannot  be  removed  without  making  a  large  wound  —  unless  it  can 
be  taken  out  at  the  opposite  side." 

Torquemada^  states  that  a  battle  was  usually  opened  by  a  vol- 
ley of  "  spears  throicn  by  means  of  a  shuttle  (jugadera) ,  with  great 
strength  and  velocity."  Mendiela'  makes  the  same  statement  in 
the  same  words. 

Padre  Sahagun^  distinctly  mentions  that  "  the  instrument  with 
which  spears  were  thrown  was  called  allall." 


>  ntitorlR  UanBTBl,  Madrid.  lOOt,  fol.  i.  p.  I». 

■  HIMorln  da  Nuera  Eipnnn.  ed.  Loreniona,  p.  SI. 

■  IINtotis  Tardadera  ile  U  ConqaldU,  MadrlJ,  16.13. 

■  KJ.  IcubBlcfiU.  Unileo.  IMS,  p.  »t. 
*RI*Uria  de  !■>  Indiu,  Ulllco,  ISST  UDd  1880,  vol. 
»0,.tU..U.i3S. 

•  HIMorli  KoclHlutic " 


•Hill 

r.  M.  FAPnis  L    IS 
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Fray  Diego  de  Landa^  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan 
had  learned  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  art  of  warfare  from  the 
Mexicans  and  that  they  had  ^^a  certain  way  of  throwing  spears  by 
means  of  a  stick,  about  8  fingers  thick  and  6  palmos  (about  18 
inches)  long,  which  stick  was  perforate<l  at  one-third  of  its  length 
and  with  it  and  certain  cords,  the  Indians  threw  with  strength  and 
certain  aim." 

Finally  Tezozomoc^  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  military  drill 
performed  by  the  Tlatelulcan  warriors  preparatory  to  their  rebel- 
lion against  Mexican  supremacy,  specifies  their  use  of  ^^sticks  har- 
dened by  fire"  (varas  tostadas)  calle<i  tlatzontecUi^  and  spears  called 
minacachalU.  The  latter  had  three  points,  he  says,  and  *^  were 
thrown  by  means  of  a  stick  nine  inches  long,  called  atlatl,  which 
atlatl  was  the  ^/irotcer  .=  arrojadero,  of  the  minacachalli." 

Now  Sahagun(o|7.  eiloc,  cif.) distinctly  states  that  the  harpoon  for 
killing  fish  invented  by  Opochtli  was  named  minacachalli.  It  is 
interesting  therefore  to  actually  find  Tezozomoc  recording  how  the 
Tlatilnlcans  were  ordered  out  in  canoes,  by  their  chief,  to  practise 
throwing  their  minacachalli  at  flying  ducks  preparatory  to  using 
them,  in  battle  against  their  enemy.  This  double  use  for  the  har- 
poon or  spear  satisfactorily  explains  the  somewhat  puzzling  use, 
recorded  by  Clavigero  and  after  him  by  other  writers^  of  a  cord  at- 
tached to  the  spear  and  fastened  to  the  arm  of  the  individual  using 
it.  Clavigero,  who  is  b}'  no  means  a  first  rate  authority,  but  has 
enjo3'ed  popularit}',  explains  that  the  cord  was  used  for  pulling  the 
spear  out  after  inflicting  a  wound.  Now  in  warfare  a  firm  bond 
connecting  a  man  with  his  wounded  and  infuriated  foe  would  have 
obvious  inconveniences,  especially  if  the  barbed  spears  were  as 
diflScult  to  remove  as  we  have  been  told  they  were.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  aquatic  chase  such  a  cord  would  fulfil  the  im|)ortant  and  use- 
ful purpose  of  securing  prey  and  preventing  the  loss  of  the  harpoon. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with  Seiior  Orozco  y  Berra  who 
expressed  his  belief  {op.  et  loc.  cit.)  that  Clavigero  was  uncon- 
sciously referring  to  harpoons  as  used  for  killing  fish  and  not  as 
used  in  warfare,  in  the  above  passage  which  lacks,  moreover,  the 
support  of  other  evidence. 

1  Relaclon  de  las  co^as  de  Yucatan,  ed.  Brassenr  de  Bourbonrg,  p.  46. 

*  Cronica  Mexicana,  Mexico,  1878,  p.  376. 

s  Ilistoria  Antigua,  ed.  Mora,  Mexico,  1844,  p.  217.  c/.  Braesenr  de  Bourbonrg,  HIat. 
Mat. Civ.,  Ill, p. 594;  U.ll.  Bancroft,  Native  Races, ii,  p. 410;  A.  Bandelier,  op,cii.  p.  105; 
and  others. 
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Now  the  nse  liy  llie  ancient  Mexican  of  an  amiento  or  strap  Tor 
tlie  purpose  of  Uironing  the  siiear  lin»  been  stateil,  in  conttadiclion 
to  the  mnsH  of  evidence,  by  a  Tew  oltl  Spanish  writers  whose  wolds 
have  been  qnoted  by  some  moilern  anlliorilies.  In  Molina's  dic- 
tionary we  actnaliy  find  the  word  aflatl  translated  by  amiento,  one 
or  several  Spanish  words  for  sh-ap.  Only  a  prolonged  acnrch  has 
enabletl  roe  to  find  the  explanation  of  tlie  strikingly  inappropriate 
use  of  the  term  "strap"  for  a  wooden  throwing-stiuk.  The  explana- 
tion is  AS  follows :  and  though  it  may  seein,  as  1  hope  it  will,  verf 
simple  and  evident,  I  con  ufHrin  tliat  it  was  roost  difficult  and  per- 
plexing to  find. 

I  Imve  already  stated  timt  Bernal  Diaz  mentioned  spears  which 
the  Indians  "  threw  with  throwers,"  He  nses  the  expression  lirar 
eon  tirwhroH  nn<1  it  is  evident  that  by  liradera  he  merely  meant 
to  express  the  verbal  noun  of  the  verb  tirar  which  he  used  imme- 
<ltalely  before,  to  describe  the  action,  lie  employed  the  expression 
tirar  con  tiradem  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
aigniQcalion  as  Torqiiemada  and  Tezozomoo  respectively  wrote, 
Jugarco7ijiirfaderaAm\arrojar  .  .  .  con  arrojadera.  Each  of  these 
ohl  Spanish  contemporaries  thus  described  in  synonymous  verbs 
and  verbal  nouns  the  action,  to  throw  (a  spear)  with  a  thrower. 

Now  the  word  jitgadera,  from  its  original  meaning  of  "thrower" 
has  come  to  be  the  speciDc  name  for  a  certain  kind  of  "thrawer:" 
a  shuttle.  The  word  liradera,  thongli  it  simply  meant  "  thrower  " 
and  was  employed  in  this  sense,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  by 
others  than  Bernal  Diaz,  was  also  nsed  by  some  old  writers  for 
the  thing  thrown,  namely,  the  spear,  sometimes  lei-med  "  varu 
iirrojadi^a."  Tiradera,  However,  also  meant  strap  and  was  there- 
fore synonymous  with  amiento,  tlie  more  general  term  for  strap, 
tlioiigh  its  application  is  usually  limited  to  that  strap  nsed  to  fas- 
ten the  helmet  nnder  the  chin. 

The  chronicler  and  compiler  Heirern,  who,  I  believe,  never  left 
Spain,  but  is  known  to  have  consulted  the  MS.  History  of  the  Con- 
quest written  by  Bernal  Diaz,  evidently  came  across  the  word 
/tfw/era  and.  having  no  practical  knowledge  of  Mexican  spears  and 
their  throwers,  inferred  that  a  lirailerit  was  an  amieiito.  And  tliua 
we  find  him  recording'  that  llie  same  Tiaxcallans  whom  Bernal  Diaz 
bad  seen,  "carried  apeara  with amientos  which  they  threw  with  such 
force  as  to  cleave  a  door." 


I  Op.  fit.  I 
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Having  once  been  admitted  and  employed  in  connection  with 
Mexican  spears,  the  word  amiento^  the  false  substitute  for  tiradera, 
asserted  itself  and  with  the  recognized  vitality  and  success  of  er- 
rors found  its  way  into  a  series  of  books.  But  its  falsity  aifd  ab- 
solute inappropriateness  are  often  evident.  Just  see,  for  instance, 
how  the  writer  of  the  Italian  text  to  the  Vatican  Codex^  retains 
this  Spanish  word  and,  in  describing  the  picture  of  a  warrior  on 
Fl.  Lxxxi,  snys :  '^that  which  is  held  in  the  right  hand  is  an  ami" 
ento  [s^ra/)/]  made  of  wood^  with  which  they  throw  a  spear  with 
great  force."  The  English  translator  of  the  same  text^  rather  clev- 
erly translated  this  as  a  kind  of  wooden,  sling.  On  referring  to  the 
picture  we  find  a  substantial,  well-drawn  atlatl  in  the  warrior's 
hand  (PI.  iii,  16). 

Again  notice  how  Padre  Duran's  use  of  the  word  is  proven  to 
be  wrong  by  his  own  illustration.  He  relates  that  ^^a  certain  im- 
age .  .  .  held,  with  a  threatening  gesture,  a  spear  which  was  set 
in  an  amiento."  Examining  the  picture  of  this  image  in  his  Atlas 
we  find  the  spear,  not  set  into  a  strap  but  distinctly  lying  on  an 
atlatl  of  well-known  form,  made  of  a  recurved  piece  of  wood  pro- 
vided with  lateral  finger-pegs. 

The  Aztec  word  atlatl  or  atlatli,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  writ- 
ten, is  intimately  connected  with  the  verb  tla^a=:  to  aim,  to  throw 
or  cast  (Spanish  :  tirar)^  the  frequentative  of  which  is  tlatla^. 

From  this  verb  a  whole  series  of  words  is  formed  : 

tlatla^aliztli  =  the  act  of  throwing,  etc. 
tlatla^alU  \ 
•or  tlatlaxtli   >  the  object  thrown. 
tlatlaztU   ) 
tlatla(^ani  =:  the  thrower. 

Now  we  also  find  the  verbs  atlauia  and  aUacopa  or  cUlatica  niH' 
^amina,  meaning :  to  throw  a  dart  with  an  atlatl. 

Considering  that  the  original  use  of  the  atlatl  was  in  aquatic 
chase  by  the  atlacatl  or  fishermen,  whose  name  is  a  synthesis  of 
atl=i  water  and  tlacatl  =  men,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  word 
atlatl  may  primarily  have  been  a  synthesis  formed  with  the  verbal 
noun  tlatln^ani  =  thrower  and  atl  =  water.  This  would  give  the 
word  atlatlat^ani,  meaning  "  water-thrower,"  not  an  unfit  name  for 

1  Lord  Kingsborongh,  Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  y. 
*  Lord  Kingtiborough,  Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  yi. 
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lilt  harpoon -111  rower  of  llie  water-men.  However,  this  is,  s.s  I  said, 
■  suggestion  only,  ami  I  refer  llie  qnestioii  of  ihe  exact  derivation 
or"atlatr  to  tiio  coil  si  lie  ration  of  Mexican  pliilologistB. 

Let  us  DOW  review  tbe  scattered  testimony  I  have  brought  to- 
^etlier  from  the  writings  of  the  liighest  autliorities  on  Ancient 
Mexico.  It  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  thai  the  spear,  thrown  by  a 
"ooden  atlall,  was  not  only  in  geneial  use  at  the  time  of  Ibe  Con- 
quest,  hilt  was  acknowledged  by  the  Spaniards  to  have  been  the 
most  effecldal  weapon  of  the  Aztecs. 

Tliese,  it  seems,  had  only  adopted  it  and  acquired  proBciency  in 
its  use  from  llie  time  they  tool(  up  their  almde  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  where  Ihey  Found  themselves  forced  to  resort  to  aqnatio 
chase.  Up  to  that  time  their  chief  nrra  had  been  the  bow  and  arrow 
just  as,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  it  was  that  of  the  Chichimecs, 
of  the  Mountain  Indiana  and  of  those  tribes  that  dwell  inland  and 
liiinted  chiefly  birds  and  small  game.' 

Doubtless  the  people  inhabiting  the  coast  regions  originally  need 
tbe  harpoon  for  Jishing  and  occasionally  in  savage  warfare,  just  as 
Uie  Aztecs  did.  But  this  tribe  of  Herce  warriors  and  conquerors 
■eems  to  have  been  the  first  to  create  a  purely  military  and  a  cer- 
emonial form  of  ntlall. 

lyimt  the  Mexican  spear-thrower  was  like  when  it  had  reached 
its  ulmust  development  can  best  bo  learnt  by  examination  of  its 
numerous  representations  in  sculpture  and  in  the  Cmlices,  the  ma* 
jority  of  which  are  contained  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  monumental 
work,  for  the  three  8|)eclmens  of  genuine  Ancient  Mexican  atlatl 
preserved  respectively  in  Rome,  Berlin  and  London,  and  to  which  I 
shall  refer  more  i>articularly,  are  comparatively  simple  and  incom- 
plete. 

A  first  glance  at  the  strange  and  complex  figures  on  Plates  ii 
and  in  may  somewhat  nonplus  the  behoUier,  When  he  observes 
their  variety  and  actually  flnds  that  there  are  no  two  sjwciinens 
exactly  alike,  even  among  many  taken  from  the  same  Codex,  he 
may  well  be  tempted  to  inquire :  how  can  one  determine  that  these 
are  all  atlatl?    It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  when  a  native 
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artist  pictured  a  warrior  or  deity  with  an  atlatl  in  one  hand,  he 
generally  painted  one  or  more  spears,  a  shield  and  a  banner  in  the 
other.  These  together  constituted  the  complete  accoutrement  of 
one  grade  of  war-chiefs.  Now  it  sometimes  happened  that  he 
omitted  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  my  index  to  Plates  ii  and  iii  it  is  an  exceptional  case  when  an 
atlatl  is  not  accompanied  by  some  other  part  of  military  armor. 

In  cases  of  doubtful  looking  atlatl  the  presence  of  the  spear, 
as  an  accessory,  may  be  adopted  as  a  convincing  proof  of  a  cor- 
rect identification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  spear 
does  not  constitute  disproof.  Indeed  had  I  excluded  all  atlatl  pic- 
tured without  accessory  spears,  from  my  illustrations,  I  should  have 
been  obliged,  strange  to  say,  to  reject  some  of  the  most  important 
representations  of  atlatl  we  have ;  important  because  of  the  few 
whose  authenticity  is  established  by  the  contemporary  texts  of  the 
Coilicos  containing  them. 

On  Plate  32  of  the  Vatican  Codex  A  a  personage  is  painted  with 
wliat  the  text  terms  a  ''blue  atlatl"  in  his  right  hand  (PI.  iii,  1). 
His  left  liand  is  empty  and  he  is  not  in  strictly  military  costume. 

On  Plates  81  and  82  of  the  same  Codex,  war-chiefs  are  pictured 
holding  an  atlatl  (PI.  in,  16  and  17)  in  one  hand  and  a  shield  and 
banner  only  in  the  other.  I  have  already  quoted  the  text  describing 
one  of  these  atlatl  as  "  a  kind  of  wooden  sling."  These  cases 
prove  that  a  genuine  picture  of  an  atlatl  is  not  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a  spear  or  even  by  other  parts  of  military  armor. 

Let  us  examine  the  few  other  atlatl  identified  as  such  by  contem- 
porary texts. 

PI.  Ill,  2,  from  the  Vatican  Codex  A,  is  described  as  "a  certain 
sort  of  arm  as  a  bow ;"  22,  from  the  same  source  is  termed  *'a  cer- 
tain weapon  which  they  name  Xiuatlatli  (literally  "blue  atlatl")  ; 
10  is  morel V  named  '"  Xiuhatlatli "  in  the  text  to  the  Telleriano- 
Komensis  C(.hIox.  Leaving  these  '*  described  and  labelled  "  spec- 
imens let  us  pass  on  to  those  for  whose  identification,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  I  alone  am  responsible. 

I  have  endoavoivd  to  classifv  mv  collection  of  atlatl  and  divided 
tlioin  into  two  classes. 

Class  I  answers  to  Fray  Diego  de  Landa*^  description  being 
usually  provided  with  one  or  more  finger  holes  at  about  one-third 
of  its  length.     It  includes  : 
1{?2 
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1,  fttlati  with  a  single  large  circular  Soger  hole.  Type  specimena, 
1*1.  II.   1  and  20. 

la,?  atlatl  with  a  double  hole.     Unique  specimen^  PI.  it,  9. 

2,  atlatl  with  two  small  holes  in  the  body  of  the  implement.  Type 
*j3ecimenK,  PI.  i,  4,  nod  PI.  ti,  15. 

2a  ?,  atlatl  with  three  holes  in  the  body  of  the  implement.  Unique 
^jaecimen,  PI.  ii,  IG. 

S,  atlatl  with  two  lateral  rings  attached  externally.  Type  apeci- 
vnenn,  PI.  II,  6,  anil  3, 6;  also  the  three  existing  specimens  of  atlatl. 

Clnaa  II  is  distinguished  by  Ijeing  provided  with  lateral  finger 
t>eg8  placed  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  instead  of  holes  or  rings. 
'T'tpe  specimens,    PI.  in,  26,  30-33;  cf.  16  and  17. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  eiirvey  of  Class  I. 

1 .  In  the  hands  of  sculptured  warriors,  PI.  t,  I  to  fi,  6&. 

2.  In  groups  uf  armor  also  carved  in  boa-rellef,  PI.  ii,  3a,  36, 
«.  also  PI.  I,  6a. 

S.  In  the  Codices,  PI.  ii.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  20-27.  In  this  series 
we  can  Qrst  study  the  atlaj.1  by  itself  (PI.  ii,  3a,  36;  i,  6  and  6n), 
then  learn  by  ocular  demonstration  how  the  index  and  middle  fln- 
^rs  were  inserted  into  the  bole  or  boles  whilst  the  other  fingers 
and  tliumb  grasped  the  handle. 

We  have  front  views,  PI.  i,  2,  3,  66;  n,  14,  15,  16',  and  back 
viewfl,  HI.  I,  5 ;  It,  1,  2,  4,  5,  7-12,  17,  of  the  hand  and  inserted 
fingers  holding  the  ntlall  ready  for  use. 

We  aeo  it  also  simply  grasped  by  its  handle,  PI.  i,  4  ;  ii,  21-27, 
and  Onally  hare  its  instantaneous  though  distorted  picture  in  the 
Tery  act  of  launching  llie  spear,  PI.  ii,  18,  19  and  20. 

We  perceive  that  it  soineiimee  is  ornamented  with  a  dat  cover- 
ing of  applied  feaLher-work.  Pl.i,  1-66;  ii,  2,  3b,  7,  10,  II,  12,  14, 
Ifi.  22-26,  27,  coveretl  with  tiger  skin,  PI.  ii,  4  and  5,  carved  or 
painted  with  transverse  bars.  PI.  ii,  1,  21,  26,  adorned  with  tufts  of 
ffnlhcrs,  PI.  ii,  21,  23,  24  and  27,  flexible  tassellike  appendages, 
PI.  II,  7,  16.  or  long  streamers.  PI.  ii,  9,  12.  We  observe  that  the 
atlatl  iUeir  is  generally  painted  blue  while  the  decoration  is  of 
many  colors. 

Having  learned  all  these  interesting  details  fk-om  the  old  manu- 
■cripts,  let  us  leave  them  for  a  moment  and  study  the  three  exist* 
Ing  specimens  of  Ancient  Mexican  atlatl  which  have  come  under 
tny  notice.  The  finest  of  these  is  in  the  Afuseo  Kirclieriana  in 
Boiae  where  I  bad  the  privilege  of  examining  it  closely  in  May, 
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1890.  The  British  Museum  specimen  ranks  next  in  excellency  of 
workmanship  and  is  moreover  the  most  complete.  It  still  retains 
one  of  tlie  two  finger  rings  made  of  shell,  that  were  originally  at« 
tached  to  its  handle.  The  tliird  specimen  is  at  the  Museum  fur 
Volkerkunde  in  Berlin,  where  I  saw  it  in  1888.  The  three  speci- 
mens consist  alike  of  a  long  straight  piece  of  a  very  hard  and  fine- 
grained wood  (zapote?).  Each  is  provided  with  a  central  ^^  spear 
shaft  groove  **  ending  with  a  ^^  hook  or  spur  "  and  each  must  have 
originally  had  lateral  finger  rings,  attached  like  those  of  the  Lon- 
don specimen.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  cour- 
tesy of  Signor  Cav.  Pigorini,  the  director  of  the  Kirchcriana  Mu- 
seum, to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  following  measurements 
of  the  atlatl  in  the  Mexican  collection : 

Total  length         ....      558  mm. 

Maximum  width  (upper  end)  .      37  mm. 

Minimum      "       lower     "         .  19  mm. 

Length  of  groove  .         .         .      492  mm. 

Maximum  width  of  groove        .         .     6  mm. 

Minimum       "**"..  4  mm. 

This  specimen  is  ornamented  with  very  finely  and  skilfully  ex- 
ecuted carvings,  in  low  relief,  of  human  figures  and  symbols.  These 
cover  l)oth  sides  of  the  atlatl  and  extend  from  its  upper  end  to  the 
end  of  the  groove.  The  finish  and  execution  of  the  carving  though 
in  lower  relief  recalls  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  Chinese 
camphor-wood  boxes.  The  outlines  of  the  figures  strikingly  re- 
semble those  of  the  drawings  in  the  Vienna  Codex.  Two  stand- 
ing and  four  seated  human  figures  are  carved  on  the  back  of  this 
atlatl.  On  the  front,  on  both  sides  of  the  groove,  besides  human 
figures,  I  counted  one  representation  of  a  serpent  and  no  less  than 
five  finely  carved  serpents'  heads.  (It  is  an  interesting  fact  and  one 
to  which  I  will  revert,  that  the  serpent  symbol  is  carved  on  each 
of  the  three  specimens  I  have  mentioned.)  On  the  space  between 
the  base  of  the  groove  and  the  upper  end  of  the  atlatl  a  larger  spread 
figure  of  a  warrior  (Huitzilopochtli  ?)  is  carved.  His  head  is  so 
curiously  placed  that  it  is  a  projection  from  under  his  chin  that 
forms  the  hook  or  spur  for  launching  the  spear.  In  the  right  hand 
he  holds  what  looks  like  a  double-barbe<l  point  of  a  harpoon  ;  in  the 
left,  a  bundle  of  light  darts  across  which  a  serpent's  head  is  carved. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  carving  is  covered  with  a  fine  layer  of 
purest  gold  in  fairly  good  preservation. 
184 
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The  British  Museum  apeciraen  also  exhibits  traces  of  gilding. 
I  Uave  come  across  the  reconls  of  two  throwers  {tiraderas !)  of 
golil  which  were  sent  to  Charles  V  by  Cortea.'  The  second  one, 
described  as  "  a  thrower  of  gohi  in  the  shape  of  a  bishop's  crosier" 
{una  tirnderade  oro  A  inunerailebaculo),  was  of  massive  gold  and 
its  weight  is  given  as  368  pesos  de  oro,  the  exact  equivalent  of  which 
in  our  weights,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  hitherto  ttnrccognlzed  representations 
of  atlatl  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chicben-Itza,  Yucatan,  and  on  the 
so-rallcd  Sacrlflcial  Stone  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  bis  pnblicalion  on  the  latter  monument  (Anales  del  Museo 
fiacional,  tomo  i,  page  31)  Seuor  Orazeo  y  Berra  wrote :  "  The 
^es|>on8  held  by  the  prisoners  .  .  .  are  two  arrows  held  with  their 
points  upwards.  The  object  offered  with  the  right  hand  does  not 
l-epreaent  "  flowers,"  as  Humboldt  and  Nebel  believed,  but  is  a 
"Weapou,  as  Ramirez  determined.  It  is  tlie  sacrificial  knife,  and  Is 
the  symbol  for  sacriBce.  It  is  made  of  siiex  ^  tecpatl,  and  not  of 
obaidiitn^  ilztll,  and  is  characterized  by  being  mounted  on  n  handle 
of  wood  by  which  it  was  held  so  as  to  protect  the  hand  using  it. 
Xi  had  a  guard  (tope),  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  it  from 
Xienelraiing  beyond  a  certain  depth  " 

Senor  Jesus  Sanchez  (Anales  del  Muaeo  Nacional,  tomo  iii, 
page  133)  likewise  describes  tlie  object  hehl  as  "a  certain  kind  of 
Btone  knife  furnislied  with  a  guard."  Reference  to  PI.  i,  fig.  6b, 
^ill  convince  the  reader  that  this  weapon  is  an  atlatl,  the  comple- 
'  xnent  to  the  two  spears  held  in  the  tell  hand.  Tlie  same  form  of 
atlatl  will  also  be  recognized  in  fig.  6u  below  the  shield  held  by  the 
irarTior,  besides  two  spears  and  a  banner  =  macpanitl. 

Stephens  (Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,  vol.  ii,  page  309)  was 
the  Orst  to  note  the  general  resemblance  between  the  sculptured 
figures  on  tlie  "  Sacrificial  Stone  "  and  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
at  Chichen-ltza.  It  is  strange  that  this  careful  observer  should 
have  overlooked  the  weapon  represented  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
Chichen-ltza  warrior,  and  described  these  warriors  as  "carrying  a 
bundle  of  spears  or  a  quiver  of  arrows"  only. 

M.  Dvsir^  Charnay  (Les  Anciennes  Villes  du  Nouveau  Monde, 
page  308)  made  a  special  note  of  the  truly  remarkable  resemblance 
between  Ibe  carvings  of  both  monuments  and  went  ito  far  as  to  stale 
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that  the  personages  on  each  carried  identical  weapons.  But  M. 
Charnay  described  the  weapon  held  in  the  right  band  as  a  "sacred 
knife,"  and  identified  it  with  the  ceremonial  linife  made  of  painted 
wood,  mentioned  by  Sabagun  (lib.  ii,  cap.  S7).  Ttie  fact  is  that 
the  resemblance  noted  by  Stephens  and  Charnay,  is  a  more  signif- 
icant one  tlian  either  supposed.  For  both  of  these  monuments, 
widely  separated  though  they  are,  exhibit  atlatl  of  precisely  Iha 
same  shape,  proportion  and  decoration,  represented  as  held  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  similarity,  which  may  be  partially  studied  by  means  of 
PI.  I,  is  all  the  more  remarkable  wheo  contrasted  with  the  extreme 
variety  and  diversity  of  forms  of  atlatl 
observable  in  even  a  single  Ck>dex.  And 
the  likeness  of  the  Chichen-Itza  and 
Mexican  sculptured  atlatl  is  ail  the  more 
significant  as  it  coincides  with  other 
facts  which  I  will  present,  with  my  con- 
clusions based  thereupon,  in.  a  future 
communication. 

Visitors  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington  and  the  Feabody  Museum 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
at  Cambridge  can  have  the  priril^e  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  ex- 
tremely interesting  bas-reliefs  by  means 
of  their  admirable  casts  made  by  M. 
D6sir6  Charnay.  The  four  nearly  tife- 
sized  warriors  sculptured  on  the  two 
stone  posts  of  a  doorway  in  the  building 
known  as  the  "Tennis  Court,"  in  Chichen-Itsa,  are  of  special  impor- 
tance. They  show  us  that  besides  several  long  light  darts,  and  an 
atlatl,  a  warrior  also  carried  a  short  heavy  spear  provided  with  > 
lai^e  barb,  single  or  double.  This  can  be  seen  projecting  from  tho 
peculiar  quivers  over  the  left  arms  of  figures  1  and  2,  Fl.  i.  A 
quiver  recalling  that  of  fig.  1  and  a  large  spear  with  double  barb 
are  represented  on  page  70  of  Vatican  Codex  A.  A  warrior  holds 
these  in  one  hand  (see  fig.  1)  and  a  peculiar  atlatl  in  the  other  (PI. 
II,  8).  I  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  this  double  barb  to  the 
one  in  the  hand  of  the  personage  carved  on  the  atlatl  preserved  in 
Borne.    The  fact  that  he  holds  such  a  barbed  spear  point  and  alao 
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a  bundle  of  light  darts,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  atlatl  he  is 
carved  on  was  intended  to  launch  both  missiles.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  the  Chichen-Itza  warriors  similarly  armed. ^ 

Returning  now  to  the  pictures  of  atlatl  taken  from  the  Codices, 
we  find  that  the  existence  of  a  spear- shaft  groove  and  hook  could 
scarcely  be  inferred  from  the  front  views  (PI.  ii,  14,  15,  16),  of 
atlatl  of  the  same  type  as  the  sculptured  ones. 

Indeed  the  only  representations  of  atlatl  I  know  of,  in  which  the 
spear-shaft  groove  and  hook  are  distinctly  visible,  are  those  carved 
on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chichen-Itza  (PI.  i,  2,  3  and  4).  But  as  soon 
as  the  artist  began  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  atlatl  held  ready 
for  use  or  actually  launching  the  spear  he  was  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  important  role  performed  by  the  hook.  In  endeavoring  to 
reproduce  this  he  seems  to  have  sometimes  exaggerated  its  pro- 
portionate size.  At  all  events,  he  drew  it  en  profile  though  re- 
taining the  back  view  of  the  hand  and  of  the  finger  holes  and 
handle  of  the  atlatl  (PI.  ii,  2,13,  17-20).  This  distorted  drawing 
was  evidently  adopted  as  one  of  the  conventional  ways  of  picturing 
an  atlatl,  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  the  possibility  of  exaggeration 
and  distortion  in  mind  whilst  studying  all  pictures  in  which  the 
hook  is  visible.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for  us  to  judge 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  artist  may  have  drawn  the  proportions 
of  the  hook.  The  existing  specimens  and  the  carved  reproductions 
exhibit  a  small  hook  not  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sides  of  the 
groove.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  a  prominent  hook  pictured 
in  a  variety  of  forms  and  dimensions  and  also  learn  that  the  large 
recurvation  of  one  ceremonial  form  of  atlatl  caused  this  to  be  com- 
pared, by  the  Spaniards,  to  a  bishop's  crosier. 

In  figs.  2,  13,  17,  18  and  20,  PI.  ii,  we  find  the  hook  or  spur 
consisting  of  a  square  projection.  In  fig.  19  this  is  modified  to  a 
point. 

Figs.  28,  29,  31-34,  PI.  ii  (from  the  Maya  MS.  of  the  Dresden 
Royal  Library),  fig.  37  (from  the  Troauo  MS.),  and  7,  10,  12 
and  13,  PI.  in  (from  various  Mexican  MSS.),  exhibit  a  curious 
recurvation  vaguely  recalling  the  fiddle-head  ornament  of  the 
Ungava  throwing  stick  described  by  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason. 

1  The  cnnred  weapon  In  the  left  hand  of  flg.  1  is  likewise  represented  aa  held  by 
the  personage  sculptured  on  the  inner  face  of  the  left  door  post  and  also  by  those  on 
eolumns  in  the  Castillo  de  Chichen-ltaa.  Is  it  an  atlatl  like  that  engraved  on  the  Uum- 
boldt  celt  (PL  u,  89)  ?  or  a  sort  of  a  club  ? 
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• 

Fig.  34  is  unique  and  of  special  note  on  account  of  thongs  repre- 
sented as  passed  through  and  hanging  from  the  atlatl.  This 
specimen  is  from  the  Dresden  Maya  MS.  and  I  refer  again  to  Fray 
Diego  de  Landa's  statement  that  the  natives  of  Yucatan  used  "cer- 
tain cords"  with  their  spear-throwers  (p.  10).  Another  unicura, 
provided  with  a  finger-ring  (PI.  ii,  39),  is  that  engraved  on  the 
Humboldt  celt  and  identified  by  Prof.  Valentini.^ 

Figs.  35,  36,  40,  PI.  ii  (from  the  Dresden  MS.),  fig.  38  (from 
the  Troano),  figs.  1,  2,  4  and  5,  PI.  iii,  already  referred  to,  termi- 
nate in  a  more  or  less  sharply  recurved  hook. 

Passing  on  to  the  atlatl  of  Class  If,  with  characteristic  finger- 
pegs,  we  find  the  same  square  projections  as  distortedly  drawn, 
PI.  Ill,  26,  and  the  sharp  hooks,  Pi.  in,  16,  17,  also  6,  we  have 
already  noticed  in  Class  I. 

Now  that  we  have  duly  studied  the  structure  and  practical  side 
of  the  atlatl,  let  us  investigate  the  interesting  symbolic  and  cere- 
monial forms  under  which  it  reappears  as  part  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  some  of  the  principal  Aztec  deities. 

HUITZILOPOCHTLI. 

In  the  vignettes  illustrating  the  account  of  this  hero  god's  mirac- 
ulous birth,  etc.,  contained  in  the  Laurentiana  MS.  of  Sahagun's 
Historia  (lib.  in,  cap.  i),  we  find  him  depicted  with  a  shield,  one  or 
more  spears  and  an  atlatl.  This  is  curiously  carved  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  serpent  and  is  provided  with  lateral  finger-pegs  (PL 
III,  32,  33).  The  Nahuatl  text  relates  that  it  was  blue  and  was 
named  Xiuatlatl  =  blue,  or  turquoise,  atlatl.  To  find  these  pictures 
of  Huitziloi)ochtli  with  an  authenticated  and  unmistakable  atlatl 
of  a  blue  color,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  is  a  fact  of  no  ordinary 
importance,  for  it  affords  a  clew  to  the  menning  of  the  Nahuatl 
names  of  his  weapons  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  same  MS.  It  is 
several  times  repeated  {op,  cit.  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  and  Historia  de  la 
Conquista,  cap.  38)  that  these  consisted  of  a  xiukcoatl  and  a  mo- 
malhnaztU,  Literally  translated,  xiukcoatl  means :  blue  or  (tur- 
quoise) serpent.  Mamalhuaztli  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  verbal  noun 
of  the  verb  mamali  =  to  cleave,  to  split,  to  force  one's  self  into  a 
crowd  of  people,  and  means  literally:  "the  splitter,  the  cleaver," 
no  unfit  name  for  a  spear.^ 

>  Two  Mexican  Chnlchihuites.    Procecdinsrs  of  the  Am.  Ant.  Soc.  April  27,  I88I. 
*  I  nm  Hware  that  the  name  fnamalhuaztli  is  jrenerally  applied,  by  modern  writers,  to 
*'the  stick  used  fur  making  Ore,*'  ulltauugh  it  is  not  to  be  found  with  this  meiiniug  in 
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Now  HiiitEilopochtli  was  not  an  ideal  creation,  an  abstract  deity, 
but  a  distinguished  war-cliief,  about  whose  birth  and  life  a  halo  of 
iDTtb  and  roniaiice  had  been  posthumously  thrown.  He  was  a  real 
personage,  "  a  va^al,  a  mortal — also  ainighty  magician  and  a  leader 
of  battles."  The  weapons  he  had  used  were  actually  preserved  as 
relies  and  it  was  believed  that  some  of  the  power  with  which  they 
had  onco  been  wielded  had  passed  into  them.  For  it  is  recorded 
as  an  historical  fact,  that  during  tlie  fiual  terrible  struggle  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  a  time  of  direst  distress,  the  last  of  Aztec  hero- 
chiefs,  (jUBuhtemotzin,  ordered  the  bravest  of  bis  warriors  to  take 
Buitzilopochtti's  relics,  the  "blue  serpent"  aud  'ithe  cleaver"  and 
venture  boldly  into  tlie  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  for  lie  who  boro 
them  was  invulnerable  and  could  not  be  vanqnished  (Sahagun'a 
Hist.  Conq.  1.  XII,  cap.  38). 

Whilst  it  has  been  remarketl  before  that  the  "  xiuhcoatl"  was 
the  special  symbol  of  Huitzilopochtli,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  recog- 
nized that  this  "  blue  seipent"  fca.i  o  namf  for  hin  atlail  of  symbolic 
form.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  why,  in  the  first  case,  the  ser- 
pent was  selected  as  an  appropriate  symbol  for  the  swift  thrower 
of  a  fatal  dart.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  moreover,  that  the  ser- 
pent symbol  is  prominently  carved  on  each  of  the  existing  speci- 
mens of  Mexican  atlatl.  It  is  still  more  interesting,  however,  to 
ajicertain,  through  authentic  records,  that  atlatl,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  serpent  and  inlaid  with  turquoises,  were  in  real  ceremonial 
use  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  soon  after  the  landing  of  Cortes, 
Hontc^uma  aeut  him  by  messengers,  as  presents,  priestly  cere- 
Inonial  vestments  and  insignia,  such  as  were  worn  in  religious 
•olcmuitiea  by  the  high  priests  or  living  representatives  of  Aztec 
gods.'     Among  the  insignia  of  QiietzulcoatI,  the  title,  in  this  case, 

Ifollna-a  or  H.  Btmt  Simian'*  iMctionarleEi.  In  Ihrae  U  <■  onl^  reconlnl  ■■  tlie  nmna 
(J>eD  by  llM  AnvleiiL  Ueilonns  to  (lie  luinttclliitlan  Uemtni.  In  tlie  Nahiiitl  [cit  of 
hihr>«nn'*  MS.,  tbe  Mink  mad  far  miiking  firs  1>  termwl  "llpqiiiiiUl  -  lltemUyEflrs 
{U«ll).  nilek  tqiinuUI),  lep  eil.  lib.  Tn.eiip,  ii).    Riiith<  S|«nl*li  text  deaeiiliei  Ihiim 

dmxl  bf  Bra  war*  lhro*R  bj  nUiiU.  mxl  Snhnpin'i  US.  conUInt  numerona  lUualra- 
Iieni  oraODfa  II'l.  111,11).  Tsioiomoo  hsrnis  Ihtie  "Tnni  loaUdia"  ar  lliUotilMtll." 
Ua  mCBtluBa,  boneror,  >  "vara  UnUula  vith  Vim  poini'"  {op.  cU-iM).  A«  Bnhagiin 
tatim'  an  thai  all  Uia  aiiti«-i>l«Ili*  n/In(t  Piniilqj'ed  aa  ahnllB  Tor  airovs  nr  aiicari  ttera 
Bn>  tub)f(!l«d  to  n  |irOG«aa  of  hardanlnfc  by  in,  11  would  «iem  ■■  though  Iho  trriii 
"  Tar*  loaiada  "  wia  a>  iiiiiroiirlale  for  ahalta  almplf  iliarpened  to  a  polut  >a  Tor  tlioifl 
av\f\  with  oh>lrllan  or  flih-boni. 

<  Far  Uia  r«aaona  wlijr  ihoai^  Insignia  vexe  aenl  lo  Cortc*.  an  p.  U,  m;  «fiai;,  "SMn- 
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of  the  high  priest  of  Huitzilopochtli,  Sahagun  reconls  in  the  Span- 
ish text  (lib.  XII,  cap.  iv)  :  ^^a  sceptre  like  a  bishop's  crosier,  all 
inlaid  with  mosaic  composed  of  turquoises ;  the  upper  curve  con- 
sisted of  a  serpent's  head  bent  or  twisted  over."  Another  *^  cro- 
sier like  the  above"  is  enumerated  also  with  the  vestments  of  Tlal- 
ocantecuhtli ;  a  third  ^'  crozier  inlaid  with  turquoises  in  whose 
upper  curve  precious  stones  or  prominent  pearls  were  set"  is  de- 
scribed with  the  insignia  of  the  god  Quetzalcoatl." 

Tiie  Nahuatl  text  of  the  Laurentiana  MS.  of  Sahagun's  Historia 
simply  terms  the  first  crosier  a  ^-^xioatlaU  (blue  or  turquoise  atlatl) 
made  entirely  of  fine  turquoises,  of  the  serpent's-head  form  =  with 
serpent's  head ;"  the  second  crosier  is  termed  a  ^*coatop^= serpent 
staff,  worked  in  mosaic,"  and  the  third  an  heca  xonecuilli  of  bent 
or  curved  woo<1,  inlaid  with  stars  formed  of  white  chalchil mites." 
Man}'  of  these  presents  were  forwarded  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V  in 
Jul}',  1519,  and  the  descriptive  inventor}'  sent  with  them  has,  for- 
tunntel}*,  preserved  many  interesting  details  that  complete  oar 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  structure  and  ornamentation  of  the  at- 
latl. It  shows  us  also  that  two  atlatl  went  to  Spain  as  '^sceptres," 
and  that  each  was  accompanied  by  four  spears  or  ^^  harpoons  "  of 
equal  elaborateness.  It  seems  probable  that  the  following  entry 
and  description  were  those  of  Tlalocantecuhtli's  coatopilli  or  ser- 
pent stafi*: 

^'A  sceptre,  inlaid  with  scarlet  precious  stones,  made  like  a  serpent 
with  its  head  and  teeth  and  eyes  which  look  like  mother-of-pearl. 
The  handle  is  covered  with  painled  leather  and  from  it  hang  six 
small  tufts  of  feathers."^  Further  on  is  the  entry :  ^^  four  harpoons 
with  white  obsidian  points,  fastened  to  shafts  decorated  with  feather- 
work."  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  atlatl  and  spears  together 
constitute  a  single  item  in  another  part  of  the  same  Memoria: 
'^  idem,  four  hari)oons,  adorned  with  feathers,  with  points  of  stone 
tied  on  with  gold  thread  and  a  sceptre  inlaid  with  precious  stones, 
with  two  rings  of  gold  and  the  rest  feather  work."  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  identify  this  atlatl  with  one  or  the  other  of  Montezuma's 
presents  described  above,  although  it  must  have  been  one  of  them. 
It  is  evidently  this  atlatl  that  Gomara^  writes  of  as  ^'  a  staff  like 
a  royal  sceptre  finished  with  two  rings  of  gold  that  are  garnished 
with  |)earls."     His  description  of  the  harpoons  is  of  special  inter- ^ 

'ColeccioD  (le  docnmentos  in^ditos  para  la  historia  de  Espafia,  Memoria,  toin.i,  p.  461. 
*lli8toii-e  de  M^xique,  Anvera,  1551.   </.  Clavigero,  cp.  cii^  ed.  Mora,  p.  250. 
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est  1)ecaiiBC  lie  cnils  them  "four  trldenis  each  with  thi-ee  points, 
ornainenteii  with  Teatherwork  or  ni any  colors.  The  iwints  are  of 
'berrueco'  (bone?)   anfl  are  tie<]  on  with  gold  thread." 

Now  we  Ond  that  Cortes  sent,  as  a  curiosity  and  present  to  his 
Grace  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  "a  aomethiiig  like  a  crosier  inlaid 
with  precious  stones  of  many  colours."^  So  it  seems  that  tUe 
three  "crosiers"  were  sent  to  Europe,  It  need  not  seem  aston- 
isliing  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  did  not  recognize  or  record 
the  true  nature  of  these  "crosiers."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  these  were  received  as  presents  and  forwarded  the  JSpaniarda 
bad  not  yet  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  weapons  used  in  Aztec 
warfare.  Then  these  atlatl  of  eccentric  shape,  costly  materiala 
and  elaborate  decoration  were  certainly  intended  to  be  raoi-e  oma- 
niental  than  useful.  They  were  ceiemonial  and  symboHcand  were 
destined  for  use  in  religious  rites  by  the  high  priests  or  living  rep- 
reientfttives  of  the  Aztec  deities  or  in  the  decking  out  of  their  images. 
Both  Tezozoraoc  {op.  ciL,  p.  94)  and  Duran  (op,  cit.,  ii,  81)  de- 
KTiI>e  Huitzilopochtli's  "  idol  in  the  great  temple  of  Me.xico"  as 
holding  "  in  the  right  hand  ivhal  resembled  a  bishop's  crosier,  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  all  blue,  with  undulations —  in  the  left 
a  shield  and  four  arrows  or  spears."  In  the  great  festival  in  honor 
of  tills  hero-god  held  in  tlie  month  Fanqiietzaliztii  we  are  told 
hy  Sabagim  that  his  high-priest,  entitled  QuctzalcoatI,  bore  his  idol 
in  solemn  procession  whilst  another  priest  carried  the  image  of 
Paynal.  These  wei-e  preceded  l»y  a  "mace-bearer  with  a  sceptre 
in  the  form  of  a  monstrous  serpent,  all  covered  with  niosaio  com- 
[tosed  of  turquoises."' 

It  is  but  lately  that  I  came  across  the  most  interesting  pictures 
of  serpent  otlatl  in  a  scarcely  known,  but  very  valuable  and  impor- 
tant Mexican  MS.,  preserved  at  tlie  Bibliotcca  Nazionale,  Florence, 

Tbe  first  of  these  (PI.  iti,  29)  to  which  I  will  revert,  distinctly 
exhibits  tlie  characteristic  lateral  Onger  rings  of  Class  I. 

The  second  is  represented  in  the  picture  of  a  personage  clad  in 
the  habiliments  of  Huilzilopochtll  and  (PI.  i,  7)  carrying  four  spears, 
a  shield  and  banner  besides  the  atlatl.^ 
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Tie  scieoiilii  ^eciaun  wiiji  !fn;ggr  ring^  jost  mentioned,  is 
poLavti  ia.  liie  innii  of  X»*«ii4)f<.'KA££i\  ai»  Che  text  d«clAres  ami  on  To- 
la^ *'>  i^  ;Iie  same  ouiaaBcrpc  we  fmi  the  saaae  god«  with  well- 
know^  xs^bttues^  hiXifLx^  &  sorter  serpent  atUtl  besides  a  shield, 
iMiLoer  ui«i  Sjur  ^{lean^  In  die  V&:zc:ui  Coiiex  A  (p.  56)  he  is  rep- 
rc9en:<ii  with.  &  btoe  ^zLazL  i  P.  m.  i  ^  ud  a  strange  bent  serpent 
staif  in  his  left  hahij.  The  I;&Ker  r«4eaLbi*»  the  sequent  staff  held 
by  i^secxaliMa:!  in  the  Tatkaa  Coiiex  B  (^I  >  and  accompanied  by 
a  harp«x>a  nsealliii^  i^.  I.  In  Tftaamauoe  (455)  a  serpent  staff 
**coau>pLlir*  »  mentiiOfted  among  the  insHgnia  of  Qnetxalooatl. 


We  also  find  this  god  wi:h  seqpent  spear-tlirowen :  in  Sahagun's 
Laorentlana  Manoscript  ^  PI.  dl.  30  and  SI  > .  in  the  Borgian  Codex, 
p.  2^  (PI.  CI.  i7>.  and Ln  the  Ramirez  Coiex  (x.  17)  (Pi.  in, 28). 
In  his  explanatory  text  to  the  latter,^  Senor  Alfredo  Chavero  de- 
scribes tLis  as  **the  weapon  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  the  xiukcoatl" 
without,  howerer,  directly  identify ii^  it  as  an  atlatl. 

QCETZALCOAT1.. 

Let  ns  now  examine  another  ceremonial  form  of  atlatl,  that 
which  we  inTariably  eucoonter  in  representations  of  the  god  Quetz- 
alcoatl. 

We  have  already  found  its  description  among  Monte^^uma's  pres- 
ents to  Cortes.    The  Spanish  text  terms  it  a  **cro8ier  inlaid  with 

this  historical  relic  (**HeMl-dreM  or  SUndard  r*  Peabody  Has.  Papers.  1. 1868)  mmr  be 
interested  io  bavinir  their  attentioa  especiallj  drawn  to  the  foUovinjr  details  and  in 
comparing  them  with  the  Ulostrations  of  the  Vienna  head-dress  contained  in  the  abOTe 
essaj. 

1.  Note  and  compare  superposed  central  eleration,  its  proportions  and  decoration 
with  discs. 

2.  The  symmetrical  design  on  the  second  concentric  hand  above  the  forehead.  A  coro> 
parison  of  the  coloring  of  this  illnstnition  is  also  desirable;  the  ground  of  the  central 
portion  is  bhte  (the  discs  are  left  nncolored)  and  it  is  surrounded  bj  an  edge  of  tcariet. 
(ObAirrve  that  **the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Vienna  head-dress  is  a  broad  blue  band 
edfffrd  with  scarlet,**  p.  36,  op.  cif.) 

Starting  from  the  band  above  the  forehead  the  colors  of  the  concentric  bands  are  as 
follovrn:    1,  red; 2,  left  uncolored  with  pattern;  S.  blue:  4,  red;  5, green. 
A  long  fringe  of  Quetzal  tail>feathers  surmounts  the  whole. 
'Appendix  to  Duran's  Historiau,  Mexico,  ISSD, 
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turquoises,  in  whose  upper  curve  precious  atonesor  prominent  pearls 
were  set."  The  Nahuail  text  hna  iiifornied  ua  Ibat  it  was  "of  bent 
or  curved  wood  on  nhicli  were  stars,  formed  of  white  chalchil mites." 

Sahngiin  (lib.  i,  cap.  v)  litienise  describes  the  idol  of  this  god 
aa  holding  io  his  left  band  a  Bhield,  in  his  right  "a  sceptre  like  a 
bisliop's  crosier ;  its  top  was  bent  lilie  a  bishop's  crosier  and  it  was 
profusety  inlaid  with  mosaic.  But  it  was  not  as  long  as  a  crosier 
and  that  part  liy  which  it  was  held  looked  lilie  a  sword-hilt." 

Dnran  (it,  1)9)  relates  that  this  "resembled  asickle,  wasof  wood 
and  painted  black,  white  and  red.  Near  its  handle  hung  a  tassel 
of  white  and  black  leather."  This  authority  also  stales  that  the 
idol  "oamedashield,"butTorquemada((ip.  cit.,p.  290)  states  that, 
l>esiilcs  this,  It  held  "a  finely  decorated  spear,  very  large,  with  a 
point  of  otisidian  of  the  shape  aud  size  of  the  iron  points  to  one  of 
our  lances." 

Referring  first  to  the  pictures  of  Qiietzalcoatl'B  weapon  in  Saha- 
gnu's  MS.  (PL  111,  21  and  25)  we  recognize  in  it  a  recurved  atlatl 
with  finger  pegs.  Its  drawing  is  evidently  distorted  ;  the  artist 
represenletl,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  other 
cases,  a  side  view  of  the  curve  and  a  front  view  of  the  handle  and 
finger-i>egs.  At  a  first  glance  its  proportions  slrihe  one  as  exag- 
gerated, but  not  unfamiliar,  and  it  is  interestiiig  to  compare  figures 
14,  15,  18,  19,  30  and  21.  Fl.  in,  with  the  spear- throwers  1,  2,  4, 
0  and  16  of  PI.  in,  and  3C,  37,  38  and  3S  of  PI.  ii.  Figures  14, 
19  and  50  of  PI.  in  represent  specimens  with  smooth  outline  and 
transverse  bands  of  color  which  recall  Duran's  description  of 
'■wooden  sickles  painted."  Sahngun's  illustrations  however  and 
fig.  16,  PI.  in,  exhibit  ornatneiitation  and  have, moreover,  a  series 
of  small  balls  placed  along  the  outer  edge  of  tlic  curve.  But  this 
was,  it  is  evident,  only  a  conventional  mellioil  of  expressing  the 
fact  lliHt  these  atlatl  were  inlaid  or  studded  with  precious  stones. 
For  we  find  real  bishops'  crosiers  represented  in  the  identical  ex- 
traonlinary  manner  by  native  artists,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  figs. 
2  and  3,  p.  26.  From  these  pictures  we  learn  the  interesting  fact 
that  whilst  the  Spaniards  likened  this  form  of  ceremonial  atlatl  to 
a  bishop's  crosier,  the  Mexican  artist,  on  attempting  to  delineate  a 
crosier,  drew  it  as  he  wouhl  an  atlatl.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  resemblance  was  a  very  strong  one. 

Now,  let  ua  pro<luce  our  crowning  proofs  that  this  strange  "  cro- 
sier-' was  »  ceremonial  atlatl.     It  is  generally  represeote<^l,  as  we 
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thesis  of  tbe  verbs  xotia  =z  to  cat.  to  carre.  to  be«.  or  Jtjioehoa  := 
to  bead  or  fold  aometliing.  and  ^tnHoa  =  to  twist  or  bend  some- 
thing. It  would,  therefore,  onir  mean  "that  which  is  cnrved, 
twisted  or  bent."  Certain  loares  of  bread,  made  daring  tbe  feast  of 
the  god  Macailxocbitl,  were  also  named  "xonecnilli."  We  are 
told  by  Sshttguo  (i,  14)  that  "  these  were  of  tbe  form  of  a  stroke 
of  falling  lightning. "  Mr.  Rem!  Simeon,  in  a  note  to  bia  admir- 
able translation  of  Sah^nn'a  Hisl/Mia  (p.  32),  describes  these  as 
"  loares  of  the  form  of  an  S." 

The  fact  that  a  stroLe  of  lightning  was  svmbolixed  by  a  certain 
form  termed  "  xonecuilli,"  and  that  this  was  the  name  of  a  cere- 
monial form  of  atlatl  illamines  a  whole  series  of  obsi-nre  pas- 
sagea.  Dnran  has  recorded  that  Tl&loc'a  emblem  "was  of  curved 
wood  »haped  like  a  ttroke  of  lighlnin^  (i,  p.  306).  He  also  re* 
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lates  tliat  Tlnloc's  idol  lieltl  in  liis  right  bftiiii  "a  stroke  of  lightning 
of  wood,  painted  purple."  Tliis  was  undulated,  like  a  stroke  of 
wavy  lightning  falling  from  the  clouds  to  the  ground  (ir,  136). 
Tezozomoc  (434)  and  Orozco  y  Berra  (in,  360)  tell  us  thatTlaloc's 
etaffwas  called  tlapetlaquauill  or  "elafF  casting  out  lightning." 

To  examine  Tlaloc's  emblems  further  would  be  to  transgress  be- 
}'Ond  the  limit  of  my  subject,  tiufiice  it,  therefore,  to  have  been 
confirmed  in  the  knowledge  that  lightning  and  swift  destruction 
were  symliolizcd  by  a  certain  curved  form,  and  that  this  form  was 
that  of  a  ceremonial  atlatl. 

It  seems  as  though  one  could  discern  the  line  of  thought  that 
led  the  ancient  Mexicans  to  associate  lightning  and  (the  closely 
allied)  serpent  symbolism  with  tljeir  military  arm  for  tlirowing  fa- 
tal missiles.  They  may  have  done  so  at  first  with  the  belief  and 
hope  of  endowing  their  atlatl  with  the  qualities  they  recognized 
in  both  destructive  forces.  It  is  ensy  to  understand  how,  by  grad- 
ual transition  the  forces  themselves  shouhi  come  to  be  symbolized 
by  the  weapons  and  that  these  should  become  more  and  more  em- 
blematic and  depart  from  their  primitive  form.  This  transition  was 
taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  had  reached  its  max- 
imum in  Quetzal  coat  I 's  and  TIaloc's  lightning-liurler  and  Iluitzilo- 
pochtli's  xiuhcoatl  or  turquoise  serpent.  But  even  in  llieae  cere- 
monial emblems  the  form  and  idea  of  the  atlatl  were  far  from  being 
abandoned  and  were  ever  present.  Nothing  proves  this  more  clearly 
Uinn  a  figure  of  speech  preserved  hy  Pudre  Olmoa.'  From  him 
we  learn  that,  to  express  the  idea  that  we  might  render  by  the 
|ihrase,  "  He  smote  the  people,"  meaning  a  visitation  of  famine  or 
J>e8tileiice,  christianized  Mexicans  made  use  of  an  ancient  meta- 
phor  and  said,  "He  burls  (with)  the  xiuhcoatl,  the  iiianialhvaxUi 
open  them." 

Let  as  now  hastily  review  tlie  atlatl  rcpreseuted  with 


We  have  found  him  with  the  serpent  atlatl,  PI.  lii,  27,  28,30  and 
81,  and  with  the  lightning- atlatl,  PI.  iii,  18,  19. 

Duran  (ii,  106)  and  Tezozomoc  (109)  give  a  valuable  indica- 
tion by  telling  us  that,  in  each  town,  there  were  two  different  idols 
of  Tezcatlipoca. 

In  the  great  temples  of  Texcoco  and  the  city  of  Mexico  one 

'Orsmmalra  da  la  Ungnc  Kabtwll,  MJtIon  Btnl  B1ra«m,  Pu)>,  IsTa,  |i.  txi. 
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image  was  seated ;  in  its  left  hand  were  a  shield  and  four  spears  and 
in  the  right  a  spear.  His  arm  was  raised  in  threatening  gesture  as 
though  he  wished  to  throw  it  and  this  spear  was  placed  in  an  "am- 
iento  =  atlatl." 

Both  of  these  authorities  give  us  pictures,  by  native  artists,  of 

this  idol  (fig.  4  ^,  B, )  and  both  agree  in 
their  description  of  the  second  idol. 

It  carried  also  four  spears  but  we  are  told 
that  in  the  other  hand  it  held  a  *'  fan"  of 
precious  feathers.     These  were  green  and 
yellow  and  were  fastened  to  a  circular  plate 
of  burnished  gold  like  a  mirror  .  .  .  which 
fan  was  called   *'y  tlachiayan."   Duran's 
illustration  corresponds  to  this  description 
but  pictures  the  circular  plate  as  a  hollow 
circle  divided  by  lines  into  four  portions. 
Reference  to  Tezcatlipoca's  picture  in  Sahagun's  Laurentian  MS. 
proves  this  "  fan"  to  be  a  mis-described  "  tlachieloni,"  an  instru- 
ment we  find  thus  represented  in  the  hand  of  this  and  other  gods 
(fig.  5.)     His  description  is  contained  in  the  chapter  of  this  work 


3 

FlO.  4. 

A.— Durnn's  AtlaB. 
B.— Ramirez  Codex. 


Fio.  S.  FlO.  6. 

Sahagan*B  Laarentiana  MS.,  Book  I. 


Fio.  7. 


rehiting  to  Xiuhtecuhtli :  "  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  shield ;  in 
tlie  rif^ht  what  was  like  a  sceptre  (fig.  6) .  It  was  a  circular  plate 
of  gold,  hollow  in  the  centre.  This  was  surmounted  by  two  balls, 
one  smaller  than  the  other,  and  there  was  a  point  on  the  top  of 
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the  smallest.  Tlaey  called  tliiB  sceptre  Tlaehieloni,  whic'b  means 
'seer  or  looker,'  for  with  it  one  could  hide  one's  face  and  look 
through  the  circJe  of  gold"  (lib.  i,  cap.  sin).  In  the  test  relating 
to  Opiiohtli,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  harpoon,  it  is  described 
as  "  a  sceptre  like  a  monstrance  or  pyx,  at  the  top  of  which  pro- 
jects an  arrow  point,"  from  which  one  would  scarcely  recc^nize  iU 
picture  in  the  same  chapter  (fig.  7).  I  do  not  hesitnle  in  identi- 
fying this  "  tlaehieloni "  as  a  badly  drawn  ceremonial  form  of  the 
stlatl  provided  with  a  finger-hole,  that  we  have  studied  with  Class  1. 
Notice  that  this  "tlaehieloni"  is  only  met  with  in  Sahogun's 
DlustrationB  to  book  i,  in  Dnran's  Atlas  and  in  the  Aiibin  Codex, 
all  of  which  dat«  nnqtiestionably  from  after  the  Conqnest.  Even 
in  these  it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  shield  and  in  the  eases  of 
Xiuhtecuhtli  and  Tezcatliiiocawithaj>ecirsor  a  shield  and  a  banner. 
It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  we  Dnd  only  exceptional  tlaehie- 
loni in  the  bands  of  deities  who  are  umially  represented  witli  varhus 
Jonas  of  authentic  utlcitl  by  the  artists  of  older  Codices.  Ileside 
Tezcatlipoca,  see  Xiuhtecuhtli  (l'l.ii,9,  24  and  iii,  1,4,S  and  29). 
The  name  tUickieloni,  meaning ' '  that  through  which  one  can  look  " 
(from  the  verb  tlachia  =  to  look)  is  descriptive  and  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  atlatl  providotl  with  finger-holes  through 
which  one  eonld  look.  One  is  led  to  infer  by  Duran's  text,  how- 
ever, that  a  symbolism  was  attached  to  this  ceremonial  foDn  of 
tUatl  and  that  the  circle  through  which  one  could  look  bad  became 
eroblematie  of  the  power  of  sight.  Fray  Duran  records  the  pop- 
ular belief  that  "  Tezcatlipoca  saw  nli  that  happened  in  the  uni- 
verse." The  cii'cIeB  or  rings  usually  represented  about  the  eyes  of 
Tlaloc  eonveyed,  undoubtedly,  a  similar  symbolism  and  were  the 
emblem  of  constant  watchfulness  and  powerful,  all-seeing  vision. 
Pausing  now  to  review  the  principal  Aztec  gods  in  their  repre- 
wntjitious,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  established  by  the 
forgoing  testimony  that  each  god  carriet,  as  nymhol,  some  foi-m  of 
aHatl.  Turning  to  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Mexico  and  Yuc- 
atan we  find  the  attatl  and  the  spear  and  an  almost  total  absence 
of  any  other  weapon.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  older 
Uaya  and  Mexican  Codices. 

In  the  Mexican  MSS.  dating  from  the  lime  of  the  Conquest  one 
can  trace  the  disappearance  of  the  atlatl  by  its  increasingly  incor- 
rect representations  and  note  its  extinction  by  finding  these  finally 
■openeded  by  pictures  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  And  thus  the  inter- 
ior 
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rupted  evolution  of  the  truly  wonderful  atlatl,  the  spear-thrower 
of  ancient  Mexico,  came  to  an  end. 

The  atlatl,  although  exquisitely  carved,  covered  with  gold,  inlaid 
with  turquoise,  decorated  with  feather  work  and  exhibiting  the  re- 
markable degree  of  skill  attained  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent 
race,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  fitting  epitome  of  the  strange  civiliza- 
tion of  Ancient  Mexico,  the  real  barbarism  of  which  was  mitigated 
by  the  most  marvellous  perfection  in  every  detail  of  industrial  art. 

Dresden^  August^  1890. 
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PLATE  I. 


Figs.    1,  2.    Sculptured  warriors  on  stone  posts  of  doorway  of  building 

known  as  the  **Tennis-Conrt,"  Chichen-Itza.     Drawings 
from  photographs  of  casts. 
3, 4,  5.    Warriors  from  bas-relief  on  wall  of  a  chamber.    **  Palace  of 
the  Tigers,"  Chichen-Itza. 
Ca.    Sculptured  warrior  carrying  atlatl  below  shield,  on  so-called 

Sacrificial  Stone,  City  of  Mexico. 
Ctb.    Sculptured  warrior  presenting  atlatl,  also  on  so-called  Sacri- 
ficial Stone. 
7.    Picture  of  Hultzilopochtll  holding  the  Xluhcoatl  =  the  blue 
serpent  atlatl, —  four  spears,  a  shield  and  banner. 
The  head-dress  strikingly  and  closely  resembles  the  Ancient 
Mexican  head-dress  preserved  In  Vienna.    It  has  a  similar 
central  superposed  elevation  also  ornamented  'with  discs. 
The  design  on  the  border  close  to  the  face  recalls  the  sym- 
metrical "  castellated  *'  ornamentation  on  the  Vienna  head- 
dress. 
Ancient  Mexican  MS.,  National  Library,  Florence,  folio  89. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


Lv  the  Twenty-second  Report  of  the  Museum  for  the  year 
1887-8,  a  brief  notice  is  given  of  a  collection  of  stone  imple- 
ments, potsherds  and  other  objects,  taken  from  the  mud 
near  the  mouth  of  Naaman's creek,  Cliymont,  Delaware,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ililborno  T.  Cresson,  with  a  few  others  from 
the  same  place  presented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Huey,  and  Mr.  AV.  R. 
Thompson.  The  statement  is  there  made  that  these  objects 
were  found  in  the  mud  of  the  creek  at  three  localities,  desig- 
nated Stations  A,  B  and  C,  which  were  near  together.  The 
fact  that  these  objects  were  in  close  association  with  the  de- 
cayed remains  of  stakes  or  piles  (several  of  which  have  been 
carefully  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  Museum),  indicating  some 
alK)riginal  structure  of  an  unknown  character,  made  the  col- 
lection one  of  considemblo  interest  and  importance.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Cresson  has  sent  to  the  Museum  other  specimens 
from  this  interesting  locality  and  has  furnished  a  Report  giv- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  his  long-continued  and  careful  re- 
searches at  this  place.  This  Report  is  here  published  and  is 
commended  as  a  clear  and  simple  account  of  the  facts  ol>- 
served  during  the  research.  From  this  sbitement  archaeolo- 
gists can  draw  such  conclusions  as  seem  to  them  most  likely 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  i)iles  and  the  associated  ob- 
jects which  to  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Cresson  seem  to  indicate  an 
aboriginal  tish-weir. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

CUUATOR  OF  TUB  MUSEUM. 

CA3mRiD0E,  Mass., 
Makch  21,  1892. 
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REPORT   UPON  PILE-STRUCTURES,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE 

REMAINS  OF   ABORIGINAL  FISH-WEIRS,  IN  NAAMAN'S 

CREEK,  NEAR  CLAYMONT,  DELAWARE. 


The  specimens  collected  during  explorations  for  the  Peabody 
Museum,  since  1887,  at  the  site  of  the  pile-structures  which  are 
believed  to  he  the  remains  of  prehistoric  fish- weirs,  inside  of  the 
mouth  of  Naaman's creek,  near  Claymont,  Del.,  together  with  speci- 
mens gathered  before  my  connection  with  the  Museum  as  field  as- 
sistant, have  been  arranged  for  study,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  collection  is  placed  on  cxhibition^in  the  Museum ;  thus  pre- 
senting with  the  Abbott,  Lock  wood  and  Bennett  collections,  an 
interesting  series  illustrating  the  condition  of  early  man  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Delaware  valley. 

The  slow  and  laborious  nature  of  the  work,  executed  with  a 
liand-ih-edge,  rendered  it  impossible  to  complete  the  examinations 
until  the  summer  of  1889.  At  this  time  a  steam  dredge  was  used 
to  deepen  the  creek's  channel  near  Richmond's  brick-yard  which 
£nished  the  work.  This  more  rapid  method  of  procedure,  although 
It  destroyed  the  site  of  the  relic  bed  surrounding  the  pile-structures, 
served  to  add  many  new  specimens  of  interest  to  the  collection, 
mnd  afforded  a  chance  to  examine  more  fully  the  geological  forma- 
tion upon  which  the  alluvial  deposits  and  underlying  peat  and  gravel 
leds  rest. 

In  1870,  a  fisherman  living  in  the  village  of  Marcus  Hook,  Pa., 
^ave  me  some  spear  and  arrowheads,  chipped  from  a  dense  argil- 
lite,  which  he  had  found  on  the  edge  of  the  extensive  mud  flats 
'Which  border  Naaman's  creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Delaware 
river.  The  tinder  stated  that  while  cat-lishing  among  the  reeds 
and  spatter-docks,  he  noticed,  here  and  there,  the  ends  of  logs 
or  stakes  protruding  from  the  mud,  and  that  they  seemed  to  be 
placed  in  rows  ;  to  use  his  own  words,  *^ihey  stuck  out  just  above  the 
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mud,  were  as  rotten  as  punk,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they'd 
been  placed  there  by  white  folks ;  more  than  likely  the  Indians  in 
old  times  used  them  to  hitch  their  canoes  to  when  spearing  fish,  and 
that  was  the  reason  the  darts,  axes  and  such  like  were  found  around 
there."  A  visit  to  tlie  place,  made  a  few  da3'8  afterward  in  com- 
pan}'  witli  the  fislierman,  disclosed  the  ends  of  much  decayed  stakes 
protruding  above  the  mud,  just  as  he  had  stated,  and  confirmed 
what  I  liad  before  heard  in  regard  to  them  from  a  reed-bird  gunner, 
who  encountered  them  while  poling  his  skiff  off  the  marsh  into  the 
creek  after  the  water  had  fallen  on  the  ebb-tide.  At  that  time 
(1870)  I  coincided  with  the  fisherman's  views  that  the  spot  had 
been  a  fishing-place  of  the  Indians,  as  the  finds  of  argillite  imple- 
ments seemed  onl}'  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wooden 
structures  or  stake-ends.  More  mature  deliberation  based  uiK)n 
the  results  of  hand-dredging  and  excavating  since  my  first  visit 
(1870),  only  serves  to  confirm  my  opinion  that  they  were  the  re- 
mains of  fish-weirs. 

Professional  duties  did  not  permit  me  at  this  time  (1870)  to  give 
the  matter  serious  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  my  return  from 
France,  in  1880,  that  I  again  visited  the  spot  at  Naaman's  creek 
where  the  finds  had  been  made.  While  abroad  I  studied  many  ar- 
chaeological collections,  especially  those  from  the  Swiss  lakes,  and 
visited  various  prehistoric  stations  of  Switzerland.  The  rude  sharp- 
ening of  the  pile-ends  which  I  there  examined  was  in  some  cases 
evidently  made  with  sharp  stone  implements  and  recalled  the  cuts  on 
the  stake-ends  at  Naaman's  creek.  Since  1880,  I  have  frequently 
examined  the  spot,  excavating  the  few  pile-ends  that  remained  and 
preserving  several  that  did  not  fall  to  pieces.  Careful  notes  were 
made  of  the  dredgings  and  excavations.  Tiiese  operations  were  car- 
ried on  at  low  tide,  the  work  being  conducted  principall}'  b}'  my- 
self aided  at  limes  b}^  interested  friends.  The  results,  so  far  (1887), 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  ends  of  piles  embedded  in  the  mud, 
judging  from  the  implements  and  other  debris  scattered  around 
them,  had  once  served  as  supports  to  structures  intended  for  fish- 
weirs.  In  all  probability,  the  piles  or  stakes  originally  projected 
a  few  feet  above  the  water  and  were  probably  interlaced  with  wattles 
or  vines  to  more  readily  bar  the  passage  of  fish  from  the  creek  to 
the  river.  The  upper  portions  of  these  wooden  structures  have 
disappeared  during  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  they  were  placed 
there. 
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Tlie  edge  of  tlie  flats  in  wliicU  the  stakes  were  emlieiWed^  is 
covered  niili  about  tno  tttidalialf  to  tlireeTeetof  walerou  tlie  flood 
tide.  At  einck  water  it  foriiis  a  tow  mud  bank  staiiting  toward  the 
Creek.  Tliree  diflerent  stations^  weie  located,  probably  all  that 
exist,  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  referred  to.  This  opinion  ia  based 
upon  careful  examination  of  nearly  every  inch  of  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  stake-ends,  made  within  the  paat.four  years  by 
<3re<IgiMg  in  secliona  between  certaia  points  marked  U|}on  the 
creek's  bank.  The  implemeMta  found  at  Station  A  are  generally 
made  of  argillite,  with  a  few  quartz  and  qiiartzite.  tjome  were 
■^■ery  rude  in  character  and  not  unlike  the  palieolitlis  found  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Abbott  in  the  Trenton  gravels.' 

The  reproduction,  fiom  a  photograph,  shows  the  pile-ends  as  they 
appeared  before  excavation  at  the  epot  designated  station  B  (see 
p.  8).  The  other  stations,  A  and  C,  were  generally  covered  at 
high  tide.  These  stakes  were  carefully  excavated,  dried  and  for- 
warded to  the  Pealiody  Museum  liy  the  late  Mr.  William  Reilty' 
of  Philadelphia,  a  florist,  then  living  at  Claymont.  The  slight 
amount  of  excavation  necessary  to  remove  the  pile-ends  did  not 
give  anything  more  than  a  superficial  idea  of  the  geological  forma- 
tion in  which  Ibcy  stood,  and,  as  it  has  been  stated,  until  the 
steam-dredge  began  its  work  of  deepening  the  bed  of  Naaman's 
creek  so  that  sloops  could  enter  its  shallow  waters  and  anchor  at 
the  wharf  near  Richmond's  brick-yard,  it  was  not  [mssible  to  learn 
much  in  regard  to  the  underlj'ing  formation. 

Careful  study  of  the  material  brouglit  up  during  the  operation  of 
the  steam'dredge  suggests  that  in  places  a  bastard  peat  soil  or  peat 
muck,  covered  by  alluvial  deposits  several  feet  in  thickness,  rests 
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■  Mr.  Ueillj'i  letter  accompRnled  the  specimen*  referred  to.  He  took  an  Bcllve  1 
IncM  IB  the  rewanliei  of  Uie  Peabody  lluaeum.  He  wu  drowned  near  the  moutb 
Kaamap'a  cirek  In  iim.  Than ka  of  the  Uaaeiim  are  also  due  Mr.  ChnrloaOltoy  ai 
Willie  Shale  who  iireientcd  fpecimeni  found  among  the  dibrr*  depoallcd  by  the  ateai 
dicilge.    Tfaclr  leUers  accomjiaiiied  the  njiEclnienB  Bnd  uro  on  flla  iu  the  Muaeiim. 
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upon  tlie  brick-clay  of  Lewis  (Coliiiuliiao  orMcGee),  ami  lli.it  lliis 
Bame  pent  Ia3er  frequently  dips  dowaivari]  under  the  clay  deposit. 
An  example  of  tliia  may  be  Been  northeast  and  soiitlieast  of  tlie 
creek's  niotitli  near  low-water  mark ;  liere  is  a  bed  of  hard,  blue 
clay  and  two  Imndreil  feet  further  inland,  a  dark,  peaty  soil  comes 
to  llie  Bnrface.  Soiilhwest  of  this  al  Lohdell's  Car  Wheel  Works, 
near  the  mouth  of  Christiana  creek,'  this  same  peal-lied  exists, 
covered  in  places  by  alluvial  deposits  varying  from  three  feet  to 
six  and  even  ten  feet  iu  thickness.      I  am  iufoimed  by  Mr.  Emer 


Loyd  of  Claymont  th.it,  several  years  ago,  while  excavating  mnck 
for  fertilizing  purposes  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  WilUam  Myers,  there 
was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  this  same  peat  layer  to- 
gether with  the  trunks  of  trees ;  in  fact,  this  has  often  been  remarked 
by  well-diggers  in  tliat  vicinity,  and  in  all  probability  aecouiitfl  for 
tbe  so-called  tree-ends  whicli  protrude  from  Iwuealli  alluvial  de]>os- 
its  in  the  bed  of  the  Delawnre  liver  near  Grtibb's  lauding.     These 
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obstrnctions  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  sturgeon  fisbermen 
who  set  deep  nets,  and  for  this  reason  they  resort  to  the  east  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  Some  connection  may  be  traced  between  these 
facts  and  the  legends  that  exist  among  the  country  people  in  the 
vicinity  in  regard  to  apple  orchards  standing  upon  farms  now  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Delaware. 

Professor  McCorkle  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  informs 
me  that  the  encroachments  of  the  river  upon  the  west  bank,  within 
the  past  hundred  3'ears,  have  been  so  slight  that  the  contours  of 
recent  and  earlier  surveys  show  very  little  change.  The  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  certain  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Delaware  river,  at  one  time  covered  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  was  reclaimed  from  its  waters  by  dykes.  This  was  the  work 
of  tlie  early  settlers.  The  land  near  the  Christiana  creek  and  the 
shore  line  of  the  Delaware  south'of  that  point  are  examples  of  this. 
Mr.  Lobdell,  who  owns  large  tracts  of  land  near  the  spot  last  men- 
tioned^ states  that  the  dykes  along  the  Delaware  rfver  front  and 
the  Christiana  creek  require  careful  attention  to  prevent  overflow, 
and  tliat  the  land  had  undoubtedly  been  reclaimed  by  the  early 
Swedish  settlers' from  the  encroachments  of  the  water;  a  proof  be- 
ing given  by  the  heavy  alluvial  deposits  in  the  vicinity  resting  upon 
other  aqueous  deposits  of  great  age. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  that  "The  Fallen  Forest  and 
Peat  Layei*"  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  mouth  of  Naaman's  creek  but  is  distributed  over  a  wider 
area.^ 

Under  the  brick-clay  of  Lewis  may  be  encountered,  at  certain 
localities,  a  red  gravel  similar  in  character  to  that  observed  further 
northeast  toward  Philadelphia,  but  not  so  well  defined  and  disap- 
pearing altogether  at  times  or  merging  into  the  bouMers  and  clay 
80  characteristic  of  this  region.  Whether  the  old  tertiary  sea  de- 
posit, so  well  marked  at  Philadelphia,  exists  thus  far  south  is  yet 


'  When  Mr.  McGee  of  the  United  Statea  Geological  Survey  visited  the  peatbeda, 
then  uncovered  at  Richmond's  brick-yard,  Naaman'a  creek,  he  was  unable  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  in  regard  to  tlioir  age.  In  a  letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  bearing 
dnte  of  Jan.  13,  181K),  he  Htatcn:  "You  mu»«t  allow  me  to  withhold  my  opinion  until  I 
have  opportunity  to  make  extended  studies  along  both  sides  of  the  DelHware,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey  ami  Delaware."  Prof.  («.  Frederick  Wright,  who  visited  the  site 
of  the  supposed  flKh-weirs  as  well  as  other  localities  in  the  neighborhood,  expressed 
himself  as  greatly  puziled  by  the  position  of  the  peat^beds. 
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to  be  demonstrated.^     Underlying  the  brick-clay  is  the  crj^stalline 
of  Dana. 

A  suggestion  of  the  superposition  of  the  layers  near  the  mouth 
of  tlie  creek  may  be  conveyed  by  the  ideal  sketch  shown  below. 
AD  represents  the  creek's  bed  and  alluvial  deposits  overlying; 


^ ' 
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BG  brick  clay  and  G  gravel  deposits ;  CD  is  the  crystalline  of 
Dana;  PL  is- the  peat  layer  that  lower  down  contains  the  fallen 
trunks  of  willow,  cedar,  oak  and  pine  trees;  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  designated  the  Fallen  Forest  and  Peat  La^-er.  The  black 
areas  in  the  creek  bed  mark  the  position  of  the  pile^structures  which 
it  is  conjectured  were  interlaced  with  wattles  or  vines,  forming 
ancient  fish-weirs. 

The  position  of  these  pile-structures  shows  that  in  two  localities 
they  were  implanted  in  the  peat  layer,  and  in  the  other  case,  so 
near  as  could  be  determined  in  the  difficult  process  of  hand-dredg- 
ing, in  a  gravelly  deposit  mixed  with  large  boulders. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  reproduction  of  a  pho- 
tograph taken  at  dredging-station  J3  (seep.  8).  This  picture  was 
taken  some  months  after  the  bank  had  been  sliced  awav,  a  few  of 
the  piles  being  removed  to  study  their  geological  position.  The 
negative  was  not  satisfactory,  and  later  other  photographs  were 
taken.  But  little  change  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
piles  subjected  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  as  the}'  were  in 
a  measure  protected  by  the  water-grass  and  spatter-docks  that 
grew  up  around  them  after  the  section  of  the  creek's  bank  had  been 
removed. 


*  A  yellow  Bjind  resembling  that  underlying  the  Red  gravel  of  Lewis  nt  Philadelphia 
has  been  remarlced  nt  Mr.  Lob  dell's,  also  in  wells  dug  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.  Traces  of 
this  yellow  sand  and  gravel  are  not  wanliug  in  the  vicinity  of  Naaman's  creek. 
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A  copy  of  a  pencil  sketch  will  better  suggest  how  the  wooden 
stakes  or  pile-ends  looked  when  first  exsmincd  (pruQle) . 


(7,  the  creek ;  S,  the  woo<1en  stakes  covered  by  nlhivial  deposits ; 
B,  the  mud  bank  on  the  aide  of  Naaman's  creek  ;  tlie  lines  sliow 
the  stakes  below  the  mud,  and  the  dark  toi>s  indicate  how  little 
tbey  projected  above  it. 


\ 


Tlie  second  sketch  shows  tlie  method  pursued  at  low  tide  in 
treni'liing  away  the  side  of  the  bank  and  exposing  the  woo<lcn 
Blriiolurcs.  A  slanting  cut  was  made,  a  few  feet  in  dupLli,  fi-oin  W 
%o  A,  W  to  V  and  P  to  Jt. 

Tlie  profile  sketch  on  tlie  next  pnge,  taken  in  this  connection, 
BliowB  the  geological  position  of  tlie  wooden  stnictures. 

A,  B  and  C  indicate  the  txtsitiot)  of  the  tliree  dredghiir  sinlions ; 
llie  dotted  lines  tlie  relic  beds  siuroii tiding  tlieni.  The  exsict  posi- 
tion of  the  nooilen  pile-ends  conid  lie  determined  at  B,  but  at  0 
sni)  A  tlie  positions  were  determined  with  Ichs  accuracy,  as  they 
were  on  an  average  sbout  two  to  two  and  a  liulf  feet  Ijeiieath  the 
alluvial  de|x>Bits  of  the  creek  and  had  to  be  probed  for  with  a  long, 
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iron  roit.  Tliia  process  required  great  care,  as  the  rod  easily  pen- 
«tral«(l  the  sofl  wooden  ends.  The  band-dredge  een'pd  to  deter- 
mine the  area  or  tlie  relic-beds  from  wliicU  was  obtained  the 
interesting  collectiun  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Fealxxly  Museam. 
X,  I'and  Z  show  the  outlines  ot  the  alluvial  deposits,  peat-beda 
and  underlying  clays  and  grarels. 


Indications  of  an  attempt  to  sharpen  tlie  eiuta  of  tlte  stakes  are 
not  wanting,  as  shown  in  Lhe  following  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
of  Lhe  best  preserved  in  tlis  collection,  and  suggest  that  this  was 
probably  accomplished  by  a  cutting  instrument  of  stoue. 


tograpli  urapaclmeue  lit  Llie  Peibudy 


Wedge-posts,  as  shown  in  flgure  on  nest  page,  were  also  usetl  to     ] 
streugtlieii  the  wooden  struutures,  a  necessary  precaution  from  the 

fact  that  rluriiig  the  spring  rains  the  waters  of  tlie  creeli  are  largely      ' 
increased  in  volume  and  duriog  the  ebb  tide  push  out  with  great 
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force.  This  strong  current  probably  accounts  for  tlie  existing  gaps 
that  occur  between  dredging-stations  A,  B  and  C,  the  pile-ends  be- 
tween the  points  C  to  A  and  A  to  B  (see  figure,  p.  12),  having 
been  carried  away  since  they  were  abandoned  by  the  people.  The 
preservation  of  those  at  dredging-stations  A  and  C  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  upper  portions  of  the  piles  have  rotted  away, 
the  ends  have  been  preserved  in  the  bastard  peat  and  alluvial  de- 
posits which  covered  them.  The  superior  condition  and  length  of 
the  piles  secured  at  station  B  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shelv- 
ing nature  of  the  bank  and  the  mass  of  water  plants  that  in  a  great 
measure  protected  them  from  injury. 
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A  is  a  pile-end  in  position ;  B  is  a  wedge  stake  driven  into  tlie  mod  alongside  of  It. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  present  mouth  of  the 
creek  is  not  as  it  was  in  bygone  times.  Alluvial  deposits  extend 
a  considerable  distance  northeast  and  southwest  of  the  present 
mouth,  in  what  are  now  swampy  meadows  which  have  been  re- 
claimed by  dykes  from  encroachments  of  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware. It  is  not  improbable  that  these  wooden  structures  occupied 
a  central  position  in  the  areas  either  covered  with  water  or  subject 
to  overflow,  or  else  that  the  existing  hard  clay-bed  around  and  to 
eastward  of  station  B  was  an  islet  forming  an  elevation  of  dry  land 
suitable  for  a  camping-place  of  the  fishing  community. 

A  better  idea  of  this  may  be  had  by  refei'ence  to  the  pen  sketch 
on  page  14.  F  and  E  are  the  beds  of  clay  projecting  beyond  the 
dykes,  P.  (?  is  a  large  area  of  swamp  land,  with  a  black  muck 
or  bastard  peat  soil,  mixed  into  alluvial  deposits.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Clyde  estate.  L  is  upon  the  Richmond  property  occu- 
pying the  north  side  of  Naaman's  creek ;  the  area  of  overflow  is 
not  so  great  on  this  side  toward  the  north  but  bends  towards  Mar- 
cus Hook  to  the  eastward.  The  present  position  of  Naaman's 
creek  bed  is  indicated  by  MM.  His  an  elevation  of  clay  that  over- 
looks O  from  the  west.    /  is  a  small  islet  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
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K  which  has  in  recent  times  been  used  b}'  the  firm  of  George 
Churcliman  &  Sons  as  a  log  boom.  The  width  of  tlie  water-way 
around  1  was  considerably  enlarged  and  deepened  by  the  Messrs. 
Churchman,  so  as  to  better  float  timber ;  and  the  material  dug  from 
it  for  dyking  may  also  have  increased  its  size.  The  late  George 
Lodge,  Esq.,  of  Claymont,  Del.,  a  well-known  and  respected  citi- 
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zen  who  was  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  was  born,  once  related  to  me  that  Wertraiiller  the  dis- 
tinguished court  painter,  an  exile  from  the  court  of  Louis  XVI, 
who  formerly  owned  this  property  and  died  in  the  old  Clyde  home- 
stead, stated  that  he  had  been  told  by  a  Delaware  Indian  that  this 
was  a  ditch  in  which  his  ancestors  the  Lenapi  used  to  hide  their  ca- 
noes when  they  came  to  catch  fish  at  the  creek's  mouth.  When 
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Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  the  distinguished  glacialist,  visited  this  lo- 
cality, his  attention  was  called  to  this  islet  and  ditch,  and  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  the  same  seemed  to  impress  him  with  the 
probability  of  aboriginal  origin.  If  it  had  been  the  work  of  the 
white  man  it  is  not  probable  he  would  have  left  the  islet  that  stands 
in  the  centre.  It  seems  improbable  that  any  one  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  when  the  land  was  dyked  to  run  the  banks  around  a 
spot  of  this  kind  unless  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth  had  previously 
existed  there.  If  it  was  dug  for  a  log  boom,  in  later  times,  it  is 
a  singular-circumstance  that  the  entire  area  of  3/,  /,  K  (see  sketch) 
was  not  excavated.  Its  shape  and  its  position  at  the  side  of  the 
creek  recall  similar  excavations  that  have  been  quoted  by  my 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Rau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
If  the  mouth  of  this  artilicial  excavation  had  been  closed  by  pilings 
interlaced  by  wattlings  similar  to  those  remains  discovered  further 
to  the  eastward,  at  the  creek's  mouth,  an  admirable  fish  preserve 
would  have  been  the  result.  Dr.  Rau,  in  a  visit  to  this  locality 
shortly  before  his  death,  deemed  it  to  be  of  aboriginal  origin. 


The  position  of  the  wooden  structures  ran  from  north  to  south 
Across  the  creek's  bed,  as  indicated  hy  the  dark  spots,  C,  A^  J3, 
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BEPOBT  UrOK   PILE-mtnCTBRKS 


shonn  in  the  il'tngrain  on  page  15,  and  so  near  as  could  be  de- 
termined liy  pik'-ends  located  at  ttie  various  dredging  s[>ot3  or 
stations.  A,  B,  C,  the  pilea  n'ere  place<l  about  six  inches  apart  and 
in  the  following  order : 


A. 


Withes  or  wicker  work  could  have  Iwen  slipped  between  these 
piles  as  suggested  by  sketch  B,  thus  rorming  a  sufflcient  obstruction 
to  di'ive  the  Ash  toward  B,  pi^e  15,  where,  Tor  reasons  already 
given,  the  water  was  more  shallow,  or  a  shelving  bank  of  clay  af- 
forded a  better  opivortunity  to  the  alxtriginal  fisherman  to  pierce 
them  with  his  spear  or  arrow.  On  tlie  other  band,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  structures  were  simply  wowlen  enclosures  surround- 
ing  a  habitation  site  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Naaman's  creek, 
and  that  the  original  waters  of  Uie  creek  were  furtlier  to  the  iiortli- 
east  or  southeast,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  we  cannot  account  for 
the  [wailion  and  kind  of  implements  that  have  been  dredged  from 
around  A,  B,  C,  for  they  were  fouml  at  various  depths  in  the  peat 
and  alluvial  dejtosits  and  suggest  imiilements  used  by  a  people  re- 
sorting to  this  locality  to  Osh.  The  collection  forwarded  to  the 
Museum  bv  the  various  gentlemen  interested  in  the  exploration  also 
suggests  tJiis.  Most  of  the  arrow- points  are  similar  to  those  found 
among  the  shellheaps  of  Cape  llenlojwn. 

Among  other  inleresting  implements  presente<)  to  the  Peabotly 
Museum  is  a  large  stone  maul  that  dilTers  from  our  usual  Ameri- 
can types  of  such  implements  iu  the  fact  of  its  having  a  hole  drilled 
through  it  for  the  insertion  of  a  handle  or  a  withe.  Three  of  these 
implements  were  found. 

A  difffrenw  in  the  character  of  the  objects  dredged  from  the 
variouji  siHUs  shown  in  the  plan  alxive.  -1.  B  and  C",  is  worthy  of 
remark.  At  B  jHitterv'  was  found,  and  in  the  materia)  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  stone  implements.  jas)>er  and  quartz  preilomiuale. 
Implements  of  ar^illite.  it  is  true,  were  also  found,  tnit  they  were 
Tew  in  nnmlier  and  of  Wtter  finish  tlian  those  dmlgeti  from  A  and 
C.     At  those  hist  two  sUitions  there  were  but  few  implements  of 
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W  Jasper,  quartz  or  any  flint-like  raaleiial.  Pottery  and  fragments 
of  bone  iroplements  were  fouad  only  at  B. 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Haynea  agrees  with  Profesaor Putnam'  in  his  be- 
lief that  "  tlie  fact  tbat  at  only  one  station  pottery  occurs  and  also 
tlist  at  this  station  the  stone  inipiements  are  largely  of  jasper  and 
quartz  willi  few  of  argillite,  while  at  tlie  two  other  stations  many 
rude  stone  implements  are  associated  with  chipped  points  of  argil- 
lil«,  with  few  of  jasper  and  other  Qlnt-likc  material,  is  of  great  in- 
terest." Professor  Haynes,  likewise,  deems  it  safe  to  consider  them 
M  ancient  alK>riginal  Rsh-weirs  rather  than  tlie  remains  of  a  pile- 
dwelling  people.  This,  then,  but  confirms  tlie  words  of  the  fisber* 
man  wlio  first  brought  the  stone  implements  to  notice  when  he  sug- 
gested that  "  the  Indians,  in  old  times,  used  to  hitch  their  canoes 
lo  them  and  apear  fish,  and  that  this  was  tlie  reason  why  their 
darts,  axes  and  such  like  were  found  around  there," 

Fish-weirs  have  been  mentioned  by  certain  early  explorers  on 
this  continent  and  remains  resembling  such  structures  have  been 
referred  to  by  more  modern  writers.*' 

That  these  pile-structures  discovered  at  the  mouth  of  Noaman's 
creek  originally  formed  aboriginal  flsh-weirs,  is  but  a  conjecture,  it 
Is  true ;  but  from  a  study  of  the  material  obtaineil  from  the  three 
dredging-Btutions,  and  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  it  may  be 
granted  that  the  assumption  is  not  unwarranted. 

■  Bep«rt  Peabod;  MuBentn,  Vol.  it,  p.  ts,  liW. 

■See  Smith  ion  Inn  CantflLiutiiiiii  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  sxv.  Prelilalorlc  Fliblog  In 
Kiirap«  ud  SarUi  America,  by  Cbulas  Bmm,  p.  HU,  De  Bry  ti  ai. 


LIST  OF  SPECIMENS. 


Thk  following  sommaiy  from  tbe  moseam  cstalogae  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  collection  now  arranged  in  the  Peabodj  Mosenm  where  it  can 
be  seen  by  all  interested. 


Nos.  44,281-6 

•*  44,287 

"  44,288-501 

"  44,302-8 

••  44,309 

••  44,310 

"  44,311 

"  44,312-64 


FROM  STATION  A. 

15  broken  masses  of  arglllite,  qnartz  and  other  rocks. 

2  stone  chips. 

17  chipped  stones  of  various  Idnds,  several  being  split 

pebbles. 
9  mde  celt-like  implements. 

3  notched  stone,  sinkers. 
3  pitted  stones. 

1  hammer  stone. 

53  chipped  pointed  implements,  mostly  of  argillite  but 

a  few  of  qnartzite  and  other  stones.    Also  a  few 

flakes. 
103  specimens  from  station  A. 


Nos. 

45,252 

•t 

45,253 

«• 

45,254 

«t 

45,255 

•( 

45,256 

«« 

46.257-8 

11 

45,259 

•t 

45,200 

t« 

45,261 

«( 

45,262 

«( 

45,2G3 

«i 

45,204 

i( 

45,205 

(( 

45,266 

It 

45,207 

ii 

45,208 

t( 

45,269 

t< 

45,270 

STATION  B. 

1  grooved  stone,  axe  shape. 

1  dlscoldal  pebble,  perforated. 

1  large  chipped  pointed  implement  of  jasper. 

1  large  chipped  pointed  implement  of  granite. 

1  chipped  pebble,  jasper. 

2  chipped  points,  slate. 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper. 

1  hammerstone,  pebble,  pitted. 

1  chipped  point,  slate. 

1  split  pebble. 

1  jasper  flake,  chipped. 

1  chipped  implement,  jasper. 

1  natural  stone. 

1  chipped  Implement,  jasper. 

1  chipped  implcmeut,  quartz. 

1  hammerstone. 

1  small  arglllite  implement,  with  groove. 

1  jasper  flake. 
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K08.  «,?Tl 

1  chipped  point,  BUte. 

"    *5,27» 

1  chipped  scnper,  Jasper. 

"    45,278 

1  lon^  point,  BlBte. 

■*    «,27* 

1  chipped  piece  of  slate. 

"    48,275 

1  broken  piece  of  granitjj. 

"    46,276 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper. 

"    46,277 

1  rudf,  sroovcil  axe-Uko  weapon. 

"    46,278-S 

2  chipped  points  slate. 

"    45,280 

1  laTi-e  ch\i'\>-<\   AHper  implement. 

'■    45,2B1 

1  chipped  insper  flake. 

"    46.283 

1  broken  nodule  o(  flint. 

"    45.288 

I  perforated  peljble. 

"    45,28* 

1  notched  pebble,  sinker. 

'■    45.285 

1  chipped  pointed  jasper  flake. 

"    4S.286 

1  grooved  stone,  sinlter 

■'    46,287 

1  chipped  ^*lnt«  point,  process  of  manufacture. 

■'    46,288 

1  rude  stone  ast,  (croored. 

"    45.2iJ9 

1  Tiutehed  pL-iibb-.  sinker. 

■'    46,290 

1  Chipped  Jasper  pebble. 

"    46,291 

1  chipped  Jasper  Implement. 

"     45,293 

1  chipped  Jasper  flake. 

"    46,303 

1  pitted  hamnierstone. 

■•    46,294-G 

8  chipped  slate  points. 

"    45,207 

1  chipped  Jasper  point. 

"    45,293 

1  Jasper  pebble. 

**     45,299 

1  celt  made  from  Jasper  pebble. 

■•     46.300-301 

2  chipped  ^u. IIP  points 

•■     46,302 

1  chipped   !f<[H't  tliikp  scrftper. 

•■     45.308 

I  chipped  ^fiTii-  i.ni>lomL-nt. 

••     45.304 

1  chipped  Jasper  pebble. 

••     46,305 

1  chipped  Jasper  point,  failure. 

•  •     45,306 

I   aspcr  Uake. 

-•     46,807 

1  cliipped  jisper  paint. 

"•    45,306 

I  <|uartz  flake. 

••     45,309 

1  ^ooved  pebble. 

*•     45,310 

I  chipped  Jasper  Implement. 

•■     46.311-814 

4  chippeil  stone  [>oiuts. 

••    45,315-316 

2  Jasper  flakes. 

•  •     45,317 

1  chipped  JasjKir  scraper. 

*•    45,318 

1  chipped  stone  point. 

•*    45,319 

1  flint  flake,  chipped  edges. 

••    45,320 

•'    46,821-4 

4  chipped  jas])e    flakoa. 

•*    45,325 

1  notched  iwbble,  sinker. 

*•    45,826 

1  Jasi>er  flake. 

■•    46,327 

1  (|iiartz  flake. 

"    46.328 

1  chipped  jasper  pebble. 

so 

Nob.  4e.S29-33S 
45,338-334 
41i.SZ6 
4li,33G 
4S,33T-8 
45,339 
46,340 
45,341 
45,343 
46,343 
46,344-346 
45,846 
46,347 
45,348-9 
45,850 
46,851 
46,352 
46,363 
46,354 
46,355-6 
46,36T 
46,350 
45,»S9 
45,360-361 
45,302 
45,363-4 
45,365 
46,3GS 
46.367 
45,368-9 
45,370 
45,371 
46,372-3 


45.384 
46 .385 

43.386 

4r.,a«7 

45,388 
45,3K9 


LiRT  OF  spxcmn* 

4  slate  potDtB. 

!  j:ispi-r  [iHkct^.  chipped  edges. 

I  chipped  jasper  p<rbble. 

1  chipped  pebble,  alnker. 

2  chipped  Klone  pulnU. 

I  chlppcil  jasper  pcbMe. 
1  notched  jx-bljk',  sinker. 
1  chipped  Jasper  pcdot,  ono  edge 
1  chipped  stone  point. 

1  chipped   jirpiT  IniplcnieDt. 

2  chipped  jEUjper  pebbles. 
1  chipped  nioiie  piilnt. 

1  chipped  jasper  Implement. 

2  chipped  stone  points. 
1  chipped  jasper  point. 
1  chlp[)ed  stone  pcdttt. 

1  j^isja-r  j>ui.Lt. 
1  i-laU' jiKltit. 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper. 

2  argtllite  points. 
1  slati'  poiiU. 

1  ftsper  point. 
1  chipped  jasper  Implemenb 
sliltc  points. 


1  eliippnl  pi 


e  of  ja^ker. 


2  ja.*fierp(>ii 
1  Blate  point. 
1  stone  point. 

1  nrKillUe  drill. 

3  natural  stones. 
1  srjiHini!  pnlnt. 

1  chipped  slate  ImplciDCDt. 

2  chipped  Ja^er  flakes. 
1  arKillltc  point. 

1  chipped  slate  Implement. 
1  ar^lllte  point. 

1  janper  point. 

3  jasper  flakes,  chipped. 

2  jaspur  points. 
1  jasper  flake. 

1  Jasper  hiq>lement.  dtscohbU. 

1  tlilpped  slate  point. 

I  r|ii!irt/  iniplenient. 

1  splinter  of  aridllltir. 

1  flake  of  arKlUUe. 

I  chippMl  jasper  pebble. 

1  chlpjicd  piece  of  argllltto. 


^1 

■ 

8^^^^ 

Nos.  45,3!!l-a 

S  ar^Ultc  flakes. 

1 

'■     46,»93 

1  chipped  piece  of  argiUlte. 

^^^1 

"     M.39* 

1  arglllite  fl&kc. 

^^^H 

■'     *B,SDS 

1  argimte  point. 

^^H 

"  is.ssa 

1  arglUlte  flake,  chipped. 

^^^H 

"     t5.B9T 

1  chipped  point,  quartz. 

^^^H 

"     45,81)8 

1  chipped  polut,  chert. 

^^^^1 

"     *S.398-400 

2  chipped  points,  arKUIite. 

^^^^H 

"     *5,<01 

1  chipped  Impleinent  la  process  maniiractnre. 

^^^H 

•■     45.402-8 

2  chipped  slate  poiute  In  process  mauufactoro. 

1 

'■     45,104 

1  slate  flake. 

1 

•'■     46.405 

1  long  elate  Implement. 

1 

'■     46.406 

^J 

••     46,407 

1  chipped  Hiate  point. 

^^^H 

■•    46.408-9 

3  chipped  argjlllte  points. 

^^^H 

■'    46,410 

1  argOUte  flake. 

^^^H 

■*    4S,*U 

1  curved  stone,  naturaL 

^^^^H 

*'     46.412 

I  chipped  slate  point. 

^^^^H 

"     46,418 

I  chipped  jasper  pebble. 

^^^H 

"    46,4I4-4!0 

7  chipped  slate  points. 

^^^^1 

••    46,481 

1  slate  Hake. 

^^^^1 

"    46,433 

1  chipped  jasper  point. 

^^^1 

"    45,428 

1  slate  flake  point. 

^^^H 

••    46,484 

1  chipped  slate  llake. 

^^^M 

"    46.4Z6 

1  argllilte  perforator. 

^^^^M 

*■    46,488 

1  stone  flake,  chipped. 

^^^^M 

■'    46,4ir 

1  state  point,  chipped. 

^^^M 

•■    46,428 

1  eUtc  flake. 

^^^H 

■'    43,429 

1  slate  point,  chipped. 

^^^H 

•■    45.430 

1  long  alBlo  point,  chipped. 

^^^1 

"    46,481 

1  slender  slate  point,  chipped. 

^^^ 

■•    4G,43S 

1  small  slate  point,  chipped. 

T 

"    46.488 

1  slate  point,  perforator. 

"     46,434 

1  atone,  much  decomposed. 

J 

"     46,485 

1  large  stone  flake,  pointed. 

^^^m 

■■    45.436 

1  chipped  slate  pebble. 

^^^^M 

■'    46,437-441 

6  chipped  pieces  of  slate. 

^^^^H 

•'     46,443 

1  hammerstoDe,  pitted  pebble. 

^^^^H 

"    46.443 

1  liammerstoue,  pebble. 

^^^^H 

•■    45,44* 

1  pebble,  chipped  on  one  edge. 

^^^H 

"    46,446 

I  slate  arrowpolat. 

^^^^H 

■'     46.446 

1  jasper  point. 

^^^H 

■•     46.447 

1  cnrved  stone,  natural. 

^^^H 

"     46.448 

1  jasper  point,  process  of  chipping. 

^^H 

■■     43.449 

1  jasper  point. 

■'    45.460 

1  curved  piece  of  stone,  natural. 

^1 

*'    45.461 

I  fragment  chipped  elate  poltiL 
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Nos.  46,452-8  2  Jasper  points,  process  of  mannfactDre. 

"  46,464  1  stonu  jioliit.  proci^ss  of  msnufactUTo. 

"  45,455-6  2  cLcit  ftrrowpolnts. 

"  45,457  1  ja.s|i,r  iliikc. 

"  46,458  1  chipped  Jasper  pebble. 

*'  45,459  1  chipped  point,  chert. 

"  45,460  I  chipped  piece  of  slate. 

'■  46,401  1  splinter  of  •rslUlte. 

"  46,4S3  1  flake  of  argilUt«. 

"  45,4G8  1  chipped  point,  tir^iltite. 

"  46,464-6  1  chipped  point  ai^ilUte,  much  decomposed. 

"  45,486  1  chipped  point  quartz 

"  46,467  1  chipped  slate  arrowpoLnt. 

"  45,4G8  2  chipped  stone  poIutJS. 

"  46,469  1  potsherd.  Incised  omauieut. 

"  45,470  1  chipped  slaic  point. 

"  45,471  1  arsilllte  flake. 

"  45,47a  1  stoDC  flake. 

"  45,473  I  qnartz  flake. 

"  45,474  1  chipped  stone  point. 

'*  45,476  1  cliippcd  slate  point. 

"  45,476  1  chipped  stone  point,  process  of  manufactnre. 

"  45,477  I  ciilpped  BisM  point 

,"  45,473  1  quartz  Hake. 

"  46,479  1  ciiippwi  stone  arrow  point. 

"  45,480  2  cliert  points,  process  ol  manufacture. 

"  45,481  1  chipped  alate  point. 

"  46,483  1  <iuartz  point. 

"  45,488  1  chert  point. 

"  46,484  1  Jasper  point,  chipped. 

"  45,485  1  I'ragment  gro'ivcd  Atnnc  axe. 

"  45,480  1  si  one  hammer  pebble  routihlj' grooved. 

"  45,487  1  ffToovcd  stone  asc,  one-half. 

■'  46,488  1  chipped  pebble. 

"  46,480  1  stone  celt. 

■*  46.490  1  stone  celt  mode  from  pebble. 

"  45.491  1  stone  celt,  chipped. 

"  45,493  Iciiippudinasaof  argllUte. 

"  46,493  1  .«toii<>  cek, 

"  45,494  1  slate  celt,  process  of  manufacture. 

"  45,496  1  stone  celt  chipped. 

"  45,496  1  rude  stone  Implement. 

"  46,497  1  atone  flake. 

"  46,498-500      3  lar^e  slate  points,  portions, 

"  45.501  1  cliippcrt  jasper  pebMe. 

"  46,503  1  chipped  slate  pebble. 

"  45,503  1  grooved  stone  Implement,  fragment. 


■ 

UST  OP  aPEODUKNB.                                                  W                           H 

'^Oa.   45.504 

1  slate  Sake.                                                                                                     1 

**      4B,605 

1  grooved  stone.                                                                                     ^^J 

•*     46,608 

1  chipped  piece  of  slate.                                                             ^^^H 

"     46,607 

1  jasper  scraper.                                                                                 ^^^H 

•■    46,608 

1  chipped  slate  point.                                                                ^^^H 

■'    45.609-10 

2  chipped  pieces  of  slate.                                                               ^^^^H 

'•    45,511 

1  chippeit  piece  of  jasper.                                                              ^^^^H 

"    *S,618-I3 

i  chipped  stone  points.                                                           ^^^H 

■■    45,51* 

1  chipped  slate  Implement.                                                             ^^^^H 

•■    46.616 

1  chipped  Jasper  pebble.                                                                     ^| 

■'    45.618 

I  chipped  slate  point,                                                                           H 

"    46.617 

1  natural  pebble.                                                                                  fl 

"    4B,5I8 

1  slate  flake.                                                                                ^^S 

"    46,619 

I  jasper  Bake,  chipped,  pccOliar  shape.                                    ^^^^| 

■■    46,6a) 

1  chipped  stone  point.                                                                       ^^^H 

"    46,fi!l 

1  chipped  slate  point.                                                                         ^^^H 

'■    45.6SS 

1  chipped  jasper  point.                                                                    ^^^^| 

•■    «6,6B8 

1  chipped  arglllite  point.                                                           ^^^^| 

"    46.6J4-6 

3  chipped  jasper  points.                                                            ^^^^| 

"    46,626 

S  potsherds.                                                                                         ^^^^f 

•■     45,637-637 

IS  potsherds.                                                                                                     1 

"    45,6!8-649 

84  splinters  of  bone. 

"     46,550 

1  chipped  jasper  implement,  process  of  manufacture. 

■■    46,661 

1  chipped  piece  of  jaapcr,                                                                              ■ 

'■    46,662 

1  jasper  flake,  trlmined.                                                                        1 

"     46.35S 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper.                                                                              1 

•'    45,664 

1  chipped  stone  point.                                                                                   J 

"    46,666 

1  chipped  point  (chert?)  knife.                                                       ^^^H 

'■    46.682 

9  pile                                                 1                                                   ^^H 

•■    46,683 

1  chipped  chert  knife.                                                                       ^^^^| 

"    46,664 

1  chipped  slate  Implement.           ,    CoUected  and                       ^^H 

■■    45,66iU573 

■•     46.674 

2  chipped  slate  points,  broken.        Mr-  A.  B.  Hubt.                            ■ 

'•    45.6:6 

1  piece  of  slate.                           J                                                         1 

*•    46,576 

1  potsherd.     CoUectea  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  R.                       1 

Thompson.                                                                                                 1 

404  specimens  from  station  B.                                                               1 

^^^^1 

Nob.  44,386-68 

11  broken  pieces  of                                                               ^^^^^| 

"    44.38^73 

■•    44.374-75 

2  stone                                                                                              ^^^^1 

"    44,376 

1  large  arglllite  flake.                                                                ^^^H 

"    44,377 

4  broken  pieces  of  stone.                                                               ^^^^^H 

'■    44,378 

1                                                                                                          ^^^H 

"    44.3Ti> 

1  notched  stone,  sinker.                                                         ^^^^^| 

^ 

J 
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Nos.  44,380-381 

"  44,382-84 

"  44,886-400 

**  44,401^4 

"  44,436 

«  44,436 

"  46,666 

"  46,657-8 

"  46,269 

"  46,260 

"  46,261 
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2  chipped  masses  of  stone,  one  of  Jasper. 

3  stone  celts,  one  in  process  of  manof  actnre. 
16  rudely  chipped  implements. 

34  chipped  pointed  implements. 

chipped  jasper  pointed  implement,  collected  by   Mr. 

Thomas  Whalen,  Aug.  18,  1881. 
1  large  oval  pebble,  maul  with  hole  through  centre, 
presented  by  W.  B.  Thompson,  collected  in  1884. 

1  chipped  stone. 

2  chipped  points,  argillite. 
1  slate  flake. 

1  chipped  slate  knife. 

6  slate  flakes. 

96  specimens  from  station  C 

Total  number  of  specimens,  602. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


Tif  this  paper  Miss  Fletither  has  tieated  the  suliject  of  Indion 
masic  in  a  inanDer  both  novel  and  instructive.  Her  long  residence 
among  the  Indians  and  her  success  in  winning  their  love  and  per- 
fect confideuce  have  enabled  her  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  many 
things  which  to  an  ordinary  observer  of  Indian  lire  are  ineompieheu- 
aible.  Slie  ia  able  to  put  herself  mentally  in  the  Indians'  place 
and  regard  them  and  their  acta  from  Ibeir  own  standpoint.  It  is 
tbis  which  gives  importance  to  all  that  Miss  Fletulier  Trrites.  She 
describes  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  her  Indian  friends  aa  they  would 
describe  lliein,  while  her  scientific  training  leads  her  to  analytical 
work  and  thence  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  what  she 
sees  and  hears.  Tlie  present  memoir  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as 
the  work  of  one  who  has  conscientiously  studied  the  subject  and 
Hfler  years  of  pntieut  investigation  has  presented  it  in  a  form  which 
caa  readily  be  comprehended  by  others.  No  doubt  some  critical 
student  of  music  and  of  its  primitive  expressions  will  question 
Miss  Fletcher's  conclusions,  particularly  her  method  of  presenta- 
tion and  her  views  upon  the  existence  of  harmony ;  but  such  crit- 
iciani  will  be  shorn  of  its  force  unless  the  critic  baa  made  an  equally 
careful  study  of  the  subject  among  the  people  and  can  show  as 
good  reasons  for  a  difieront  opinion. 

The  technical  questions  involvetl  are  so  well  expressed  and  dis- 

Cv) 
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ciisaed  by  Professor  Fillmore  in  his  ^'report"  following  Miss-^ific^^ 
er's  paper  tbat  the  whole  subject  is  now  placed  fairly  before  si 


UJft-' 


for  their  consideration. 

On  reading  the  manuscript  of  this  joint  work  of  Miss  Fl^j^^^ 
and  Mr.  LaFlesche  and  the  critical  analysis  by  Professor  KIP"^-^ 
I  became  impressed  with  the  scientific  value  of  the  memoiV 
consequently  take  pleasure  in  issuing  it  in  the  series  of  Ma  ^ 
Papers. 

This  publication,  however,  would  not  have  been  possible  at 
ent  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Mrs.  Maxy  C , 
Thaw  who,  in  appreciation  of  Miss  Fletcher  and   her 
founded  the  fellowship  which  enables  Miss  Fletcher  to  defv^ 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  preparation  of  her  Indian  im^ 
For  this  act  and  example  ethnologists  will  ever  be  gratefU.  Mil 
Thaw. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 


w^ 


Curator  of  the  Peabody  Mutai 


Cambridge^  June  17,  1893. 
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lackened  roof  of  poles  sliine  like  polished  ebon}*.     Every  one 

.kul  ami  welcomed  me  with  no  uncertain  word  or  gliince.     Soon 

rd  the  cadences  of  the  ceremonial  Song  of  Approach.     I  knew 

Lune,  I  had  been  taught  it  in  my  sickness,  and  now  I  listened 

•rbtandinglv  to  the  familiar  strains  as  they  came  nearer  and 

er  until  the  bearers  of  the  Pipes  of  Fellowsliip  were  seen  coming 

nXo  tlie  long  entrance  way,  waving  the  feather  pendants  of  the 

imets  they  bore.    As  they  turned  into  the  lodge  the  whole  people 

c  np  the  song  and  I  too  joined,  able  at  last  to  hear  an<l  compre- 

^1  the  music  that  had  through  nil  my  difllcultics  fascinated  even 

i^ie  it  eluded  me.     The  occasion  of  this  exempli  tlcation  was  one  I 

|^.iever  forget,  not  only  because  of  the  insight  it  gave  me  into  the 

g^j3  0f  the  people  and  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony  I  witnessed, 

-ecause  of  its  deeper  revelation  of  the  heart  and  inner  life  of 

idian.     From  that  time  forth  I  ceased  to  trouble  about  theo- 

f  scales,  tones,  rhythm  and  melody,  and  trusted  the  facts 

daily  accumulated  in  my  willing  hands. 

^   .  ve  transcribed  several  hundreds  of  Omaha  songs,  and  have 

^'    ken  down  songs  of  the  Dakotas,  does  and  Poncas,  tribes 

^      ngto  the  same  linguistic  family  as  the  Omalias.     The  Paw- 

^        e  of  another  stock  and  their  songs,  of  which  I  have  a  number, 

•      shades  of  ditfercnce  thiit  may  become  more  delined  when  I 

^    *irked  over  a  larger  collection  of  thoir  muiiic  ;  the  songs  of 

'  Peix-e  of  Idaho  also  show  differences  that  are  interesting 

'*l  worth  study,  but  these  songs  from  different  stocks  have  in 


thing  radically  divergent  from  the  music  of  the  Omahas, 
-he  facts  herein  set  forth  would  seem  to  pertain  to  the  music 
^<s  linguistic  families. 

1  songs  I  have  discovered  travel  far,  and  those  of  one  tribe 
''^•at  liomc  in  another.     There  seems  to  have  been  quite  an 
i«  acquaintance  between  tribes,  the  Kocky  Mountains  prov- 
4%iou8  barrier.     Customs  and  songs  borrovve<l  from  the  Crow 
^ve  obtained  for  a  century  at  least  among  the  Nez  Perec, 
ngs  are  also  found  there  with  an  equally  remote  iutro- 
The  Omalias  took  from  the  Sioux  the  ]\Ia-wa-<la-ne  songs, 
;ieOtoe,  the  Uae-ka-ne.     The  Dakotas  appropriated  the 
i-thu-ska  songs,  as  did  the  Winnebagos.     I  have  had 
^  me  the  songs  of  many  ditforent  tribes,  but  they  were 
ted  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.     I  have  never 
nee  of  plagiarism  among  the  Indians.     Certain  kinds 


VQO 


Vi  EDITORIAL   NOTE. 

ciisaed  by  Professor  Fillmore  in  his  ^'report"  following  Miss  Fletch- 
er's paper  that  the  whole  subject  is  now  placed  fairly  before  students 
for  their  consideration. 

On  reading  the  manuscript  of  this  joint  work  of  Miss  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  La  Flesche  and  the  critical  analysis  by  Professor  Fillmore, 
I  became  impressed  with  the  scientific  value  of  the  memoir  and 
consequently  take  pleasure  in  issuing  it  in  the  series  of  Museum 
Papers. 

This  publication,  however,  would  not  have  been  |)08sible  at  pres- 
ent had  it  not  been  for  the  timel}*  assistance  of  Mrs.  Mary  Copley 
Thaw  who,  in  appreciation  of  Miss  Fletcher  and  her  work,  has 
founded  the  fellowship  which  enables  Miss  Fletcher  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  preparation  of  her  Indian  memoirs. 
For  this  act  and  example  ethnologists  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Thaw. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Cambridge,  June  17,  1893. 
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B  shine  like  polislied  ebon}'.     Every  one 

i  with  no  uncertain  word  or  glance.     Soon 

lie  ceremonial  Song  of  Approach.     I  knew 

.nght  it  in  my  sickness,  and  now  I  listened 

familiar  strains  as  they  came  nearer  and 

3  of  the  Pipes  of  Fellowship  were  seen  coming 

A  STUDYye  way,  waving  the  feather  pendants  of  the 

As  they  turned  into  the  lodge  the  whole  people 

I  too  joined,  able  at  last  to  hear  and  compre- 

Aftek  more  than,ad  through  all  my  difficulties  fascinated  even 

have  l»ad  the  invalu^lie  occasion  of  this  exemplification  was  one  I 

technical  council  and  jjly  because  of  the  insight  it  gave  me  into  the 

Prof.  John  Comfokt  Ithe  meaning  of  the  ceremony  I  witnessed, 

tlie  public  the  followi)i,i'  revelation  of  the  heart  and  inner  life  of 

confident  that  therein  is*  ime  forth  I  ceased  to  trouble  about  theo- 

to  members  of  my  own  rthm  and  melody,  and  trusted  the  facts 

tion  in  musical  forms,      n  my  willing  hands. 

I  well  remember  my  firf-aj  Inmdreds  of  Omaha  songs,  and  have 
Although  from  habit  as  a  he  Dakotas,  Otoes  and  Poncas,  tribes 
self  of  preconceived  ideas,  stic  family  as  the  Omahas.  The  Paw- 
I  found  it  difficult  to  penet  their  songs,  of  which  I  have  a  number, 
people  were  trying  to  expiat  may  become  more  defined  when  I 
heard  little  or  nothing  of  In^Hection  of  their  music  ;  the  songs  of 
that  I  attended  dances  or  fes  how  differences  that  are  interesting 
movement  that  was  gashed  on  3  songs  from  different  stocks  have  in 
The  sound  was  distressing,  ai.nt  from  the  music  of  the  Omahas, 
aroused  until  I  perceived  that  would  seem  to  pertain  to  the  music 
every  one  else  was  so  enjoying 

race  present)  that  I  felt  sure  s  travel  far,  and  those  of  one  tribe 
was  not  rational  that  human  bein.Me  seems  to  have  been  quite  an 
ing  and  acting  as  did  these  Iiidian,es,  the  Rocky  Mountains  prov- 
made  not  mean  something  more  thh^  songs  borrowed  from  the  Crow 
to  listen  below  this  noise,  much  as  on  t  least  among  the  Nez  Perc6. 
ignoring  the  sound  of  the  machinery  th  an  equally  remote  intro- 
the  voice  are  caught.  I  have  since  wa  nx  the  Ma-wa-da-ne  songs, 
a  like  difficulty  when  their  songs  were  Dakotas  api)roi)riated  the 
piano;  their  ears  were  accustomed  to  tlKhmebagos.  I  have  had 
the  song,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  hioit  lrii)es,  but  they  were 
on  the  strings,  producing  such  confusion  oi')nged.  I  have  never 
for  the  Indians  to  hear  and  recognize  the  tune.xns.     Certain  kinds 
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cussed  by  Professor  Fillmore  in  his  "rept*  hearing  Ihe  miisio,  and  I 

er's  paper  that  the  whole  subject  is  now  pljt<^»g^  '"*^^''  '^ortli  8lu<ly 

for  their  consideration.  ^^^^^^.^^^  dimculties  that 

On  reading  the  manuscript  of  this  joint  ed  i<leas,  the  influence 

and  Mr.  La  Flesche  and  the  critical  analysis**''^^?®"  '""»»^*-      '^'»® 

at  I  heard,  which  after 
I  became  impressed  with  the  scientific  vali^^^^,^  ^^  indisputable 

consequently  take  pleasure  in  issuing  it  in  t  be  made  to  coincide 

p   jgj.g  re  inclined  to  distrust 

o  find  facts  that  would 
This  publication,  however,  would  not  hav     Meanwhile  the  Indi- 

ent  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  assistanogs,  studying  their  cliar- 

Thaw  who,  in  appreciation  of  Miss  Flet*'"'^'"'''-     ^"""?  ^''^'* 

vere  illness  and  la^*  for 

founded  the  fellowship  which  enables  M-j^^^ig^     While  1  was  thus 

remainder  of  her  life  to  the  preparation  the  Indians  coining  and 

■c      ., .       4.       ,  1     *i      1     •  *      :*itndo,  tliey  would  often  at 

For  this  act  and  example  ethnologists  w  ^  ,    ,        -^     ^ 

oltly  because  I  was  weak, 

■'•'**'''^*  *  lliat  the  distraction  of  noise 

F.  ^V.  Piretl,  and  the  sweetness,  the 

.vere  revealed  to  me.     As  I 

CuratO|  gj^„g  ^ijg^j  ^j^jj  ^^  Indian 

Cambridge,  June  17,  1893.  curried  alwnt,  my  returning 

ifieation  of  the  Wa-waii^  ccre- 

:e  earth  lodge  two  or  three  miles 

jf  a  wagon  and  driven  along  the 

.aking  men,  women  and  children 

\  the  lodge,  where  we  arrived  just 

all  below  the  horizon.     A  few  old 

.ce  roof,  while  boys  and  dogs  chased 

jry8i<les  of  the  picturesque  dwelling. 

jtion  forming  the  entrance  to  the  lodge 

Mue  me.     I  was  1ifte<l  careful!  v  from  the 

ng  arms  within  and  placed  on  a  sort  of 

nged  nearly  op|>osite  the  entrance.     The 

03  until  between  two  and  three  hundred 

.  central  fire  that  Icapod  up  brightly  making 

a  »  has  a  na»al  souml  as  iii  the  Kreuch  word  en. 
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llie  blackened  roof  of  poles  siiine  like  polialied  ebony.  Every  one 
wasglad  and  welcomed  roe  wilbno  uncerlaiii  word  or  glance.  Soon 
I  lienrcl  ibe  cadences  of  Ihe  ceremoniiU  Song  of  Appi-oacb.  I  knew 
ILb  Inne,  I  had  been  taiiglit  it  in  my  sickness,  and  now  1  listened 
nnderMlttndingly  to  llie  fjimiliar  strains  as  they  came  nearer  and 
nearer  until  tlie  bearers  of  lUe  Pipes  of  Pel lowsljip  were  seen  coining 
down  tlie  long  entrance  way,  waving  tlie  feather  pendants  of  tlie 
Calumets  lLeyl>oi-e.  Aallicy  turned  into  the  loiige  tbe  wbole  people 
took  up  the  song  and  1  too  joined,  able  at  last  to  bear  and  compre- 
hend the  nuiaic  ihathnd  tlirongh  all  my  difflcnllies  fascinated  even 
while  ilehidedme.  The  occasion  of  tbis  exempli  Heat  ion  was  one  I 
cun  never  forget,  not  only  because  of  the  insight  it  gave  me  into  the 
music  of  the  people  and  tbe  meaning  of  the  ceremony  t  wilDessed, 
but  because  of  its  deeper  revelation  of  tbe  heart  and  inner  life  of 
tbe  Indian.  From  that  Lime  forlli  I  ceased  to  trouble  about  theo- 
ries of  scales,  tones,  rbjthm  and  melody,  and  trusted  the  facta 
which  daily  accumulated  in  my  willing  lianils. 

I  bave  transcribed  several  hundreds  of  Omaha  songs,  and  Imvo 
also  taken  down  songs  of  tbe  DaUotns,  Otoes  and  Poncas,  tribes 
liolonging  to  the  same  linguistic  family  ns  the  Omahas.  The  Paw- 
nees are  of  another  stock  and  tbeir  songs,  of  which  1  bave  a  number, 
present  shades  of  difference  lUnt  may  become  mora  dcSned  when  I 
bave  worketl  over  a  larger  collection  of  tbeir  music ;  tbe  songs  of 
Uie  Nes  L'eix:^  of  Idaho  also  show  differences  that  are  interesting 
and  well  worth  study,  but  these  songs  from  dilTerent  stocks  bave  in 
tUero  nothing  radically  divergent  from  the  music  of  the  Omahas, 
ao  that  the  facts  herein  set  fortb  would  seem  to  pertain  to  the  music 
of  various  linguistic  families. 

Indian  songs  I  have  discovered  travel  far,  and  those  of  one  tribe 
are  soon  at  home  in  another.  There  seems  to  have  been  quite  an 
extended  acquaintance  helweeu  tribes,  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  prov- 
iug  no  serious  barrier.  Customs  and  songs  borrowed  IVom  tbe  Craw 
Indiana  bave  obtained  for  a  century  at  least  among  tbe  Nez  Perc6. 
Dakota  songs  are  also  found  therewith  an  equally  remote  intro- 
duction. Tbe  Omahas  took  from  the  Sioux  tbe  Ma-wa-da-ne  songa, 
and  from  lite  Otoe,  tbe  Hae-ka-nc.  The  Dakoioa  oppropriated  the 
Omaha  lEac-tbu-aka  songs,  as  did  tbe  Winneb.igos.  I  have  had 
Otiiahas  sing  me  tite  songs  of  many  ditferent  tribes,  but  they  were 
always  creilite<l  to  tbe  tribe  to  which  tliey  l>elougcd.  I  have  never 
met  an  instance  of  plagiariani  among  the  Indiana.     Certain  kinds 
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of  flonzs  can  lie  parchase^l  l»y  iniHvi^luals.  and  the  song  becomes 
pergonal  iiro[ierty,  but  tbe  purcuaser  woulil  never  cUim  to  have 
com(K>ae*l  it. 

Frofeftsor  Fillmore  in  his  valuable  rep«)rt  demonstrates  tlie  exis- 
tence of  a  **  natural  harmonic  sense  **  in  the  Imlian  which  had  1>een 
apparent  to  me  in  my  field  researches.  I  first  detectetl  this  feeling 
for  harmony  while  rendering  to  the  Intlians  their  melodies  upon  an 
instrument :  the  song  playeil  as  an  unsupportdl  solo  diil  not  satisfy 
mv  memorv  of  their  unison  sin^in?.  and  the  music  did  not  *^ sound 
natural"  to  them,  but  wiien  I  aiideil  a  simple  harmony  my  ear  was 
content  and  the  Indians  were  salisfictl.  What  vears  of  observa- 
tions  forced  me  to  recognize,  Professor  Fillmore  has  also  discovered 
in  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  structure  of  these  songs.  Leaving 
to  his  scholarlv  treatment  tlie  technicalities  of  the  music,  I  sliall 
restrict  myself  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Indian's  music  and  his  life,  social  an«l  individual. 


Among  the  Indians,  music  envelopes  like  an  atmosphere  every  re- 
ligious, tribal  and  social  ceremony  as  well  as  every  personal  ex- 
fierience.  Tliere  is  nut  a  phase  of  life  that  does  not  find  expression 
in  soni^.  Religious  rituals  are  embeilded  in  it,  the  reverent  recog« 
nition  of  the  creation  of  the  corn,  of  the  fooil -giving  animals,  of  the 
])Owers  of  the  air,  of  the  fructifying  sun,  is  passed  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  in  melodious  measures ;  song  nerves  the  warrior 
to  dee<1s  of  lieroism  and  robs  death  of  its  terrors ;  it  speeds  the  spirit 
to  the  land  of  the  hereafter  an<l  solaces  those  who  live  to  mourn  ; 
children  com|x>se  clitties  for  their  games,  and  young  men  by  musio 
give  zest  to  their  sports;  the  lover  sings  his  way  to  the  maiden's 
heart,  and  the  old  man  tunefully  evokes  those  agencies  which  can 
avert  death.  Music  is  also  the  mo«1ium  through  which  man  holds 
communion  with  his  soul,  and  with  the  unseen  powers  which  control 
his  destiny. 

The  songs  of  a  tribe  are  its  heritage;  many  of  them  have  been 
haiKled  down  through  generations  and  euibo<ly  not  only  the  feeling 
of  the  composer,  but  record  some  past  event  or  experience ;  conse- 
quently they  are  treasure<l  bv  the  people  and  care  is  taken  to  trans- 
mit them  Hcciiratelv  and  this  is  c(recte«l  without  the  usual  external 
aids  to  memory  common  to  races  who  have  a  written  Liii(run<;e. 

People  who  possess  written  music  have  also  some  mechanical 
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device  by  which  a  tone  can  be  uniformly  pioduoeO,  as  by  the  vilirn- 
lions  of  ft  cord  of  given  lengtli  and  tension,  the  tone  of  ench  a  cord 
bewming  tlie  standard  tiy  which  nil  oilier  tones  can  be  regulated; 
tliuB  a  succession  of  tones  can  be  lecoided.  and  accurately  repeated 
at  long  intervida  of  time,  mid  by  different  pei'sona.  The  Indiana 
liave  no  mechanism  for  determining  a  pitch,  tliere  is  no  nnifortn 
key  for  a  song,  it  can  be  started  on  any  note  suitable  to  the  singer's 
voice.  Thia  absence  of  a  standard  pitch,  and  the  Indian's  mauage- 
nient  of  the  voice  which  is  similar  in  singing  and  in  siicaking,  make 
lodian  mnsic  seem  to  be  out  of  tune  to  onr  ears  conventionally 
trained  to  distinguish  between  the  singing  and  the  speaking  tone 
of  voice.  Altiiongb  the  Indians  have  no  fixed  pitch,  yet,  given  a 
alarling  note,  graduated  intervals  are  observed  ;  not  that  any  Indian 
can  sing  a  scale,  but  he  repeats  bis  songs  without  any  material 
variation.  Men  with  gooii  voices  an<l  memories  are  the  musto 
teachera,  who  take  pride  in  their  accuracy  ofsinging,  and  frequently 
liftve  at  their  command  several  hundred  tribal  songs,  as  the  number 
of  native  songs  in  a  tribe  is  always  vety  large. 

The  baritone  and  mezzo  soprano  are  more  common  than  tha 
higher  or  lower  class  of  voices.  The  habit  of  singing  in  tlie  open 
air  to  the  acooropaniiuent  of  percussion  instruments  tends  to  strain 
Uie  voice  to  the  detriment  of  its  sweetness  of  tone  and  mobility 
of  expression.  There  is  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
singer  to  render  jjiotio  ov  forte  passages,  or  to  swell  and  diniitiiBh 
a  lone,  although  lliis  is  sometimes  noticeable  in  love  songs.  When 
more  than  one  |}erson  take  part  in  a  song  the  voices  are  alvrays  in 
unison:  the  different  qualities  of  the  male  and  female  voice  bring  out 
harmonic  effects  which  are  enhanced  by  Iho  practice  of  tlie  women 
using  the  falsetto;  the  choitl  usually  presents  to  the  ear  two  or 
three  octaves  struck  simnltoueously,  and  one  becomes  aware  of  over 
tones. 

The  Indian  enjoys  the  etTect  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  voice, 
a[ion  a  pi-olonged  note,  he  will  give  a  throbbing  tremolo  not  unlike 
the  sound  obtained  by  vibrating  the  string  of  a  'cello  while  passing 
over  it  tlie  bow  in  an  undulating  movement.  In  the  love  sung 
the  singer  somelinies  waves  his  hund  slowly  to  and  from  Lis  inoulh 
to  break  the  flow  of  the  breath  and  produce  pulsations  ;  the  tremolo 
of  the  voice  docs  not  break  the  tone  to  his  ear,  as  do  the  vibrntioiia 
protluced  by  striking  the  piano  strings.  I  have  mentioned  lliedlllt- 
cully  whicli  besets  the  Indian  the  first  time  he  hears  his  tribal  songs 
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p1a3'ed  upon  the  piano ;  his  trouble  with  the  instrument  has  gener- 
ally been  removed  by  my  singing  a  few  bars  with  the  piano ;  thus 
led  by  tlie  voice  u|>on  the  melod}',  he  has  easily  followed  it  to  the 
end.  One  day  a  Ponca  who  had  been  struggling  with  a  piano  ren- 
dering of  a  well-known  song  said  : 

'^The  Omahas  and  Poncas  speak  the  same  language,  3'et  there  is 
something  I  cannot  explain  which  makes  a  difference,  so  that  we 
Poncas  can  always  tell  even  in  the  dark  when  it  is  an  Omaha  speak- 
ing. It  is  the  same  way  with  this  piano  and  the  songs,  their  music 
is  familiar,  yet  when  you  play  them  it  is  like  the  Omaha  speaking ; 
when  they  are  sung  it  is  like  the  Ponca  talking." 

Words  clearly  enunciated  in  singing  break  the  melod}*^  to  the  In- 
dian ear  and  mar  the  music.  They  say  of  us  that  we  ''talk  a  great 
deal  as  we  sing."  Comparatively  few  Indian  songs  are  supplied 
with  words,  and  when  they  are  so  supplied,  the  words  are  frequently 
taken  apart  or  modified  so  as  to  make  them  more  melodious ;  more- 
over, the  selection  of  the  words  and  their  arrangement  do  not 
always  correspond  to  that  which  obtains  in  ordinary  speech.  A 
majority  of  the  songs,  however,  are  furnished  almost  wholly  with 
syllables  which  are  not  parts  or  even  fragments  of  words  but 
sounds  that  lend  themselves  easily  to  singing  and  are  without  defi- 
nite meaning;  yet  when  a  composer  has  once  set  syllables  to  his 
song,  they  are  never  changed  or  transposed  but  preserved  with  as 
much  accurac}^  as  we  would  observe  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
a  poem.  These  s^ilables  are  vowel  sounds  both  open  and  nasal, 
the  initial  letter  being  generally  A,  tit,  or  y.  While  a  desire  for  eu- 
pliony  directs  the  conscious  choice  of  the  initial  letter,  yet  a  study 
of  tlie  use  of  these  letters  seems  to  indicate  that  the  feeling  to  be 
expressed  controls  in  a  measure  the  selection  of  the  syllables.  The 
flowing  hoe  ha  he  hi  ho  ha  or  athae  athee  lend  themselves  to  the 
gentler  emotions ;  these  sounds  are  common  in  the  love-songs,  the 
funeral  song,  and  when  the  singer  breathes  his  desire  for  the 
strengthening  of  his  own  life  from  sources  beyond  his  sight,  or 
seeks  to  express  his  aspiration  toward  the  ideal ;  yah  yae  yet  yi 
permit  sharp  explosive  tones,  and  these  syllables  are  generally  em- 
ployed when  warlike  emotions  are  excited. 

The  use  of  these  syllables  and  the  management  of  the  words  of 
the  songs  reveal  a  striving  toward  poetic  expression  in  measured 
language.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
music,  the  words  of  a  song  are  frequently  taken  apart  and  melodi- 
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ous  syllables  interposed,  giving  to  the  newl}'  formed  word  a  meas- 
ure it  did  not  possess  in  ordinary  speech ;  accents  too  are  changed 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  rhytlnn,  and  elliptical  phrases  are  used  ; 
moreover  there  is  often  an  answering  sound  at  the  end  of  repeated 
phrases  made  by  adding  a  syllable ;  this  suggests  that  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion  calls  for  rhyme.  We  seem  here  to  come  niK)n  the 
beginnings  of  versification,  to  have  found  the  little  springs  of  feel- 
ing and  expression  that  lie  at  the  source  of  the  mighty  stream  of 
poetr3\ 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  foregoing : 

Nag'tiie  wa-AiV,     Captive  Song  No.  1. 

Ahyae-zhum-mac  tho;'^ 
Ahyaezhum-mae  tho; 
Ahyae-zhum-mae  tho; 
Hin  !      We-sa-thun  nu-kae-dae ; 
Ahyae-zhum-mae  tho; 
Ahyae-zhum-mae  tho. 

This  song  is  sung  b}'  the  leader  of  a  war  party  when  disaster  or 
death  seems  inevitable,  and  victory  istol)e  plucked  from  defeat  only 
by  the  most  daring  and  heroic  efforts.  Under  such  circumstances, 
or  when  death  alone  can  be  the  issue  of  a  combat,  these  strains  are 
sung  to  nerve  the  warrior  to  do  his  utmost.  The  song  awakens  in 
the  memory  of  the  soldier  the  joy  at  his  birth,  when  his  sister  came 
to  his  mother's  retired  tent  and  seeing  the  new-born  infant,  with  a 
cry  of  delight  and  endearment  exclaimed;  *'^ry  Brother  !  A  man 
lies  there  :"  A  man,  who  will  ever  guard  from  danger  and  hunger  and 
death.  The  thought  of  that  home  joy  and  trust  stimulates  the 
warrior  beset  by  dangers  to  defy  death  and  fulfil  the  prediction  at 
his  birth. 

The  phrase  Ahyae-zhum-mae  tho  is  elliptical,  made  so  to  accord 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  spoken  words  would  be  Ahyae- 
zhum-me  hn.  In  the  song  the  phrase  is  oratorical,  me  is  made 
mae  ;  ha,  denoting  the  close  of  the  sentence,  is  changed  for  euphony 
to  the  musical  syllable  tho;  the  phrase  as  sung  conveys  something 
more  than  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  ''they  may  have  said ;" 
"Have  they  not  said,"  is  the  true  signification  ;  and  tiie  ideal  of  a 

'ThronghontthU  monofcrnph  nil  italicized  syllables,  aro  not  parts  of  words  but  mus- 
ical syllables  without  dcflnite  meaning,  as  described  in  the  text. 
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man's  career  Is  set  as  a  gem  in  the  words  '^Hin !  we-sa-thun  nn-kae^ 
dae,"  My  Brother  I  He  is  a  man  !  Hin,  is  a  feminine  exclama- 
tion of  pleasure.  We-sa-thun  or  we-tha-t)mn,  a  term  of  endearment 
used  by  an  elder  sister  to  her  younger  brother  equivalent  to,  my  dear 
brother.  Nu-kae  dae,  nu,  man,  kae-dae,  the  suffix  indicating  the 
position  of  tbe  infant,  lying  down.  Through  these  lines  twines 
tlie  poetry  of  thought  and  expression,  simple  as  a  wild  flower  and 
as  <lelicate ;  the  music  assists  the  tender  verse  and  bears  the  weight 
of  the  thought.  '^Ahyae-zhum-mae  tho^*  in  the  three  musical  phrases 
with  the  hold  on  tho  in  the  third  bar  of  each  phrase,  sounds  the  call 
of  the  man's  birth  prophecy,  the  long-echoing  notes  carry  the 
thoughts  over  the  plains  and  the  forests  that  have  known  his  foot- 
steps, where  dwell  the  omniscient  birds  that  watch  over  the  brave 
roan,  taking  note  of  his  deeds.  ^  The  musical  treatment  of  these  same 
words  when  they  follow  the  fourth  phrase  makes  them  simply  nar- 
rative, but  in  the  last  three  bars  the  wonls  become  again  signiflcant, 
taking  on  a  deeper  meaning,  one  that  partakes  of  an  oracular  char- 
acter, as,  ''Have  they  not  said,  A  man  I"  The  climax  of  both  poem 
and  song  is  in  this  last  phrase  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  any- 
one following  the  words  and  music. 

The  Wa-oo  wa-an  (woman  songs)  resemble  our  ballads.  They 
are  narrative  and  tell  of  happenings  in  the  life  of  the  composer, 
and,  as  their  name  implies,  are  experiences  of  young  men  and 
women.  They  are  sung  by  young  men  when  in  each  others'  com- 
pany' and  are  seldom  overheard  by  women,  almost  never  by  women 
of  high  character;  men  in  mature  life,  unless  of  the  old  beaux 
class,  forego  these  songs,  as  the  Wa-oo  wa-an  belong  to  that  season 
in  a  man's  career  when  ^'wild  oats"  are  said  to  be  sown.  Many 
of  them  are  quite  pleasing  both  as  to  music  and  versification,  a 
few  are  vulgar,  and  some  are  humorous. 

For  our  understanding  of  these  songs,  a  knowledge  of  Indian  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  living  is  necessary,  for  these  are  all  implied  in 
the  situations  which  give  point  to  the  ballads.  To  the  tent  or  lodge 
come  few  young  men  except  the  kindred  of  the  famil}',  and  as 
among  the  Omahas  marriage  in  the  gens  of  the  father  and  subgens 
of  the  mother  is  forbidden,  there  is  little  chance  for  a  girl  to  meet 
in  her  parents'  tent  a  lover  and  be  openly  wooed  by  him.     Court- 

1  These  binU   arc  repref>ented  in  Uie  pack  used  in  testing  a  warrior's  record  accord- 
ing to  tho  rites  of  the  Tent  of  War. 
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ing  is  always  in  secret,  the  lovers  usually  meeting  at  the  spring 
whither  the  girls  go  in  the  early  morning  and  at  evening  for  tlie 
family  supply  of  water.  The  lover,  however,  is  apt  to  haunt  the 
abode  of  his  sweetheart  to  watch  her  movements  from  some  hid- 
den vantage  point,  and  at  the  dawn  his  love-song  may  be  heard 
echoing  over  the  hills.  Sometimes  he  sings  in  the  evening  to  let 
the  maiden  know  of  his  presence.  Girls  find  ways  of  learning 
who  are  the  young  men  seeking  them,  and  they  also  in  their  turn 
watch  these  lovers  secretly  and  either  flirt  a  little  or  entertain  a 
serious  regard  for  the  3'oung  wooer.  All  this  little  drama  takes 
place  covertl}',  no  elder  is  made  a  confidant ;  girls,  however,  some- 
times compare  notes  with  each  other.  Generally  an  honorable 
courtship  ends  in  a  more  or  less  speedy  elopement  and  marriage, 
but  there  are  men  and  women  who  prefer  dalliance,  and  it  is  this 
class  that  furnish  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Wa-oo  wa-an. 

In  the  following  example.  No.  2,  as  is  commonl}'  the  case,  the 
Bong  is  without  any  setting.     There  is  no  description  of  the  hero- 
ine or  of  her  surroundings,  her  lament  only  is  given,  a  lament  ad- 
dressed to  the  lover  who,  having  won  her,  holds  so  full  possession 
of  her  thoughts  that  she  has  unconsciously  betrayed  her  relation 
to  him.     The  picture  of  the   song  is  one   common  in  Indian  life. 
The  twilight  is  deepening,  the  evening  meal  is  over,  the  father  and 
another,  the  grandparents,  the  uncle,  the  brothers   and  sisters  are 
wlW  gathered  about  the  cheerful  fire,  whose  smoke  curls  lazily  up 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent  and  the  children  and  puppies  are 
sleepy  in  the  quiet  restfulness  of  the  hour.     The  ehler  daughter  sits 
<1emurely  at  the   back   of  the  tent,  her   fingers  idling  over   a  bit 
of  porcupine  quill  embroidery  she  can  no  longer  see  to  work  upon, 
Ler  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  youth  who  has  wooed  her  more  ar- 
dently than   prudence  would   sanction ;   upon  this  peaceful  scene 
falls  the  clear  voice  of  a  singer  as  he  passes  on  to  the  trysting  place. 
The  girl  hears  the  well-known  tones  and  the  blood  mounts  to  her 
cheek  and  her  heart  beats  fast,  the  old  men  about  the  fire  carelessly 
ask ;  *'Who  is  that  singing?"  the  girl  in  the  stress  of  her  emotion 
unconsciously  lets  slip  from  her  lips  the  name  of  her  lover.     At  the 
word  all  e3'es  turn  upon  her  and  she  realizes  what  she  haa  done  and 
her  confusion  gives  place  to  anger  at  her  lack  of  self-control,  so  when 
she  meets  her  lover  she  reproachfullytells  him  of  her  betrayal  of 
their  secret.     The  song  is  composed  by  the  vain  youth  who  in  it  re- 
hearses his  conquest  to  his  companions. 
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Da-dun  na  e-bd-hun  beah-ke-thae,  thae 

Da-diui  na  e-ba-liiin  beah-ke-tbae,  thae 

Han-abdc  oo-tba-g'tba-ab  tbun  e-zba-ziiae  we-b'tba-dae  tbae ;  tJiae 

Da-dim  na  e-ba-bu7i  beab-ke-tbae :  tha  hi 
Ae-bae-in-tae  thae  !  ab-be-dan  ae-bae  me-kae  tbae ;  thae 
Wa-gun-tba-ma  ac-bae  me-kae  tbae ;  thae 
E-zba-zbae  we-b'tba-dae  tbae :  tha  hi. 

Da-dun,  an  exclamation  for  wbicb  tbere  is  no  exact  Englisb 
equivalent,  tlie  word  denotes  trouble  in  tbe  sense  of  a  fear  of  con- 
sequences, if  one  knew  of  a  friend  wbo  was  placing  bimself  in  an 
equivocal  relation  Dn-dun  migbt  naturally  be  used  to  express  tbe 
dread  of  bis  future  sbnme.  Na,  an  abbreviation  of  ae-na,  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise.  In  tbe  two  exclamations  da-dun  na,  tbe 
girl  gives  voice  to  ber  apprebension  and  bcr  surprise  tbat  sbe  sbould 
bave  allowed  berself  to  do  as  sbe  did,  tbere  is  also  an  implied 
self-reproacb,  and  a  reflection  upon  ber  lover.  E-ba-bun,  known ; 
be-ab-ke-tbae,  I  bave  made  myself.  Tbe  italicized  words  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  lines  are  musical  syllables.  Han-ab-de,  last  nigbt;  oo- 
tbd-g*tba-ab,  you  sang,  literally,  sbouted  ;  tbun,  is  a  portion  of  tbe 
word  tae-tlHi7i-de,  wben  ;  e-zba-zbae,  name ;  we-b'tba-dae,  I  spoke 
your,  or  I  called  your ;  tbae,  tbe  feminine  termination  of  a  sentence. 
Ae-bae-in-tae,  wbo  is  it ;  ab-be-dan,  wben  tbey  said ;  ae-bae  me-kae, 
I  said  sitting ;  tbae,  tbe  feminine  termination  of  tbe  sentence.  Wa- 
gun-tba-ma,  tbe  lover's  name,  tbe  final  syllable  ma  being  a  suffix 
indicating  tbat  Wa-gun-tba  was  moving,  passing  along;  ae-bae 
me-kae,  I  said  sitting ;  thae,  feminine  termination  of  tbe  sentence. 
E-zba-zbae,  name;  we-b'tba  dae,  I  spoke  your;  tbae,  feminine  ter- 
mination of  tbe  sentence. 

In  ordinary  spcecb  tbe  feminine  termination  of  a  sentence  is  bae, 
corresponding  to  the  masculine  ba ;  in  oratory  the  men  use  tba,  in- 
stead of  ba,  and  women  tbae,  ratber  tban  bae.  In  tbe  poem,  tbae, 
tbe  formal  word,  is  used,  and  tends  to  give  dramatic  feeling  to  tbe 
lines.  Tbe  syllables  thae  tha  are  added  for  rbytbm  and  hi\s  used 
in  place  of  tbe  usual  tho-e  wbicb  marks  tbe  close  of  tbe  first  part; 
hi  is  also  used  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  last  line  instead  of  thOy  wbicb 
generally  indicates  tbat  tbe  song  is  flnisbed. 

In  tbe   following  translation   tbe  exclamation   and  83*llables  are 
retained,  as  no  adequate  rendering  of  tbem  is  possible. 
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Da-(lun'nal  I  have  made  myself  known  ;  thae! 
Da-dun'na  1 1  have  made  myself  known  ;  thae  ! 
Last  night  when  you  sang,  I  uttered  your  name,  thae  ! 
Da-dunna !  I  have  made  myself  known  :  tha!  hi, 
^'Who  is  it  that  sings?"  thae!  they  said,  and  I  sitting  there,  thae! 

*' Wa-gun-tha  is  passing"     I  said  ;  thae  ! 
It  was  your  name  I  uttered  !  tha  hi. 

The  stnicture  of  the  song  reveals  a  groping  afler  metrical  form, 
and  the  choice  of  the  words  as  well  as  their  arrangement,  wiiich  is 
not  colloquial,  indicates  a  desire  to  express  the  story  effectively 
and  to  lift  it  above  the  commonplace.     The  use  of  the  syllable 
tha^  as  a  musical  refrain  at  the  end  of  each  line  is  noteworthy. 
The    introduction  of  tJiae  in   the  fifth  line  after  Ae-bae-in-tae, 
*'Who  is  it  that  sings  ?"  has  the  effect  of  a  sigh,  adding  dramatic 
expression  and  a  touch  of  pathos  to  the  narrative.     The  opening 
lines  presenting  at  once  the  theme  of  the  song,  resemble  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  chorus  of  a  Scotch  ballad  that  always   sets  forth 
the  central  thought  or  feeling,  around  which  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  story  cluster.     In  the  Indian  song,  however,  there  is  no  elab- 
oration in  literary  form,  and  the  music  is  equally  simple  ;  the  thought, 
the  scene,  the  melody,  come  without  warning  or  prelude,  breathe 
out  their  burden  and  are  gone  almost  before  a  listener  of  our  own 
x-ace  realizes  their  presence. 

Examples  of  nascent  poetry  could  be  multiplied,  were  further  il- 
lustration necessary,  to  show  that  the  Omahas  had  begun  to  use  sim- 
j)le  metrical  forms.  Their  oratory  and  many  of  their  ordinary  figures 
of  speech  afford  abundant  proof  of  their  poetic  feeling ;  in  their 
QODgs  we  see  indications  that  the  demand  of  the  rhythm  of  emotion 
Tor  an  answering  expression  in  mcasure<l  language  was  more  or  less 
consciously  recognized,  but  we  fail  to  find  evidence  of  the  sustained 
Intellectual  effort  essential  to  the  development  of  poetic  art. 

The  following  collection  shows  how  pervasive  were  the  Omaha 
Qongs  not  only  in  the  social  and  political  forms  of  the  tribe  but  in 
permeating  the  avocations  of  the  people,  and  the  beliefs  and  as- 
()iration8  of  the  individual  Indian. 

The  songs  fall  into  three  groups : 

I.     CLASS  SONGS. 
II.     SOCIAL  SONGS. 
III.    INDIVIDUAL  SONGS. 
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The  first  group  embraces  the  songs  of  the  Sacred  Pole,  and 
Buffalo  Hide  ;  the  Hae-de-wa-che  or  annual  tribal  <lance  :  those  per- 
taining to  the  rites  of  the  Tent  of  War ;  and  the  ritual  of  the  filling  of 
the  Tribal  Pipes.  These  songs  are  either  religious  or  ritualistic  and 
are  sung  only  by  the  initiated,  or  by  the  members  of  certain  sub- 
gentes  having  charge  of  sacred  or  of  tribal  ceremonies. 

The  second  group  includes  songs  belonging  to  the  Poo-g'thun, 
Hae-thu-ska,  To-ka-lo,  Ma-wa-da-ne,  and  other  secular  or  secret 
societies  ;  also  all  dance  and  game  songs ;  the  songs  of  the  Wa-wan 
or  ceremony  of  the  Pipes  of  Fellowship ;  and  the  Funeral  song. 
These  songs  are  always  sung  by  companies  of  persons ;  the  last  two 
are  somewhat  religious  in  character,  but  are  not  sacerdotal. 

To  the  third  group  belong  the  In-g'thunwa-an  (Thunder  songs), 
and  those  which  relate  to  Mystery,  to  Dreams,  and  to  the  Sweat 
Lodge ;  Na-g'the  wa-an  (Captive  or  Death  songs)  ;  Mekasee  (Wolf 
or  Brave  songs)  ;  Wae-ton  wa-a7i  (Woman's  songs  of  Sorrow)  ; 
Love  lays  ;  Songs  of  Thanks,  and  the  Prayer  taught  every  Omaha 
child  by  its  parents  and  used  throughout  life  by  the  whole  tribe. 
These  songs  pertain  to  individual  hopes,  desires,  or  experiences  and 
they  are  generally  sung  as  solos. 

I.     CLASS  SONGS. 

SONGS  or  THE  SACKED  POLE  AND  THE  BUFFALO  HIDE. 

The  Omaha  tribe  lived  in  the  buffalo  countr}-,  and  their  hunting 
of  this  game  was  governed  by  well  defined  rules  and  regulations 
which  were  obligatory  upon  every  member  of  the  tribe,  were  rig- 
orously enforced,  and  any  disobedience  was  severely  punished  by 
oillcers  appointed  to  execute  the  laws.  Early  in[July  the  entire  tribe 
moved  out  of  their  village  under  a  leader  who  had  been  ceremoni- 
ously placed  in  command.  Upon  this  man  rested  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  directing  the  movements  of  the  tribe,  of  selecting  their 
camping  places,  of  searching  for  the  game,  and  of  regulating  the 
manner  of  hunting  and  securing  food.  He  was  held  accountable 
for  everything  that  happened,  for  the  attacks  of  enemies  without, 
and  for  quarrels  within,  even  down  to  the  fighting  of  the  dogs.  If 
disasters  occurred  the  leader  was  deposed,  for  it  was  considered  that 
his  prayers  were  ineffectual,  and  he  was  not  in  favor  with  the  Un- 
seen Powers.  The  tribe,  when  moving,  kept  well  together  and 
often  stretched  out  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  and  was  guanled 
by  picked  men  detailed  from  the  bravest  of  the  warriors;  this 
soldier  police  force  not  only  looked  out  for  lurking  enemies,  but 
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thieve ti toil  any  raan  slipping  from  the  ranks  Tor  a  private  iiimt.  All 
Uie  rules  respecting  the  movements  of  tbe  tribe  on  llie  annual  Inint 
'Vera  based  upon  the  principle  that  tlie  liberty  of  the  indiviilual 
iDust  be  suhorilinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  there- 
fore no  one  for  bis  personal  pleasure  or  gain  was  permitted  to  in- 
fringe any  of  the  tirae-lionored  regulations.  The  Leader  traveled 
apart  at  one  side,  in  prayerful  contemplation  of  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him.  His  office  was  one  of  the  most  coveted 
within  the  tribal  gift  and  was  also  one  of  the  most  onerous. 

After  the  tribe  ha<!  aecureil  an  ample  store  of  meat,  sufficient  lo 
meet  the  requireroenta  of  the  winter  season,  the  festival  of  Thanks- 
giving took  place  ;  on  this  occasion  the  Sacred  Pole  and  the  Buffalo 
Hide  were  taken  from  their  tents  and  became  the  central  objects  in 
Uie  ceremony.  The  'Wa-hrfte'-hae-tan,  a  sub-gens  of  the  Iluiigagens, 
had  charge  of  the  Pole  and  its  tent  and  tlie  Wa-sha-lta-tan  another 
suligena  cared  for  the  Hide  and  its  tent.  To  the  Hungii  was  en- 
trusted the  preservation  of  the  ritual  and  songs  of  the  Pule,  and  no 
one  in  the  tribe  exi;ept  a  male  member  of  this  gens  had  the  right 
to  sing  these  hubae  wa-an  or  sacied  songs.' 

Song  No.  3  was  sung  when  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  Pole 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  was  a  call  to  the  people  to  gather  to- 
gether to  witness  the  rite.  Some  of  the  words  are  evidently  mod- 
ifled  80  as  to  he  more  musical,  as  in  the  flrst  line  where  Ae-hae  when 
repeated  is  changed  to  Ihae-hae;  "Ae-hae  lliae-liae"  being  more 
euphonious  and  flowing  than  ae-hae  ae-hae. 

Ae-hae  thae-hae  tha 
Ae-gun  shu-ka-tha-ha  nuz-zhin-ga 

Ae-hae  thae-hae  tha 
Mun-da-ha  ae-ah  Imdu?! ae-nh 
Ae-hae  thae-liae  f'm. 
Ae-hae,  I  bid  or  command  ;  Aegun,  therefore  ;  shu-ka  tha-hn,  in  a 
group ;  nuz-zhin-ga,  stand  ye  ;  Mun-da-ha  is  an  obsolete  worrl,  as  is 
fte-ah,  the  meaning    however  seems  to  be,  gather,  come  nearer; 
ba-dan,  and;  the  word  ae-gun  is  difllcult  to  translate,  it  implies 
that  the  Hunga  having  been  formally  requested  by  the  chiefs  lo 
perform  this  ceremony  ae-gim  (therefore)  the  people  on  their  part 
Ut  to  gather  and  stand  near  the  sacred  tent  and  witness  it. 
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I  bid  I  bid  tha 

Therefore,  shall  je  all  stand  in  a  group 

I  bid  I  bid  tha 

Gather  ye  nearer,  come  hither,  come ! 

I  bid  I  bid  tha. 

The  following  song,  No.  4,  was  sung  during  the  painting  of  the 
Sacred  Pole. 

Zhe-da  ke-thae  zhe-da  ke-thae  hae  hae 
Kum-peah  ke-thae  kum-peah  ke-thae  hae  hae 

Zhe-da,  red  ;  ke-thae,  I  make ;  kum-peah,  comely,  pleasant  to 
look  upon. 

I  make  the  Pole  red  and  comely  to  look  upon. 

There  are  a  number  of  ritual  songs  belonging  to  this  ceremony 
^hich  tell  of  the  creation  and  growth  of  the  com ;  the  Inusic  of 
-these,  like  the  foregoing  example,  is  of  the  chant  order. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Thanksgiving  festival  the  Hae-de-wa-che 
or  tribal  dance  took  place  conducted  by  the  In-kae-sabbae  gens ;  the 
singing  of  the  songs  was  the  duty  of  the  Wa-the-ge-zhae  subgens. 
The  dance  was  highly  'dramatic  especially  that  part  wherein  the 
past  experiences  of  the  warriors  were  depicted.  The  scene  was  full 
of  action  and  color,  the  whole  tribe  took  part  in  it;  every  one 
was  in  gala  dress,  there  was  hardly  an  Omaha  too  old  or  too  young 
not  to  have  upon  him  some  token  of  festivity.  Fragments  of  an- 
cient tribal  rites  are  discernible  in  this  dance,  as  well  as  bits  of 
tribal  history ;  the  music  however  presents  little  of  interest  it  being 
simple  in  rhythm,  and  fitted  to  the  movements  of  the  dancing  men 
and  women  as  they  pass  in  a  vast  circle  around  a  pole,^  the  male 
singers  and  drummers  sitting  at  its  base. 

The  Call  to  the  Hae-de-wa-che  No.  5  is  peculiar  and  noteworthy. 
Its  melodious  cadences  suggest  the  echo  of  some  well  nigh  forgotten 
song  which  belonged  possibly  to  an  obsolete  rite  that  has  long  since 
been  lost  or  merged  in  this  dance  of  the  tribe. 

Zha-wa  e-ba  e-ba  ha 
Ae-hae 

are  the  words.   Zha-wa  is  an  abridgment  of  oo-zha-wa,  to  rejoice ; 
eba,  come ;  ae-hae,  I  command. 

1  The  pole  used  In  the  Hae-de-wa-che  is  not  the  Sacred  Pole,  but  one  out  for  the  occa- 
sion with  peculiar  ceremonies. 
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Come !  Come  and  rejoice  1 
I  bid  you  I 
I  The  words  in  the  dance  song.  No    5,  aie,  Ae-bae  wa-na-shae,  I 

vommand,   Boldiere.      Tiie   bidding  waa  from  the   In-kae-aabbae 

Igena  to  the  soldiere  of  the  tribe  to  take  part  in  the  dance. 
SONOS  OF  THE  TENT  OF  WXK. 
The  Wae-jin-ate  gena  had  charge  of  tbe  Tent  of  War  wherein 
^we^e  preserved  certain  articles  used  in  those  rites  which  were  anp- 
pOMd  to  test  the  tnithfiiluess  of  a  warrior's  recital  of  bis  deeds  of 
yt/ttff'    One  of  these  articles  was  a  skin  case  or  pack  fashioned  in 
tlM  symbolic  form  of  a  bird  and  containing  the  skins  of  a  uumlser 
of  birds  supposed  to  possess  warlike   instincts.     These  birds  ia 
1      their  flight  over  the  earth  watched  and  noted  all  valorous  deeds,  so 
when  a  man  Ixiaet^d  or  exaggerated  as  he  told  his  tale  in  the  prea- 
•'.      enc*  of  tbis  pack,  his  untruthfulneae  was  brought  to  light  by  these 
I       birds  who  cansed  the  reed  which  he  was  required  to  drop  upon  the 
pack  to  roll  off  to  the  ground.    The  riles  of  the  Tent  of  War  are 

!  allied  to  those  ceremonieB  connected  with  tbe  hearing  of  tlie  first 
thunder  peul  in  the  spring-time.  There  are  indications  of  a  kinship 
of  ideas  and  emotions  between  the  songs  6f  the  War-Tent  ceremony 
and  tbe  Ing'than  wa-an  (thunder  songs)  :'  the  latter,  being  the  ei- 
f  preusion  of  an  individual  appeal  to  tbe  unseen  powers,  are  more 
I  varied  and  tuneful ;  the  former,  belonging  to  a  ceremonial  are,  of 
I  necessity  restricted  and  formal,  resembling  a  chant  rather  than  a 
melody.  These  differences,  however,  do  not  conceal  the  likeness 
I      lietween  tbe  two  classes  of  songs,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 

I  the  resemblance  has  an  historical  basis,  and  that  the  chants  of  the 

II  Tent  of  War  were  once  Thunder  songs  of  individuals  whicli  became 
i  in  tbe  lapse  of  years  modifled  to  suit  the  ritual  as  sung  during  the 
"      truth' testing  rites  of  the  Tent  of  W.ar. 

I  Tbe  followmg  No.  T  is  an  example  of  the  songs  pertaining  to 

).     tbe«e  rites.     The  words  refer  to  the  mythical  form  and  weapon  of 


Thunder. 


b 


The-te-gan  nnm-pae-wa-thae !  ga. 
Tbe-te-gaa  nura-pae-wa-thae  1  ga 
The-te-gan  nura-pae-wathiie !  ga 
1  wae-tin  kae  g'thc-huH  ke  num-pae-wo-thae  !  ga 
Tbe-te-ga»  imm-pae-wa-thae  t  ga. 
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The-te-ga?i,  your  grandfather;  num-pae-wa-lhae,  fearful  to  be- 
hold ;  wae-tin,  club ;  kae,  long ;  g'the-hun,  lifts  his ;  ke,  when. 

Your  Grandfather  fearful  to  behold  is  he !  g^a 
Your  Grandfather  fearful  to  behold  is  he !  ga 
Your  Grandfather  fearful  to  behold  is  he !  ga 
When  your  Grandfather  lifts  his  long  club  he  is  fearful  to  behold !  ga 

Your  Grandfather  fearful  to  behold  is  he !  ga 

It  is  only  in  rituals,  or  the  songs  of  a  religious  ceremony  that  there 
is  ever  any  picturing  of  the  gods,  any  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  stir  the  emotions  of  awe  or  fear.  In  this  song 
not  only  is  Thunder  addressed,  but  his  powerful  ancestors  are 
called  to  mind.  Myths  tell  of  these  wonderful  beings  who  some- 
times descended  to  avenge  wrong  doing  and  this  song  recalls  a  time 
when  Thunder  warred  against  man. 

The  music  of  the  ritual  of  filling  the  Tribal  Pipes  is  lost.  The 
keeping  of  this  ritual  was  the  hereditary  charge  of  certain  members 
of  a  subgens  of  the  In-shtae-sunda  gens,  and  the  last  man  who  knew 
it  died  some  years  ago.  It  was  a  chant  and  was  sung  without 
accentuation  by  the  drum. 

All  the  songs  of  group  I  ai'e  Hubae  wa-an,  sacred  songs  and  were 
the  property  of  certain  subgentes  and  initiated  persons.  Although 
many  of  these  songs,  as  those  of  the  Hae-de  wa-che,  and  the  Sacred 
Pole  were  often  learned  stealthily  by  ear,  no  persuasion  could  in- 
duce a  man  not  of  the  In-kae-sabbae  or  Hunga  gens  to  sing  them  in 
the  presence  of  a  member  of  either  of  these  gentes  ;  it  would  be  as- 
suming a  right  or  tribal  privilege,  and  as  unbecoming  an  Omaha, 
as  for  an  obscure  person  among  us  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  func- 
tions of  an  ofilcial.  It  is  difficultt  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  these 
songs  apart  from  their  appropriate  ceremonies ;  those  here  given 
have  been  obtained  through  personal  friendship  of  the  singers. 

II.    SOCIAL  SONGS. 

Societies  afforded  the  only  opportunities  within  the  tribe  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  social  instinct,  membership  not  being  confined  to 
any  one  gens ;  persons  who  were  not  kindred  could  thus  meet  upon 
terms  of  equality.  The  various  gatherings  were  occasions  for  the 
display  of  talent  and  the  enjoyment  of  applause  or  the  practice  of 
rites  supernatural  in  their  import.  Some  of  the  societies  bore  a 
resemblance  to  our  clubs,  others  were  historical,  religious  or  secret. 
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"ITiesc  itBBOCiAtioiis  embraced  wilhin  their  memberahip  almost  every 
«ilult  man  and  many  women  in  the  tribe. 


The  Poo-g'thun  society  is  said  to  be  one  of  tbe  oldest.  Chiefs 
only  were  eligible  and  a  cnudidato  ooce  admitted  remaiued  a  mem- 
ber until  death.  Tlie  Leader  or  principal  oOicer  was  that  chief  who 
<^>uld  couut  the  great-^st  number  of  valinat  deeds,  therefore  nnlesa 
»  man  kept  up  hiu  war  record  he  coiild  hardly  hope  to  retain  this 
position.  The  office  of  Keeper  of  the  songs  was  held  for  life 
aiid  it  was  the  duly  of  the  incumbent  to  train  his  successor.  The 
eongs  were  the  archives  of  the  society ;  little  more  than  the  name 
of  a  noted  chief  might  be  mentioned  in  the  song  bnt  the  story 
of  tbe  hero's  deeds  was  stored  in  the  Keeper's  memory  and  trans- 
mitter) with  the  song,  thus  the  traditions  of  the  Poo-g'thun  preserved 
s  partial  history  of  the  tribe.  Through  a  sericti  of  coincideuces 
a  superstition  grew  up  that  whenever  the  Keeper  sang  one  of  the 
ohl  songs  death  would  visit  his  family;  members  therefore  became 
loath  to  take  the  responsibility  of  asking  for  tbein,  and  when  the 
request  was  made  it  was  accompanied  by  a  large  gift,  offered  to  atone 
for  any  ill  furtune  which  might  come  upon  the  Keeper,  It  is  said 
that  the  lust  time  the  Kcei>er  sung  an  old  song,  while  he  wna  singing, 
a  Sioux  wnri'ior  crept  stealthily  into  the  camp,  made  bis  way  to 
the  singer's  teat  and  theix;  shot  dead  the  Koejier's  daughter.  The 
society  has  been  extinct  for  about  half  a  century  and  tbe  stories 
connected  with  the  Poo-g'thun  Songs  are  lost ;  no  one  knows  by 
whom  they  t>ere  composed  or  the  events  they  celebrate.  The  songs 
ar«  of  two  kinds  :  those  sung  while  the  men  sat  resting,  and  tliose 
whicb  served  oa  an  accompaniment  to  dancing.' 

In  ^ng  No.  8,  musical  syllaUes  are  used  in  all  the  phrases 
except  in  that  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  second  part.  Eu-du-koo- 
tba,  an  old  word  for  friend  ;  wa-hni-tun-ga,  shield  ;  ae-ab-moc,  tiwy 
Bay.  Wa-lia-tnnga  was  probably  tbe  hero's  name,  and  the  song 
may  record  Ibis  man's  services  as  a  fiieiid  to  the  people,  or  as  a 
shield.  Tlie  song  is  lively,  easily  starts  the  heels,  ami  once  ticard 
is  not  apt  to  be  fot^oll«n ;  the  music  has  by  iheet  qualities  outlived 
ita  burden. 

>  A  AiU  Kcouul  ortbeSocleiieiiofUieOmnJiMteiUbeglTiui  JallieOuuiliaiusiiuKrniOi. 
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T\Ht  worrls  of  No.  9  are  also  few  and  the  hero  whose  war  cry  is 
rc'Oonied  is  now  forgotten. 

8hu-pe-<la  hu-ah-ta  na-zhin ;  thaej 
Shu-pe-da  hu-ah  ta  na-zhin ;  thae^ 

Ah  ae  thae  tha  ! 

Ae  thae  he  thae  ! 
Ae-hae  hu-ah-ta  na-zhin ;  thae^ 

Ae  thae  tha  ! 

Ae  thae  he  thae  ! 

Shu-pe-da,  when  I  come;  hu-ah-ta,  I  shout,  I  cry;  na-zhin, 
stand.  These  scanty  words  convey  to  the  Omaha  the  picture  of  the 
warrior  who,  when  he  reaches  his  place  in  the  battle  line,  shouts 
forth  his  cry  that  sends  terror  to  the  enemy. 

When  I  come  to  my  place  I  shout ;  tha^e^ 
When  I  come  to  my  place  I  shout;  thae^ 

Ah  ae  thae  tha  1 

Ae  thae  he  thae  I 
I  command  as  I  stand  and  shout ;  thae^ 

Ae  thae  tha  ! 

Ae  thae  he  thae  I 

The  following,  No.  10,  is  full  of  spirit  and  defiance,  a  real  war-song. 

Shu-pe-da  wea-wa-ta  tha-wa-thae 
Siiu-pc-da  wea-wa-la  tha-wa-thae 

Pa-tha-ga-ta  I 
Thu  wa  thae  ah  hae  thae  he 

Thae  ah  he  tha^  ! 

Shu-pc-dtt,  when  I  come ;  wea-wa-ta,  where ;  tha-wa-thae,  do  I 
HOiul  them ;  Pa-tha-ga-ta,  to  the  hill  or  mounds.^ 

Where  do  I  send  them  when  I  come  ? 
Where  do  I  send  them  when  I  come? 

To  their  graves  I 
I  send  them  ah  hae  thae  he 

Thae  ah  he  thae  ! 

A  Hoiijj;  so  ftill  of  bravery  could  not  die  iu  the  memory  of  a  peo- 
ple ns  valiant  as  the  Oniahas. 

Tho  war-ory  at  Iho  close  of  these  songs  is  not  vociferous,  but 
HoonuH  lobe  ailiirossod  to  that  particular  guardian  of  the  warrior  which 

^  The  Otuahas  erected  mounds  over  Uieir  dead. 
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bad  appeared  to  him  in  his  fastings  and  whose  token  was  always 
worn  on  his  person  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Such  cries  possessed 
a  subjective  character,  they  roused  within  the  singer  the  memory 
of  his  vigils  when  the  promise  of  supernatural  help  in  time  of  need 
was  given,  they  nerved  him  to  greater  power,  while  they  reminded 
his  enemy  that  he  had  to  contend  with  an  unseen  ally  in  the  battle ; 
they  were  altogether  different  from  the  yell  or  whoop  so  generally 
present  in  Indian  warfare,  and  were  used  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose. 

The  iPoo-g'thun  wa-an  constitute  the  wildest  music  of  the  Omahas 
and,  unlike  other  war-songs  of  the  tribe,  they  are  marked  by  a 
rbythm,  simple  and  forceful,  and  are  quite  in  contrast  with  many  of 
the  Hae-thu-ska  songs  wherein  the  rhythms  are  contesting  and 
complicated. 

HAE-THU-SKA  SONGS. 

The  origin  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  society  is  not  known,  there  is  a 
tradition  that  it  sprang  from  the  Poo-g'thun  and  there  are  reasons 
which  give  weight  to  tliis  view.     A  valiant  record  alone  entitled  a 
man  to  admission  and  promotion  in  the  Hae-thu-ska ;  a  chief  secured 
DO  precedence,  for  the  society  was  democratic  as  to  the  standing  of 
its  members.     Like  the  Poo-g*thun,  the  Hae-thu-ska  preserved  the 
history  of  its  members  in  its  songs ;  when  a  brave  deed  was  per- 
formed, the  society  decided  whether  it  should  be  celebrated  and 
without  this  dictate  no  man  would  dare  permit  a  song  to  be  com- 
posed in  his  honor.    When  a  favorable  decision  was  given,  the  task 
of  composing  the  song  devolved  upon  some  man  with  musical  talent. 
It  has  happened  that  the  name  of  a  man  long  dead  has  given  place 
in  a  popular  song  to  that  of  a  modern  warrior ;  this  could  only  be 
done  by  tlie  consent  of  the  society,  which  was  seldom  given  as 
the  Omahas  were  averse  to  letting  the  memory  of  a  brave  man  die. 
There  are  a  few  songs  that  carry  two  names,  the  old  being  still 
remembered,  although  a  new  name  is  gradually  taking  its  place. 
This  overlapping  offers  a  dew  as  to  the  age  of  the  song,  since  a 
tuan's  name  would  not  be  dropped  during  the  life  time  of  any  near 
kindred ;  it  seems  safe  to  date  such  songs  fully  fifty  years  prior  to 
the  substitution  of  the  new  name.     Although  the  Haethuska   had 
Ho  office  of  '"Keeper  of  the  songs,"  the  songs  were  transmitted  from 
One  generation  to  another  with  care  as  was  also  the  story  of  the 
cleeds  the  songs  commemorated.    The  singing  was  by  selected  mem- 
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bers  assisted  by  a  few  women,  who  sat  around  the  drum ;  some  of  the 
songs  were  sung  by  the  whole  assembly,  particularly  those  used 
in  the  opening  and  closing  ceremonies. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  comprised  a  Leader,  a  Herald  and 
two  Servers  who  held  their  places  for  life,  or  until  they  resigned. 
The  meetings  of  the  Society  generally  took  place  once  a  month, 
but  there  were  no  stated  times.  The  Herald,  on  the  evening  of  a 
meeting,  four  times  sounded  the  call  ^^Hae-thu-ska  I"  prolonging 
the  last  syllable  which  echoed  among  the  hills  and  woods,  produc- 
ing an  effect  not  unlike  soft  modulating  chords.  The  fii'st  act  after 
the  members  were  gathered  together  was  the  preparation  of  the 
charcoal  for  blackening  the  face  in  honor  of  Thunder.  Song  No.  11 
was  sung  as  the  box  elder  wood  charred  upon  the  fire. 

Nun-g'thae  thae-tae 

He-tha-ke-u7i-tae 

Thu7i-ah-he-dae. 

Nun-g'thae,  charcoal ;  thae-tae,  this  standing  before  me.  He-tha- 
ke-un-tae,  to  paint  or  decorate  himself  with ;  thun-ah-he-dae  from 
uw-tha-he-dae,  I  wearily  wait  or  wait  until  I  am  weary.  The  song 
implies  that  the  warrior  is  weary  waiting  for  the  time  when  he  shall 
go  forth  to  fight  under  the  shadow  or  protection  of  Thunder,  the 
god  of  War.  The  music  expresses  the  eagerness  of  the  warrior  and 
suggests  the  tremulous  movement  of  the  leaves  just  before  a  thun- 
der storm. 

After  the  painting  of  the  face  the  pipe  was  filled  and  then  pre- 
sented to  the  zenith  and  the  four  points  of  the  compass  as  the  as- 
sembly  joined  in  the  following  prayer  No.  12  : 

Wa-kan-da  tha-ne  ga  thae  kae. 
Wa-kan-da  tha-ne  ga  thae  kae. 
Wa-ka7i-da  tha-ne  ga  thae  kae 
Ae-ha  tha-ne  hin-ga 

Woe  tho  hoe  tlio 

Wa-ka7i-da,  God ;  tha-ne  from  ne-ne,  tobacco ;  ga,  here ;  thae, 
this  ;  kae,  long ;  ae-ha,  now ;  hin-ga,  from  in-ga,  to  draw  with  the 
lips.  Wa-kan-da,  we  offer  tobacco  in  this  pipe,  will  you  accept  our 
offering  and  smoke  it?  is  the  meaning  of  the  words.  This  prayer 
concluded  the  opening  ceremonies. 

The  evening  was  spent  in   social   converse,  interspersed  with 
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^«ng9  sung  as  tlie  members  sat  at  rest ;  tlatioe  songs  were  struck  up 
«::*«cfl9ionally,  eacli  dancer  acting  onL  Lis  personal  experiences,  or 
■^-Lestori'oflhesong  tliatwas  being  sung.     Wlien  a  name  occurred 
■*  n  asong  llie  driim  censed  and  tlie  voices  alone  earned  tlie  music. 
^^ood  was  always  prepared  in  tlie  presence  of  the  asaembly  ;  when 
"St  was  ready  to  be  served  No,   13  was  sung,  wliile  tlie  servers  per- 
formed a  dauce  peculiar  to  tliis  part  of  tlie  evening's  ceremony. 
Oil  lian  thae-tae  ne-dae  tha. 
En -da- k  00- til  a  ne-dae  tlio. 
On-ban,  cooked  food,  or  the  one  wlio  cooUb  tbe  food  fur  a  com- 
pany;   thae-tne,  tliia;   ne-dae,  it  is  cooked.     En-da-koo-lba,  tbe 
Bftme  old  word  for  friend  as  that  used  in  the  Porg'lhun  song  No.  8  i 
tlio,  a  substitute  for  the  oratorical  tba,  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
aentence.     The  words  proclaim.  Friend,  the  food  ia  cooked. 

After  supper,  dance  and  resting  songs  were  sung,  dramatic 
dances  accompanying  the  former.  Well  on  in  the  night,  Ihe  cere- 
monies were  brought  to  a  close  liy  the  entire  company  singing  the 
song  of  dismissal  No.  14.  Willi  the  beginning  of  the  song  tlie 
members  arose,  and,  at  the  second  part  tliey  moved  slotvly  around 
Ibe  fire  singing  as  tliey  walked  ;  the  tluid  of  tlie  feet  answered  to 
tlie  drum  as  Ihe  warriors  passed  out  into  the  night,  and  the  final 
note  was  struck  as  the  last  man  emerged  from  the  lodge.  The 
meetings  of  the  Uae-thu-ska  opened  and  closed  with  chorals  of  a 
rtligiOua  character;  in  these  ceremonial  songa,  as  well  as  in  other 
music  pertaining  to  War,  we  see  how  closely  allied  were  War  and 
religious  ceremonies  among  the  Omalias.  Th&  music  of  No.  14  ia 
worthy  of  note ;  so  is  the  harmony  insisted  upon  by  the  Indians  as 
necessary  to  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  aoug  when  it  is 
rendered  upon  the  piano.  The  words,  though  simple,  show  why  the 
Omabae  demanded  fuller  chorda  forthemarchof  tbe  warriors  around 
the  lodge  than  for  the  call  to  rise  aud  stand,  preparatory  to  moving 
out  under  the  stars. 

Ilin-da-koo-tha  na-zhin  tliae. 
Bin-da  koo-tha  na  zhin  tluie. 
Ilin-du-koo-tha  ua-zbin  thae. 
Ae-ha  na-zhi»  ho-tba-mnc  tho  hoe  lltae. 
Hin-da-koo-tba  ma-thin  thae.  elc> 

Hiii'da-koo-tha  is  the  same  old  word  nsed  in  the  oereraonial  aong 
Mo.  18,  tbe  letter  h  is  prefixed  to  give  musical  effect  and  an  added 
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meaning  to  the  word  En-da-koo-tha ;  the  members  of  the  Hae- 
thu-ska  were  friends  bound  together  by  experiences  and  deeds  that 
had  proved  each  one's  valor  and  dependence  upon  the  unseen  pow- 
ers, those  forces  that  help  and  protect  man  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
the  word  recognizes  this  tie :  na-zhin,  stand ;  ae-ha,  now ;  he-tha- 
mae,  they  say,  they  will.  In  the  second  part  the  only  change  is 
the  substitution  of  ma-thin,  to  walk,  for  the  word  na-zhin,  to  stand. 
Song  No.  15. 

Zhin-thae  sha-e-be-thae 

Zhin-thae  sha-e-be-thae 
Nun-dae  wae-ga-thun-ga  ta-ba-dan 

Zhi7i-thae  sha-e-be-thae  tho  hoe  tho-e 
Ta-hae-zhin-ga  Hae-thu-ska  ga-hae-dan. 
Nun-dae  wae-ga-thun-ga  ta-ba-dan. 

Zhi7i-thae  sha-e-be-thae  tho  hae  tho. 

Zhin-thae,  elder  brother;  Sha-e-be-thae,  and  Sha-e-ba-dan  are 
modifications  of  Sha-e-eha,  they  are  coming ;  Nu»i-dae,  heart ;  wae- 
ga-thun-ga,  to  test  our;  ta-ba-dan,  that  they  may;  ga-hae-dan, 
when  he  made.    The  song  may  be  translated : 

When  Ta-hae-zhin-ga  was  the  Leader  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  he 
made  this  saying : — Brother,  they  are  coming  to  test  our  hearts 
or  courage. 

The  song  is  very  old.  The  most  aged  men  to  be  found  in  the 
ti'ibe  ten  years  ago,  had  heard  it  when  they  were  boys  sung  by  old 
warriors.  The  name  in  the  text  was  being  supplanted  three  gen- 
erations ago  by  that  of  Ne  koo-the-b'than,  and  still  later,  Han-dan- 
ma- thin,  who  fought  valiantly  against  the  Pawnees  over  fifty  years 
since,  was  honored  by  having  his  name  occasionally  introduced  in 
the  song. 

Song  No.  16. 

Hae-thu-ska  thin-ga-bae 
Hae-thu-ska  thin-ga-bae 
Hae-thu-ska  thin-ga-bae 
Gha-gae  ah-thin-hae  tho  hae  tho-e 
Te-thu  the-shan  thin-ga-bae 
Hae-thu-ska  thin-ga-bae 
Gha-gae  ah-thi7i-hae  tho  hae  tho. 

Hae-thu-ska,  the  members  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  Society ;  thin-ga- 
bae,  they  are  naught,  or,  they  are  dead  ;  Gha-gae,  I  weep ;  ah-thin- 
hae,  I  walk ;  Te-thu,  the  village ;  the-shan,  around. 
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Tilts  old  song  was  composed  at  a  time  when  so  mnny  of  llio 
Omnlia  nnrriors  bad  becD  slain  Ibtit  the  HAe-tljii-Bka  Society  ad- 
journed its  meetings  until  the  period  of  mourning  whb  over ;  wLen 
the  members  tame  together  agJiin,  tiiis  song  was  sung  in  memory  of 
the  (Itiys  when  men  went  aliout  the  village  neepiiig  for  the  brave 
comrades  who  had  fallen  iu  buttle  and  were  seen  no  more.  I  have 
heard  old  men  sing  this  song  in  a  low  tone  as  they  sat  by  tlie  fire, 
tears  in  their  faded  eyes,  their  Ihonghta  upon  the  rdemls  who  had 
gone,  and  the  days  that  could  never  return.  The  double  drum 
beala  are  not  here  represented  because  to  our  ear  they  would  detract 
from  the  feeling  esprcssed  in  the  music,  and  prevent  an  understand- 
ing of  the  pathos  of  the  song.  The  thirty-second  notes  as  rendered 
by  the  lodiun  suggest  the  catching  of  the  breath  in  sobs. 

SoDg  No.  17. 


HI  v.u-v.u.i  i.n..-tlm-pae  he-we-tha  ga 
Tun-gae-ah  du-dun  nnii-tha-pae  lie-we-Uia  ga 
'   ""~  ■""  ""  "■ " "  he-we-tha  ga 


Tun-gae-ah  da-du: 

li  da-du 

im-ba  ya-duvt  ut.— nt^-Ljiu  g^ 
Sun  naH-lha-pae  he-we-tha  ga 
ba  ya-dan  he-we-tha  ga. 


_  ..H-gae-i 
Tun-gae-ah  da-dun 
Tun-gae-; 


Tan-gae,  my  sister ;  ah,  calls  the  attention  of  the  one  addressed ; 
da-dnn,  what;  nan-tha-pae,  fear  you  ;  he-we-tlia  ga,  tell  me  ;  um-ba, 
day;  ya-dan,  coming. 

My  sister!  tell  me  what  it  is  you  fear  as  the  day  dawns? 

The  song  is  old.  It  was  sung  slowly  while  the  memlicrs  sat  at 
rest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Hae-llm-ska,  and  it  was  also  one  of  the 
songs  sung  as  the  men  went  out  to  fight,  "  Sister"  (lersonates  the 
women  of  the  tribe.  "What  can  they  fear  when  tlie  warriors  are 
gatherad  for  their  protection."  The  song  is  knightly  in  its  sentiment. 

Song  No.  18. 

Um-ba  tliae-na  nn-ge-tun-ba  ga 

Cm-ha  thae-na  un-ge-tun-ba-gae  Tun-gae 

Um-ba  thae-na  un-ge-tun-ba-gne  tho  hae 

Hae-lliu-ska  na  tae-be-ae-dae 

Fa-hae-tae  ah-ke-he-b'tha 
Um-ba  thae-na  nn-ge-tun-ba  gae  tho  haellio, 

Um-ba,  day :  thae-na,  this  only ;  un-ge-tun-ba  gn,  look  at  me 
who  Mong  to  you,  tun  ia  fVom  dun-bae,  to  see,  ge  gives  the  pos- 
•easive,  ga  the  imperative;  tun-gae,  sister;  hae-thu-ska,  the  so- 
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ciety  membership  ;  na,  only ;  tae-he-ae  dae,  a  difficult  task  or  duty 
which  one  is  under  obligation  to  perform  ;  pa-hae-tae,  I  make  m}'- 
self,  that  is  I  become  a  part  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  society,  an  ellip- 
tical and  poetic  form.  Ahke-he-b'tha,  I  feel  unqualified,  that  is, 
the  duty  is  difficult  and  although  I  shall  attempt  it  I  feel  my  dis- 
qualifications. "Sister  look  upon  me  who  belong  to  you  for  the  last 
time  to-day,  the  tasks  of  a  member  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  are  difficult. 
I  feel  my  shortcomings,  and  go  forth  for  the  last  time  to-day." 

The  song  was  sung  when  the  members  were  resting,  or  when  the 
Hae-thu-ska,  circling  the  camp,  were  going  forth  to  battle.  Sister 
personifies  the  women  of  the  tribe. 

An  occasion  is  remembered  when,  over  seventy -five  years  ago,  this 
song  was  sung  in  a  fight  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahos,  the 
Omaha  camp  vras  threatened,  and  many  women  saw  their  warriors 
for  the  last  time  as  they  moved  oflT  to  do  battle  for  the  preservation 
of  their  homes. 

Song  No.  19. 

Sha-e-ba-dan  wa-dan-ba  ga 

Sha-e-ba-dan  wa-dan-ba  ga 

Sha-e-ba-da7i  wa-da7i-ba  ga 
Hae-thu-ska  wa-shu-shae  tho  hoe  thoe 

Mun-chu-tU7i-ga  wa-da7i-ba  ga 

Sha-e-ba-dan  wa-dan-ba  ga 

Sha-e-ba-dan  vra-da7i-ba  ga 
Hae-thu-ska  wa-shu-shae  tho  hae  tho. 

Sha-e-ba-dan,  they  are  coming ;  wa-dan-ba  ga,  see  them,  the  syl- 
lable ga  indicates  a  command  ;  Wa-shu-shae,  warriors  or  braves ; 
Mun-chu-tun-ga,  the  name  of  the  man  celebrated  in  the  song. 

See  them  !  they  are  coming. 
Warriors  of  the  Hae-thuska. 
Mun-chu-tU7i-ga !  behold  them 
See  them  I  they  are  coming. 
Warriors  of  the  Hae-thu-ska. 

The  mention  of  Mun-chu-tun-ga  by  name,  when  all  the  warriors 
of  the  Hae-thu-ska  were  addressed  collectivel}',  commemorated  the 
bravery  of  this  one  man  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  enemy. 
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Song  No.  20. 

Ho  eya  ae  ho  loae  Ho  e  ya  ae  Jio  wae,  etc. 
Zhin-ga-wa-shii-sliae  we-gee-the-thae  dan  wa-nuw-hae 
Man-b*thi7i-ah  tho  shu-b'thae-ah  thi7i-ha. 

The  first  lines  are  syllables  having  no  definite  meaning  except 
as  the  music  gives  them  expression.  Zhin-ga-wa-shu-shae,  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  the  song  who  fell  in  battle ;  we-gee-the-thae  dan, 
when  I  remember  you  ;  wa-nu7i-hae,  spirit ;  Man-b*thin-ah,  I  walk  ; 
8hu-b*thae,  I  am  coming;  ah-thi7i-hac,  I  walk. 

The  words  are  modified  and  fitted  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song  and 
are  used  figuratively  rather  than  literally.  The  song  interpreted  is 
Zhin-ga-wa-shu-shae,  when  I  remember  you  I  walk  as  a  spirit,  I 
am  coming  to  become  such  ;  meaning  that  to  avenge  the  killing  of 
Zhin-ga-wa-shu-shae  death  must  be  faced,  and  he  who  avenges  may 
lose  his  life;  but  that  will  not  deter  the  warrior  who  declares  to  his 
friend  "I  am  coming." 

This  old  song  was  used  to  commemorate  a  battle  with  the  Sioux 

some  fifty  years  ago,  and  Nan-kae-nae,  the  name  of  a  warrior  who 

then  fell  was  substituted,  his  mounded  grave  is  upon  the  bluffs  of 

the  Missouri  and  beside  that  grave  I  first  heard  this  song. 

Song  No.  21. 

IIan-thi7i-gae  ae-ah-ma, 

Han-thin-gae  ae-ah  ma, 

Han-thi/?-gae  ae-ah-ma, 

Wa-kan-da  tlii?i-gae  ae-ah-ma, 

Ilan-thin-ga  wae  tho  hae  tho-e 

IIa?i-lhin-gac  ae-ah-ma 

Wa-ka?i-da  thi?i-gae  ae-ah-ma 

Ilan-thin-ga  tvae  (ho  hae  tho. 

An-thin  gae,  I  have  nothing,  literally,  and  so  used  in  ordinary 
speech ;  the  word  in  the  soug,  however,  is  figurative,  I  become  as 
nothing,  vanish,  die  ;  in  the  prefixing  of  II  is  an  attempt  to  express 
the  feeling  of  self  abnegation  in  the  contemplation  of  death ;  ae- 
ah-ma,  they  say ;  Wakanda,  the  god  or  gods ;  thi7i-gae,  nothing, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  an-thin-gae,  the  first  syllable  is  omitted 
on  account  of  the  measure  of  the  line.  The  accents  of  the  words 
are  also  modified  to  suit  the  rhythm  and  Ilan-thin-gae  is  changed 
to  Han-thin-ga  before  the  syllable  ivcie  for  greater  euphony.  These 
words,  if  spoken  colloquially  in  the  order  here  given,  would  be 
without  meaning ;  but,  as  used  in  the  song,  in  a  figurative  and  ellip- 
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tical  sense,  they  become  highly  poetic,  and  take  possession  of  the 
mind.  Their  meaning  is,  the  lives  of  men  are  at  the  command  or 
in  the  keeping  of  the  gods,  when  they  speak,  or  decree,  man  obeys 
or  yields  up  his  life.  The  song  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  Omaha 
tribe,  as  expressing  religious  emotion,  and  its  cadences  are  heard 
when  serious  thoughts  come  to  the  old  or  to  the  man  in  danger. 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  age,  but  it  was  known  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  probably  was  handed  down  from  the 
last. 

This  song  was  sung  by  the  members  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  when 
sittuig  at  rest . 

Song  No.  22. 

Ah-tan  tan-bae  dan  shae-gan  ah-thin-hae  no 
Ah- tan  tan-bae  dan  shae-gan  ah-thin-hae  no 
Ah-tan  tan-bae  dan  shae-gan  ah-thin-hae  no 
Gha-gae-wa-thae  wa-oo  hae-the-gan-ae 
Ah-tan  tan-bae  dan  shae-gan  ah-thin-hae  no 
Ah-tan  tan-bae  dan  shae-gan  ah-thin-bae  no. 

Ah-tan  tan-bae  dan,  when  I  see ;  shae-gan,  likewise ;  ah-thin-hae, 
I  am ;  no,  end  of  sentence  and  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  word 
ha ;  Gha-gae-wa-thae,  name  of  the  man  whose  lack  of  fighting  abil- 
ity is  signalized  in  the  song ;  wa-oo,  woman ;  hae-thegan-ae,  like 
you.  The  song  is  old  and  refers  to  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  left 
his  wounded  comrade  on  the  field  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
whereas  a  brave  warrior  would  have  stood  beside  his  fallen  friend 
and  fought  until  death  or  victory  came.  The  words  of  the  song 
are  scant  and  used  elliptically ;  the  meaning  is,  "when  in  a  conflict^ 
do  I  act  like  you,  Gha-gae-wa-thae,  you  fled  as  a  woman  might 
have  done." 

Song  No.  23. 

Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-ga 
Un-dum-ba-ga  un-dum-ba-ga 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  hae 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  hae 
Um-ba  e-dan  hoo-ma-thun 
We-ae-b*thin  ae-dae  un-dum-ba-ga 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  hae 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  hae 
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Ah-thn-ha,  agnin;  un-dum-ba-ga  or  Um-ba  e-dan,  in  the  comiug 

lay,  or  at  day  dawu,  see  me ;  hoo -raa-thin  they  who  howl.     The 

ong  refers  to  the  wolf,  and  tbe  warrior  here  personifies  himself  aa 

"ft-liat  animal  and  bids  the  people  behold  bim  who,  as  a  wolf,  is  seek- 

&iig  hifi  prey  in  the  morning. 

The  song  was  coni|)o3e(l  by  a  member  of  tbe  In-shta-sunda  gens, 
c^  brave  man,  who  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  a  soldier 
^uard  to  maintain  order  when  the  people  were  on  the  hunt ;  he  would 
"•.liei]  ride  singing ;  "Once  again  yoa  shall  use  your  weapons  upon 
»ne,"  referring  to  the  liabilities  incurriid  in  the  performancii  of  the 
'^duties  imposed  upon  him  us  a  gu.ird.  He  is  said  to  have  shaved  liis 
liair  cloHe  to  his  head  on  these  occasions,  painted  his  scalp  red, 
and  that  wlien  struck  by  any  resbtiug  hunter  no  blood  flowed  from 
The  wound. 
Song  No.  24. 

Ne-ka  we-ta  wa-gan-tha  te-bae-no 
Ne-ka  we-ta  wa-gaii-tha  te-bae-no:  11  : 
Nu-dan-hun-ga  Ish-e-buz-zhe  tha-da-e  tbin-kae-dae. 
Ke-ka  we-ta  wa-gaH-tha  te-bae-no  ;  11 ; 

Ne-ka  is  part  of  the  word  ne-ka -she-ga,  persons  or  people  ;  we-ta, 

part  of  we-we-tn,  my;  wa-gan-tha,  they  want;  te-bae-no,  part  of 

nb-te- be-ah-no,  they  come  :  Nu-dan-hu>i-ga,  Leader;  tha-da-e,  they 

call ;  thin-kae  describes  Ish-e-buz-zhe  aa  sitting ;  dae,  part  of  ae-ae- 

dae,  he  is  the  oue.     The  song  refers  to  the  people  calling  for  their 

noted  Leader  Ish-e-buz-zhe  who  remaiued  sitting  iu  his  tent,  when 

the  enemy  was  approaching  tbe  camp.     The  song  is  oue  of  the 

oUlest  known  and  a  great  favorite,  not  only  for  dancing,  but  because 

of  the  fame  of  Ish-e-bnz-zhe,  wlio  lived  several  generations  ago; 

ilia  eccentricities  form  part  of  the  nursery  lore  of  the  tribe,  bo  to 

spesk,  and  men  tell  of  bis  queer  tmniorous  ways,  his  valor  when 

Oooe  aroused,  and  his  great  physical  power.     A  very  old  man  who 

*lied  in  I8»4,  a  member  of  the  Tae-tLin-dae  gens  and  therefoi-e  a 

^esccadatit  of  Ish-e-buz-zhe,  said  that  his  grandfather's  grandfather 

^rben  be  was  young  saw  Ish-e-buz-zhe.    This  throws  the  song  back 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  the  lowest  computation ;  the 

Xnnn  who  died  in  IS&i  was  born  near  tbe  beginning  of  this  cen- 

■t-ury.     Uifl  statement  was  confirmed  by  another  very  old  man  of 

the  same  gens. 

M.  FAFxas  1  18  808 
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TO-KA-LO   SONGS. 

The  To-ka-lo  society  has  been  extinct  for  many  years.  It  was 
for  a  time  in  great  repute  with  the  warriors ;  its  dances  somewhat 
resembled  those  of  the  Hae-thu-ska.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
this  society  was  its  procession  about  the  ti'ibal  circle,  when  all  the 
members  were  dressed  in  full  regalia  and  rode  their  best  horses  which 
were  elaborately  decorated.  Song  No.  25  was  sung  on  their  last 
parade  as  they  moved  slowly  on  their  curveting  steeds,  to  the  de- 
light of  all  the  boys  in  the  camp ;  many  of  these,  to-day  mature 
men,  recall  the  scene  with  youthful  enthusiasm.  The  music  is 
well  suited  to  the  prancing  step  of  a  spirited  charger.  Very  few 
songs  sun'ive  from  this  society. 

Secret  societies  had  their  songs.  A  few  of  these  and  all  of  the 
Ma-wa-da-ne  songs  were  borrowed  from  other  tribes. 

lA^-OUTIxV  OR   GAME    SONGS. 

Game  songs  are  sung  by  young  men  when  they  gamble  with 
sticks,  pebbles,  or  moccasins  either  for  fun  or  in  earnest.  Nos. 
26,  27,  28  and  29  afford  a  fair  representation  of  these  pretty  and 
spirited  tunes  which  are  repeated  ad  libitum^  much  as  we  use  the 
jig  and  dance  tunes.  Words  are  seldom  employed:  there  are, 
however,  exceptions.  No.  26  is  an  instance.  E-ae  zhinga,  little 
stone;  da-dan  ska-hae,  what  are  you  making?  refers  to  the  tiny 
pebble  which  is  being  dexterously  tossed  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
the  arms  keeping  the  rhythm  of  the  song ;  at  its  end  the  closed 
hands  are  stretched  out  for  persons  to  guess  in  which  one  is  the 
stone  and  so  win  or  lose  a  stake.  The  grace  and  precision  of  move- 
ment together  with  the  liveliness  of  the  music  is  often  very  pleas- 
ing. 

The  alternate  rhythms  in  song  No.  27  are  marked  by  the  chang- 
ing movements  of  those  playing  the  game. 

In  the  song  of  success  No.  29,  the  singer  humorously  asks,  as 
he  gathers  in  the  stakes  he  has  won,  "Friends !  Why  is  it  you  say 
I  am  little  ?'' 

Children  have  songs  of  their  own  handed  on  from  older  sets  of 
playmates  to  the  younger  coming  after  them ;  they  are  sung  during 
games  such  as  ''Follow  my  Leader*'  (No.  30)  when  the  little  ones 
trot  along  keeping  time  to  the  tune. 
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The  Omahtis  have  few  sooga  of  their  own  compoeition  that  ore 
used  simply  for  social  daneiug.  Tlie  llae-kar-nee  of  the  Otoe  are 
favorites  for  this  purpose.     The  following  is  au example  (No.  31). 

THE  WA-WA-V. 

Wa-wan  means  to  sitig  for  some  one  and  is  the  name  given  to 
the  ceremony  connected  wilb  the  Pipes  of  Fellowship, — songs  form 
so  important  a  part  of  the  ritual  that  the  peculiar  pipes  used  in  this 
ceremony  are  called  Ne-ne-ha  wae-ah-wan.  pipes  to  sing  with.  The 
songs  are  accompanied  by  rhythmic  movements  of  the  Pipe  Bearers, 
and  also  of  the  Pipes,  which  are  swayed  to  the  nm->ic.  These  mo- 
tions are  termed  Ne-ne  ba  ha-zhau,  shaking  the  Wa-wan.  pipes.  As 
the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  Pipes  and  tiieir  Bearers  have  always 
attracted  the  attt'ntion  of  white  observers,  the  ceremony  has  been 
characterized  by  them  as  a  "Pipe-dance"  or  "Calumet  dauce,"where- 
aa  the  performance  does  not  convey  to  the  Omaha  mind  the  idea 
of  a  dance,  nor  do  the  movements  really  resemble  Indian  dancing, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
takes  place  on  the  fourth  night. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Wa-wan  consists  of  the  formal  presentation 
of  the  Wa-wan  pipes  by  a  man  of  one  gens  to  a  man  of  another 
gens,  or  a  man  of  one  tribe  to  one  of  another.  By  means  of  this 
Ceremony  the  two  men  become  bound  by  a  tie  equal  in  strength  and 
obligation  to  that  between  father  and  son.  The  man  who  presents 
tlie  Pipes  is  called  Wa-waii  ah-ka,  the  one  who  sings ;  the  man  who 
receives  them  is  spolien  of  as  Ab-wan  e-ah-ka,  the  one  who  is  sung 
to.  The  Wa-wan  ah-ka  must  be  of  good  standing  in  his  tribe  as 
Vuost  also  be  the  recipient  of  the  Pipes ;  otherwise  the  chiefs  would 
Refuse  to  permit  the  Wa-wan  to  take  place,  and  their  consent  is 
k-equisite  to  the  inauguration  of  the  ceremony. 

As  a  considerable  expenditure  of  property  is  necessary  for  the 
presenting  and  receiving  of  the  Pipes,  a  man  undertaking  the  cere- 
Xnony  mentions  his  plan  to  his  kindred  who  contribute  toward  the 
ISun-ga  wa-in,  or  gifts  which  go  with  the  Pipes,  and  in  the  same 
"^tny  the  man  who  receives  the  Pipes  calls  on  his  kindred  to  help  in 
snaking  the  return  gifts.  These  gifts  all  count  in  a  man's  tribal 
ftiODors  and  are  all  made  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  fellowship. 
The  Wa-waH  ah-ka  provides  the  two  Pipes  :  these  are  ceremonially 
made,  with  secret  ritual,  are  not  used  for  smoking,  have  no  bowl, 
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and  are  orDamented  with  paint  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  every 
tint  and  article  in  their  construction  being  emblematic.  There  is  a 
crotched  stick,  Zhan-zha-ta,  for  the  Pipes  to  rest  upon ;  also  two 
gourd-rattles,  Pae-g*  hae,  and  a  bladder  tobacco  pouch,  Ne-ne- 
bakh-tae,  around  each  of  which  is  painted  a  symbolic  device,  a 
circle  representing  the  horizon,  with  four  projecting  lines  indicating 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  or  the  four  winds ;  a  whistle  made 
from  the  wing  bone  of  an  eagle,  Ne-thu-dae ;  three  downy  eagle 
feathers,  Hink-hpae,  and  the  skin  of  a  wild  cat  having  the  claws 
intact,  In-g'thun-ga-ha.  The  skin  forms  the  case  or  covering  for 
the  Pipes  and  the  other  ceremonial  articles. 

A  Wa-wan  party  usually  consisted  of  from  eight  to  twelve  men 
and  they  sometimes  traveled  over  two  hundred  miles  to  reach  their 
destination.  They  were  never  in  fear  of  hostile  attacks  by  the  way, 
war  parties  turning  to  one  side  and  letting  the  Pipes  of  Fellowship 
pass  in  i)eace. 

The  Wa-wan  has  been  observ^ed  by  many  tribes  of  different  lin- 
guistic stocks.  Marquette,  in  1672,  says  that  the  Calumet  is  "the 
most  mysterious  thing  in  the  world.  The  scepters  of  our  kings  are 
not  so  much  respected,  for  the  Indians  have  such  a  reverence  for 
it  that  one  may  call  it  the  God  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  arbiter 
of  life  and  death."  .  .  .  '*One  with  this  Calumet  may  venture 
among  his  enemies  and  in  the  hottest  battles  they  lay  down  their 
arms  before  this  sacred  pipe.  The  Illinois  presented  me  with  one  of 
them  which  was  very  useful  to  us  in  our  voyage." 

Marquette's  description  of  the  ceremony  he  witnessed,  making 
due  allowance  for  his  lack  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  Indian 
religious  customs,  indicates  that  there  has  Vieen  little  change  in  the 
Wa-wan  as  seen  two  hundred  years  ago  among  the  Algonquin  stocks^ 
and  its  observance  by  the  Omahas  within  the  last  decade. 

The  ceremony  is  replete  with  symbolism,  from  the  rule  which  in 
token  of  humility  restrains  the  members  of  the  party  from  washing 
their  faces,  to  the  employment  of  the  little  child,  Hunga  (the 
Ancient  or  Leader),  from  whose  hands  the  gifts  are  bestowed  which 
count  as  honors  to  their  donors,  and  over  whose  head  the  teachings 
of  peace  are  delivered,  and  the  groove  along  the  pipe  stem  pointed 
out  as  the  straight  path  bright  with  sunshine  and  happiness  for  him 
who  will  pursue  it.  Said  an  Omaha  to  me,  "The  eagle  whose  feath- 
ers deck  the  Pipes  and  the  wild  cat  whose  skin  is  their  covering 
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'  are  fierce  creBtares  that  do  not  fail  of  their  prey,  but  in  the  Pipes 
all  tbeir  pon-er  is  turned  from  destruction  to  the  making  of  peace 
among  men," 

Tile  movemeata  of  the  Fipia  represent  the  eagle  rising  from  its 
neat  and  its  flight  on  this  mission  of  fellowship  and  peace ;  the  songs 
constantly  refer  to  the  eagle,  to  the  clear  sky  symbolic  of  peace  and 
the  good  that  is  brought  man  by  his  becoming  as  one  family,  or  as 
one  of  the  song  says  "bound  by  a  tie  stronger  than  the  one  of  the 
IhhIj" — nieauiiig  that  between  father  and  son.' 

>>ong  No.  32  was  sung  eti  route  before  ibe  party  dispatched  the 
runners  to  carry  their  gift  of  tobacco  to  the  man  to  whom  Lhey  in- 
tended to  present  the  Pipes.     The  words  mean,  "Whom  do  1  seek." 

As  the  messenger  from  the  man  who  has  accepted  the  tobacco 
apjiroachcs  the  \Va-wa«  party  lie  is  greeted  with  song  No.  33; 
the  words  are,  "This  I  seek."  There  is  a  double  meaning  in  this 
song;  it  implies  that  those  bringing  the  Pipes  seek  lo  give  the  assur- 
ance of  peace  to  the  gens  they  are  to  visit,  and  that  fellowship  is 
also  souglit  by  those  about  to  entertain  the  Wa-wait  pai-ty. 

After  due  preparation  the  men  move  on  to  the  village,  generally 
alMut  half  a  mile  or  so  distant,  preceded  by  the  Pipe  Bearers  in 
ceremonial  costume,  and,  as  they  near  the  village  the  Pipes  are 
swayed  to  song  No.  34,  which  is  sung  four  times.  All  the  Wa- 
wan  songs  are  thus  repeated.  This  song  is  the  first  in  the  ritual 
to  mention  the  eagle.  The  words  say  :  "We  have  reached  there, 
the  mother  screams  returning ;"  meaning,  after  our  long  juurney  we 
Dear  the  place  to  which  we  havecome  to  bring  peace  and  lay  the  Ptpea 
at  rest,  and,  as  the  motlier  eagle  screnms  on  her  return,  that  her 
young  may  know  of  her  coming,  we  sing  as  we  come  bringing  peace. 

Having  enl«red  the  village  the  visitors  halt,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, again  advance  directing  their  steps  towanl  the  lo<ige  set 
ftpu-t  for  the  ceremony.  They  move  to  the  beautiful  song  No.  35 
tbat,  once  heard,  can  hardly  he  foi^otten.  The  words  are,  ''This  is 
the  one  or  only  good,"  meauing.  The  peace  and  fellowship  which  I 
bring,  ie  the  one  good  gift  for  man. 

At  the  back  of  the  lodge  a  place  is  sot  apart  for  the  Pipes  where 
tbcy  aie  laid  at  rest  in  a  ceremonial  manner,  certain  forms,  move- 

i  ABkcnnunloflhltMramnny  WMimbllihedlii  the  XVt  Rriuinnr  ll>a  PeBbodf  Mu- 
iMHtof  Anwrloim  Archini.liigyiiuil  Etl'iiulo|[rirB'>"°l'*<lillUanii1  diiily  hHVaohawna 

Uw  dtulla,  or  Itac  lj«:iiing  oC  [lie  carenionj  U|iu»  ilie  mbnl  argnDliBlloii. 
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ments  and  positions  being  carefully  observed.  The  Bearers  take 
their  station  just  behind  the  Pipes,  and  remain  there  during  the 
three  days  and  nights  required  for  the  full  performance  of  the  cer- 
emony. * 

The  Bearer  of  the  wild-cat  skin  lays  it  on  a  prepared  space  upon 
the  floor  of  the  loilge,  and  the  Pipe  Bearers  sing  the  songs  belonging 
to  the  ceremony  of  laying  down  the  Pipes ;  the  Pipes  are  swayed 
high  over  the  skin,  then  sweep  lower  and  lower,  rising  and  falling 
and  circling  as  docs  the  eagle  over  its  nest.  With  the  final  cadence 
of  the  last  song  the  Pipes  are  laid  one  end  resting  on  the  skin  and 
the  mouth-piece  leaning  on  the  crotched  stick,  which  is  thrust  in 
the  ground  at  the  head  of  the  wild-cat.  Under  the  feather  orna- 
ments of  the  Pipes  the  rattles  are  placed. 

There  are  several  songs  belonging  to  the  act  of  laying  down  the 
Pipes ;  two  of  the  more  popular  ones  are  given,  Nos.  36  and  37. 
There  are  no  words  except  Hurj-ga,  and  this  refers  to  the  impoitant 
part  in  the  ceremony  borne  by  the  child  Hunga. 

No.  38  is  always  sung  at  the  final  resting  of  the  Pipes  on  the 
cat-skin  and  crotched  stick. 

When  the  Ah-wan  e-ah-ka,  the  man  who  receives  the  Pipes,  ar- 
rives in  the  lodge,  the  ceremonies  are  renewed ;  the  Pipes  are  cere- 
monially raised,  the  Bearers  lifting  and  holding  them  in  the  left 
hand,  taking  the  rattles  in  the  right — the  Pipes  are  first  waved  near 
the  ground,  then  higher  and  higher  until  during  the  final  song  they 
are  well  up  and  represent  the  eagle  ready  for  flight. 

Song  No.  39  suggests  the  eagle  stirring,  and  lifting  itself  from 
the  nest ;  as  the  wind  blows  the  branches  of  the  trees,  so  the  Pipes 
are  raised  and  the  song  slirs  the  hearta  of  the  people.* 

Among  the  Pawnees  it  is  the  custom  to  explain  many  of  the  songs, 
that  they  may  be  more  heartily  enjoyed. 

The  highly  poetic  character  of  the  Wa-wan  songs  and  of  this 
entire  ceremony  is  native ;  nothing  has  been  borrowed  from  our 
own  race  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  The  ethical  teachings 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  Indian  ideals  which  here  reach  some 
of  their  highest  expressions. 

1  The  Rieat  clmngo  which  has  overtakeD  the  Imlian  in  his  mode  of  living,  his  present 
fariuin)?  life,  prcvcutH  those  lenf;:lhy  ceruinoniei  ami  one  aacrnoon  and  evening  is  all 
that  can  now  bo  given  to  the  Wa-wan  under  the  new  conditions. 

'The  sifrniilcation  or  tliese  songs  was  K>^<^n  me  by  Indians  initiated  in  the  ritiml  of 
the  ceremony.  AlthoiiKh  thoy  are  frequently  witliout  word8,  or  witii  only  fragmentary 
syllables,  their  meaning  is  inculcated  and  treasured  by  the  people. 
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There  are  spveral  songs  belonging  to  tbe  ritual  of  niiaiug  the 
Tipcs.  No.  40  is  the  one  always  sung  at  the  close  of  this  movemcDt 
and  its  fiual  esultaut  phrane  iudicates  tlie  eagle  fully  risen  ready 
for  the  onward  flight,  which  is  typical  of  the  sending  out  over  the 
people  the  message  of  peace. 

At  tbe  close  of  tbe  song  tbe  I'ipe  Bearers  turn  to  the  left  and 
with  Blow  rhythmic  steps,  face  the  people  flitting  in  groups  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  lodge,  the  drum  follows  accompanied  by  a  few 
singers  and  the  choral  No.  41  is  sung;  the  Pipes  ns  they  are  borno 
past  are  waved  over  the  heads  of  the  men  and  women  who  join  in 
the  Bong,  until  the  entu'e  lodge  is  vibrating  with  this  majestic  hymn 
of  welcome  to  peace.  The  woi-ds  are  few,  broken,  changed  and 
elliptical :  "This  is  what  is  given,  what  is  brought  to  you  — peace, 
brotherhood."  "Tbe  Pipes  are  of  God  !"  said  an  old  Indian  to  me 
at  the  close  of  this  song. 

The  Pipes  are  generally  carried  four  times  about  the  lodge,  a 
new  song  is  sung  for  each  circuit,  each  song  being  repeated  four 
times ;  a  pause  follows  the  close  of  the  repetition  of  each  song, 
while  the  singers  hall  for  a  moment.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
these  cliorals — some  of  them  very  spirited,  some  full  and  solemn, 
some  delicate  and  tender  as  No.  42.  The  words  are  few.  Kae- 
tha  means  the  clear  sky  ;  een-tun-ee-nae,  now  comiug.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  song  was  given  me  by  Indians  who  were  responsible 
snd  well  versed  in  the  ceremony.  "The  clear  sky,  the  green  fruit- 
ful earth  is  good,  but  peace  among  men  is  better."  The  music  is 
faithful  lo  the  thought. 

No.  42  A  is  n  favorite  choral. 

Nob.  43  and  44  arc  prayers  for  clear  weather.  Traces  of  ancient 
Sun  worship  are  recognizable  in  some  of  the  symbolic  adommenlB 
of  thePipefl,  and  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  ceremony  wherein  peace 
and  fellowsliip  are  souglit,  the  blessing  of  sunshine  is  considered 
essential;  therefore  if  storms  come  during  the  performance  of  tbe 
Wa-wn»i,  the  [leople  cry  for  the  bajipy  omen  of  the  Buuiighl.  The 
irordsare  broken  and  few,  but  the  choral  No.  44  is  lull  and  solemn. 

After  the  lodge  has  been  ciixiled  four  times  the  Bearers  stand  at 
the  back  of  the  lodge  lacing  the  place  assigned  to  the  Pipes.  Then 
ftallow  the  songs  in  the  ritual  of  laying  down  the  Pipes,  and  when 
the  PipcB  are  at  rest,  speeches,  gifts  nod  other  ceremonial  acts  take 
place.     Generally  the   Pipes  are  taken  up  and  the  lo*lge  circled 
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twice  (luring  the  first  three  evenings ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  fourth 
night  are  different. 

The  examples  of  Otoe  Wawan  songs  are  of  interest  musically. 
The  first  two,  Nos.  46  and  47,  are  sung  as  chorals  while  the  Pipes 
are  can-ied  around  the  lodge. 

The  beautiful  song  No.  48  is  sung  as  the  Pipes  are  laid  at  rest. 
It  is  a  great  favorite. 

Nos.  49  and  50  are  Pawnee  songs.  The  Wa-wan  music  of  this 
tribe  is  good  and  often  quite  spirited. 

On  the  fourtli  night  the  dance  called  I-man-tha  is  performed,  but 
if  for  any  reason  the  ceremony  of  the  Wa-waw  is  not  to  be  complete, 
it  is  brought  to  a  close  prior  to  this  dance  ;  otherwise  the  final  dance 
called  Ba-zha7i  takes  place  the  next  moraing.  The  two  dances  are 
similar  in  movement,  but  the  latter  must  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
little  child,  Hunga.  For  these  dances  two  athletic  young  men  from 
the  Wa-wan  party  strip  to  the  breech  cloth,  and  take  off  the  moc- 
casins ;  a  red  circle,  typical  of  the  sun,  is  painted  on  the  breast  and 
back  and  a  hi7ikh-pae,  downy  eagle  feather,  tied  in  the  scalp  lock. 
The  Pipes  are  handed  to  the  dancers  with  certain  ceremonies,  and 
they  begin  their  dance,  advancing  and  retreating,  each  one  on  his 
own  side  of  the  fire,  and  waving  the  Pipe  high  over  his  head.  The 
movements  are  light,  rapid,  spirited  and  graceful ;  the  songs  are 
different  from  any  used  in  other  parts  of  the  ceremony  and  are 
never  sung  except  for  the  Ba-zhan  or  I-man-tha.  During  this  dance 
the  Pipes  may  be  challenged  and  taken  from  the  dancer  by  some 
one  of  the  entertaining  party,  who  recounts  a  brave  act  or  generous 
deed.  He  then  lays  the  Pipe  down  at  the  spot  where  the  dancer 
was  checked,  and  it  can  only  be  taken  up  or  redeemed  by  some 
one  of  the  Wa-wan  party  who  matches  the  recited  deed  from  his 
own  ex[)erience,  and  restores  the  Pipe  and  the  interrupted  dance 
is  resumed ;  much  mirth  often  comes  in  play  at  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  In  these  songs  there  are  generally  two  divisions,  an 
introduction  and  an  accompaniment  to  the  dancing  movements. 
As  the  dance  requires  great  agility  and  strength  it  is  of  short  dura- 
tion.    No.  51  is  an  example  of  these  songs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  before  sunrise  and  without  break- 
ing their  fast,  the  Wa-wa?i  party  proceed  to  the  lodge  of  the  Ah- 
wa/i  e-ah-ka  taking  with  them  the  third  Hinkh-pae  and  the  clothing 
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bioueht  to  dress  the  little  child  or  Huiiga.  The  Pipes,  borne  by 
Llie  two  itaacera  of  the  prccediug  night,  lead  the  proceBsion  and  the 
men  all  sing  the  ritual  song  No.  52,  The  words  are :  Zhi«-gft,  little 
or  child  1  the,jou;  ou-we-nae,  I  seek.  I  seek  you  little  child  to 
Ije  the  Hutiga. 

At  the  door  a  halt  is  made  ami  song  No.  53  sung.  The  words 
are  :  "I  have  come,  I  seek  you,  child,  it  is  you  1  seek  as  Hunga." 

After  this  the  party  entera  and  one  of  the  yonnger  children  of 
the  Ah-waw  e-ah-ba  is  Landed  over  to  the  Leader  to  lie  dressed  and 
painted.  This  is  done  by  a  man  of  valiant  record.  The  face  is 
patnlrd  red  symbolic  of  the  dawn,  a  black  line  is  drawn  across  the 
forehead  and  down  each  cheek  and  the  nose,  indicative  of  the  ex- 
ppriencp*  of  life  and  death.  While  the  painting  is  being  done,  the 
Pipes  are  swayed  to  song,  No.  54.  The  vtQTtis  are:  Ah-tha-liK, 
adhere ;  thae,  this  i  ah-thae,  I  make  it. 

After  the  painting  is  completed,  while  another  song  No.  55  is 
Buug,  eagle  down  is  sjirinlded  over  the  child's  head  to  symbolize 
the  young  eagle,  and  the  Uinkh-pae,  downy  eagle  feather,  tied 
upon  its  hair.  The  words  of  this  ritual  song  are :  Ab-g'thae,  I 
make  it  stand,  Uunga. 

The  IV'a-wan  nh  ka  or  Leader  of  the  IVa-wan  party  then  selects 
s  man  to  carry  the  Huiiga  to  the  loi^lge  where  the  ceremonies  have 
been  held  during  tiae  past  four  days.  The  man  takes  the  child  upon 
his  bock,  keeping  it  in  place  by  a  blanket  thrown  around  his  own 
ahoulders,  and  walks  before  the  Pipes  and  the  Wa-wan  party  who 
follow  singing  No.  56,  "You  have  the  Hunga."  The  Wa-wan  ah-ka 
takes  his  place  at  the  left  of  the  man,  who  outside  the  door  of  the 
lodge  sits  with  the  Hunga  between  his  knees. 

All  giria  made  to  the  Wa-wan  puily  are  sent  by  children  who  ad- 
vance lending  the  ponies,  and  are  thanked  by  the  HuHga  who 
atrokea  the  left  arm  of  the  messenger.  Sometimes  a  man  In  fnll 
.gala  dress,  well  painted,  hia  horse  also  decorated,  will  ride  up  in 
frtmt  ofUie  Hunga.  and  there  recount  liis  valiant  deeds,  the  drnm- 
mera  responding,  tlien  return  lo  his  lodge,  and  send  bnck  Uie  horse 
u  a  gift  by  tliu  liand  of  his  little  child.  The  day  is  often  far  spent 
before  all  llie  gifts  of  horses  are  gathered  Ingethcr.  Tlie  ceremon- 
ial articles  are  left  with  the  Ah- wan  e-ah-ba  who  lias  become  bound 
to  the  Wa-wan  nh-ka  and  his  genu,  ns  a  son  to  a  fatlier.  The  Wa- 
wan  parly  hasten  to  start  on  ihcir  homeward  Journey,  and  camp 
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half  a  mile  from  the  village,  where  the}'  cook  and  eat  their  first, 
meal,  after  a  fast  of  Dearly  twenty-four  hours. 

THE  FUNERAL  SONO. 

There  is  but  one  funeral  song  among  the  Omahas,  and  it  is  only" 
sung  during  the  obsequies  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has  been  greatly^ 
respected  in  the  tribe. 

U{)on  the  death  of  such  an  one,  the  men  in  the  prime  of  early 
manhood  meet  together  near  the  lo<1ge  of  the  deceaseil,  divest 
themselves  of  all  clothing  but  the  breech-cloth,  make  two  incisions 
in  the  left  arm,  and  under  the  loop  of  flesh  thus  made,  thrust  the 
stem  of  a  willow  twig,  having  on  it  8pra3''s  of  leaves.  With  their 
blood  dripping  upon  the  green  branches  hanging  from  their  arms, 
the  men  move  silently  to  the  lodge  where  the  dead  lies;  there 
ranging  themselves  in  a  line,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  marking 
the  rhythm  of  the  tune  by  beating  together  two  willow  sticks,  they 
sing  in  unison  the  funeral  song  No.  57.  Tliere  is  a  violent  con- 
trast between  the  bleeding  singers  and  their  vocal  utterances, 
for  the  music  in  its  major  strains  suggests  sunshine,  birds  and  ver- 
dure, and  a  fleet,  happy  movement;  nevertheless  there  must  be 
some  latent  harmony' between  the  song  and  the  ceremony.  Music, 
as  we  have  seen,  has,  according  to  Omaha  belief,  power  to  reach  the 
unseen  world.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  man  can  hear  the  song  as  it 
leaves  the  body,  and  the  glad  cadences  are  to  cheer  him  as  he  goes 
from  his  kindred.  He  hears  only,  he  cannot  see,  so  the  song  is  for 
him  ;  the  bleeding  body  is  an  expression  of  the  love  felt  b}'  the  liv- 
ing, and  the  kindred  of  the  dead  can  see  the  blood  and  note  the 
manifested  honor  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Omahas 
to  cease  wailing  at  a  certain  point  in  the  funeral  ceremonies,  for  the 
reason,  they  say,  that  the  departing  one  must  not  be  distressed  as 
he  leaves  his  home  behind  him.  And  it  is  also  customary'  after  a 
death  to  lacerate  the  limbs,  as  the  shedding  of  blood  expresses  how 
vital  is  the  loss.  The  funeral  song  and  ceremony,  savage  as  they 
appear  at  first  sight,  are  really  full  of  tender  unselfishness,  and  in- 
dicate a  strong  belief  in  the  continuation  of  life  and  its  affections. 

III.  INDIVIDUAL  SONGS. 

In  this  group,  under  seven  sub-groups,  are  classed  those  songs 
that,  in  their  origin,  are  expressions  of  personal  feeling  or  appeal. 
They  are  sung  either  as  solos,  or  by  companies  of  persons  who  are 
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ifehoiit  to  oiigflge  in  a  common  action,  or  who  nre  uniled  by  li 

Iteceiveil,  wliile  fasting,  visions  of  a  liite  object. 

I     Siib-groilp  A  comimses  songs  pertaining  to  war.    Tlje 

B>Dr  divisions: 

'      (a)     The  Me-ka-se  wa-a7t,  enng  at  tlic  initiation  of  y 

pe<1iLioD9. 

f     (6)     Tlie  Na-g"Llie  wa-nii,  nsed  wlien  tlie  wiiiTiors  are 

tand  danp^rs  thieatcii  llieui. 

h(c)     Tlie  Wae-toH  wa-nn,  (jlianted  liy  the  woi 
tliewar-pntli. 
(J)     The  Wae-wa-clie  wa-nn,  tlie  song  of  liiumpli  over  tLe  fallen 
remy,  aiiiig  alter  the  retnrn  of  a  auecessful  war  parly. 
Tbe  songs  of  tbia  group,  alUiougli  taking  tlieir  rise  in  personal 
j)Axj>eriences  or  emotions,  are  not  consiHei'ei)  as  tbe  sole  property  of 
Ithe  cocD|>o8er,  bnt  can  be  learned  anil  snns  ^y  the  people. 
'(     Suh-gronp  B  contains  songs  of  mystery  wliicli  direetly  nppenl  to 
fUiennseen  forces  nliitih  snrronnil  man,  anil  these  arrange  iLcmselvea 
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(a)  The  tribal  prayer. 

(b)  Songs  thai  came  to  a  youth  rhiring  hia  fasting  vigil,  at 
lihiclititae  the  Powers  app<<nled  to  revealed  thcmaolvea  lo  llie  sup- 
pliant in  some  particular  form ;  and  aonga  thus  given  become  tlie 

intu  by  which  help  and  succor  are  aaked  and  received  in  the 
^nr  of  need.  Later  in  life  the  man  may  ally  himself  to  a  society 
''eompoaeii  of  persona  who  have  received  a  similar  revelation;  for 
^Instance,  those  wlio  have  seen  a  Imrse  in  a  vision  are  eligible  to 
iBembership  in  tlie  Horse  Society,  or  those  to  whom  Tliundcr 
j(yml>ots  came  oan  join  tbe  Tlninder  Society.  Songs  of  this  divis- 
ion  while  they  are  sacred  to  the  man  who  receives  them  can  some- 
IfUniea  be  sung  by  members  of  the  society  to  which  the  man  belongs. 
I  (c)  In  this  division  are  grouped  the  songs  that  in  dreams  come 
m  n  man  together  witli  the  knowledge  and  use  of  medicinal  roots 
MBit  herbs.  Some  of  tlieae  aongs  have  been  handed  down  for  gen- 
nntioris,  butneilhcrsongsnor  knowledge  is  an  iniierilance,  but  is  to 
ht  hiul  by  pni-chase  only  ;  even  a  mother  will  not  impart  to  lier  chil- 
Uren  tblsngeof  roots  without  a  ^itidjiro  ^ko.  The  songa  lielong 
io  the  acts  of  seeking,  galliering  and  preparing  tlie  plants,  they 
■Mj  be  heard  by  any  one,  but  nobody  allempts  to  sing  them  as 
nbvy  are  jirivate  property,  and  so  reapecled  by  old  and  young. 
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Sometimes  persons  having  knowledge  of  certain  remedies  assist  on^v 
another  in  the  management  of  eases,  as  the  Buffalo  doctors  have 
been  knovvn  to  do.     These  men  in  a  vision  of  Buffalo  have  re^ 
ceived  instructions  concerning  a  certain  remed}' efficacious  in  heal- 
ing wounds,  to  be  applied  in  a  particular  manner  and  with  certain, 
ceremonies  which  include  songs ;  the  Buffalo  doctors  are  therefore 
specialists  and  treat  only  wounds.     The  songs  and  the  medicine  go 
together,  and  the  former  would  not  avail  without  the  latter. 

(d)  Tliese  songs  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  division  ixk 
that  they  are  general  in  their  benefits  and  can  give  the  singer  suc- 
cess in  hunting,  in  war,  or  in  any  of  his  undertakings. 

(e)  The  songs  of  this  division  bringhelptothe  hunter  or  trapper; 
they  too  can  be  bought,  and  must  be  sung  after  the  traps  are  set 
or  before  the  hunter  seeks  the  game.  They  have  power  to  entice 
the  animals,  and  cause  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sin<;er. 

SulHgruup  C  comprises  Songs  of  Thanks.  These  are  sung  when 
gifts  are  publicly  bestowed  and  received  ;  they  arc  bought  and  sold. 

Sub-group  D  comprises  songs  that  occur  in  myths.  They  are  the 
delight  of  the  children  who  use  them  in  their  games  and  they  form 
the  only  nursery  music  known  in  the  tribe. 

Sul>-gioup  E  are  the  Wa-oo  wa-a?i.  These  songs  relate  to  the 
adventures  and  experiences  of  3'oung  men  and  women,  and  are  some- 
what of  the  ballad  order. 

Sub-group  F  are  the  Be-thae  wa-an  or  love  songs,  sung  by  young 
men  during  courtship. 

Sub-group  G  :  Flageolet  Music.  The  flageolet  is  the  musical  in- 
strument of  young  men  and  is  principally  used  in  love  affairs  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  maiden  and  reveal  the  presence  of  the  lover. 

SUB-GROUP  A,  SONGS   PERTAINING  TO  WAR. 

(a)  Me-ka-see  wa-aji :  Me-ka-see,  wolf;  wa-an,  song.  The  wolf 
is  the  patron  of  the  warrior ;  the  man  on  the  war-path  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  wolf.  When  a  number  of  men  have  decided  to  go  out 
as  a  war  part}',  they  meet  together  and  perform  the  Me-ka-see  dance 
and  sing  the  Me-ka-see  wa-a?i.  These  songs  are  also  sung  as  the 
warriors  leave  the  village,  going  forth  on  a  long  expedition,  or  when 
the  party  is  travelling  and  in  no  immediate  danger. 

Song  No.  58  was  composed  by  the  Leader  of  a  war  party  when 
he  had  been  a  long  time  away  from  the  tribe  and  all  the  men  wei*e 
homesick.  The  song,  although  giving  vent  to  their  unhappiness, 
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■ms  to  have  cheered  tite  wnrriors,  tliey  persevered  in  llieir  ad- 
-ventni'c  and  retiinied  to  tlic  villugo  willi  tropliiea  ot  tli^ir  Biicceaa, 
Tlie  Boiig  opens  with  sytlflbles  expiesaive  of  war-like  emotion  over- 
Bliadowed  hy  memory  of  the  liome  Bcenen.  Tlie  wonis  are  :  wn-oo, 
■^onien  ;  ali-mn,  tliey  ;  wiie-tlia-Iie-ha,  liuve  gone  Tor  wood  ;  hoo- 
z)m-wn,  are  liappy ;  lite,  rcftlly  or  very;  ma-tliiii-ali  mne-in-tae, 
t.)iey  mustbe  wulkiiig;  tlme-llni,  liere;  wnk1i-pa-tbin,  very  poor;  lite, 
Tery  ;  mum-b'tliin  ali-tliin-liae,  I  walk. 

"The  women  have  gone  to  galher  wood  and  are  having  a  joyous 
time  cliiilting  amid  the  tiees,  while  liere  very  miserable  am  I  walk- 
ing" is  the  picture  conveyetl  by  llie  song  wliiih  doses  with  war-like 
syllables. 

No.  59  commemorates  a  victory  over  tlie  Pawnees,  when  an 
Omaha  war  party  divide<),  and,  simulating  peaceable  white  men  by 
swinging  their  arms  as  they  walked,  approadied  the  Pawnee  villagit, 
and  fell  upon  the  people  before  they  had  discovered  the  ruse. 

The  words  ai'e :  We-tun-gae,  sister;  sae-sa-sa,  trolling;  on- 
tbiin-wu)i-ge-lia,  follows  me. 

The  women  who  accompanied  the  war  party  shared  the  dangers 
and  were  awarded  their  portion  of  the  spoils.  The  song  refers  to 
them. 

In  llie  spng  No.  60,  the  warrior  declares  that  he,  like  the  wolf, 
lias  no  fear  in  venturing  into  distant  and  strange  tanda.  The 
wonis  are  few,  barely  exjiressing  the  sentiment,  the  music  and  syl- 
lables giving  ampllQcntion.  The  song  is  liked  by  brave  men,  and 
is  quite  spijited. 

Me-ko-see,  wolf;  ah-ma,  they;  ma-zhan,  land;  nnm-pa,  fear; 
ba-zlie,  not;  bu,  like  them;  hae-ge-mun,  I  am  so.  The  words  are 
blended  and  modified  in  the  song. 

(b)  Na-g'time  wa-an.  Na-g'thae  means  captive;  the  war- 
rior if  taken  captive  goes  to  his  death,  therefore  the  word  is  to  the 
•oldier  thesynonym  ofdeatii.  Tiieae  songs  are  sung  when  dangers 
Uirealen  and  death  is  near.  They  are  sometimes  sung  by  the 
Leader  to  inspirit  Ihe  men,  or  by  individuals  of  the  party,  who  thus 
Btrenglhen  their  own  courage  to  meet  death.  No.  1,  referreil  to 
on  page  13,  belongs  to  lliis  gi'onp. 

No.  61  is  a  rallying  song.  Ae-de,  there;  un-gn-tliae4ne,  let  us 
go;  ka-gae,  friend  ;  the-lnn-gae,  your  sisters;  niiii-he-tha,  fnglit- 
»ncd  as  in  danger;  he-daii,  when  they;  thun-zae,  but;  ma-lhin-un- 
ga  lliae-tne,  walk  let  ns. 
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Sisters  refer  to  the  women  of  the  tribe  who,  if  not  defended,  or  if 
the  warriors  are  unsuccessful,  will  be  left  exposed  to  the  enemy ; 
hence  the  appeal  "5ae  /  Friend  let  us  go  to  the  rescue,  your  sisters 
are  in  danger,  let  us  walk,  Hae!  Friend  !" 

The  music  suggests  that  the  path  of  duty  is  not  easy,  the  rhythm 
gives  the  call,  the  urgent  appeal  and  the  movement  are  fitted  to 
the  stress  of  feeling. 

No.  62  expresses  the  willingness  of  the  warrior  to  go  forth  to 
fight.  He  wouhl  rise  with  the  dawn,  and  like  the  day  increase  in 
power,  following  his  leader.  Um-ba,  day;  edan,  approaching; 
nan-koo-thae,  hasten ;  hun-the-be-ga,  take  me ;  Nu-dan-hun-ga, 
Leader;  ah-yae-zhum-mae-tho,  they  may  have  said. 

The  day  is  approaching,  Hai !  Nu-daii-hun-ga  hasten  to  lead  mc 
forward. 

Song  No.  63  tells  its  own  story — words  and  music  being  closely 
woven  about  the  thought  of  death.  E-bae-tan,  to  go  around,  as 
around  an  obstacle  or  to  circumvent  a  threatened  disaster ;  thi7i- 
gae,  none ;  ish-ah-ga,  old  men  ;  ma,  the  plural ;  wa-gun-za-be-dan, 
when  they  tell ;  shae-ah,  yonder ;  he-be-tae,  reached  that  first ;  ah- 
buz-zhe-tae,  have  not  said  ;  Nu-dan-hun-ga,  Leader ;  tae-hae,  the  dif- 
ficult, hard  to  accomplish. 

There  is  no  evading  death.  The  old  men  have  not  told  that  any 
one  has  found  a  way  to  pass  beyond  it.  The  career  of  a  Leader  is 
difficult  of  accomplishment. 

(c)  The  Wae-ton  wa-an  are  sung  by  women  in  mature  life  stand- 
ing l>erore  the  lodge  of  a  family,  one  or  more  of  whose  members  are 
on  the  war  path.  The  songs  are  accompanied  by  beats  upon  a  raw 
hide,  which  serves  as  a  drum.^  These  songs  are  spoken  of  as  Wa- 
zhin-tliae-lhae ;  this  word  indicates  that  through,  or  by  means  of 
these  songs,  strength,  power,  passion  is  sent  to  the  warrior  assist* 
ing  him  to  be  victorious  in  battle.  The  family  thus  remembered 
bestow  gifts  upon  the  singers,  who  by  these  Wae-ton  wa-an  have 
helped  the  distant  husband  or  brother  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

No.  64.  The  words  of  the  song  are  few  and  used  elliptically. 
Nu-da7i-hu7iga,  Leader ;  wa-shu-shae,  brave  ;  sua  yae,  are  always ; 
ae-de-he-ke,  when  he  arrives.     The  meaning  is:  When  one  is  a 

1  At  the  Snn  dnnco  among  the  Dakotas  the  song,  sung  at  the  beginning  of  that  part  of 
the  ceieinon}'  when  the  men  are  tortured  at  the  pole, is  led  by  women  who  hold  aB  they 
beat  it,  a  raw  Itide,  in  place  of  a  drum. 
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Xieader  he  must  always  bo  brave,  and  when  he  (the  one  of  whom 
the  women  sing)  roaches  the  enemy  lie  will  not  fail  to  be  brave. 

No.  65.  This  song  is  serious  and  replete  with  feeling ;  note  the 
change  of  time  in  connection  with  the  meaning  of  the  words.  These 
are  not  easy  to  transhite  so  as  clearl}'  to  reflect  the  full  meaning. 
Ka-gae,  Friend  ;  tae-he,  difficult ;  ha-ee  thun-zha ;  they  say  but ; 
Lae  ish-ah-gae,  the  old  men  ;  wa-ga?i-za-be-dan,  when  they  teach 
or  exhort ;  nu,  man  ;  tae,  to  be  ;  tha-thun-ga  ta-dun,  that  you  are 
to  find  out;  shun-tha-the-shae,  that  is  the  reason  you  are  going. 
Friend  !  the  old  men  in  their  exhortations  have  said,  it  is  hard  to 
1)0  a  man,  to  be  able  to  meet  hardships  and  overcome  difficulties; 
to  loarn  this  for  yourself  you  are  now  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 

The  words  in  No.  66  are  few  but  full  of  assurance.  The  open- 
ing phrases  are  accompanied  by  syllables  only,  so  also  the  last 
two,  one  phrase  alone  is  supplied  with  words. 

Ae-de-he-ke,  when  he  gets  there ;  wa-shu-sha,  brave;  meaning 
when  he,  the  warrior  who  has  gone  forth,  reaches  the  enemy  he  will 
be  brave. 

The  words  of  Song  No.  67  are  difficult  to  translate  literally. 
Oo-hae-ke-tha-mae  can  be  rendered  by,  'Hhe}*  gave  him  his  way" 
the  obstinate  person  who  persists  in  the  face  of  the  setting  forth 
b}'  friends  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  course  he  wishes  to  pursue, 
is  at  last  left  to  follow  his  desire,  to  have  his  own  wa}'.  Wa-ba- 
ska  is  a  name  that  was  used  in  this  song  while  its  possessor  was 
on  the  war  path,  but  any  name  can  be  introduced  ;  gha-gae,  cry; 
wa-tha-stan-zheahdan-hae,  did  not  cease. 

He  did  not  cease  to  cry,  or  plead,  so  tliey  gave  him  his  way. 

The  music  of  No.  68  is  Dakotan.  The  song  was  adopted  by  the 
Poncas  who  supplied  their  own  words,  and  the  Omahas  took  it  from 
the  Poncas.  It  was  sung  b}'  the  Dakota  women  when  the  warriors 
moved  out  of  the  camp.  As  it  is  a  foreign  song  among  the  Omahas, 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  Wae-ton  wa-an  and  sometimes  as  a  Wae- 
wa-che  wa-an. 

The  words  are  Ou-ke-tae  ah-ma,  the  tribes;  the-nun-un-ta- 
yae,  that  they  may  hear  you  ;  wash-konae  gun-yahhae,  exert ;  j^ah- 
hae  is  the  woman's  form  of  command.  Exert  yourselves  that  the 
tribes  may  hear  of  your  braver}'. 

{d)  The  Wae-wa-che  wa-a?i  are  songs  of  triumph,  sung  when 
the  dance  around  the  scalp  of  a  fallen  enem}-  is  in  progress.  Parts 
of  these  songs  are  sometimes  sung  by  women  alone. 
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The  music  of  No.  69  is  quite  expressive  of  the  movements  of 
one  carefully  making  his  wa3'  through  the  tall  prairie  grass,  avoid- 
ing observation  that  he  may  successfully  capture  the  horses  ot'  his 
enemy. 

Sha  an  zhiriga,  little  Sioux  ;  shon-gae,  horses  ;  the-ta,  your ;  ou- 
da?i,  good  ;  hoo-wa-nae,  I  seek. 

Little  Sioux,  I  seek  your  good  horses. 

No  70  is  full  of  assurance  and  taunting  and  the  music  is  lively 
and  stimulating  to  pride.  Oo-tha-zha-zhae-gan,  you  emulated; 
in-tae-dae,  and  now,  or  in  consequence ;  tha-ghagae,  you  weep  ;  ou- 
tha-dae,  people  ;  the-shon,  surrounding ;  we-sna-hte,  I  only^ ;  un-wun- 
shu-shae,  I  am  brave.  * 

You  (the  enemy)  emulated  me  (the  Omahas)  and  now  you  cr}'. 
Among  the  surrounding  people  I  (the  Omahas)  only  am  brave — 
because  you  emulated  my  deeds,  you  weep  for  3'our  slain. 

Za7i-zhe-mun-dae,  the  person  mentioned  in  Song  No.  71,  was  a 
very  old  man  when  the  incident  which  gave  birth  to  the  song  oc- 
curred. There  had  been  an  attack  on  the  village,  and  the  enemy 
had  been  driven  off  with  such  vigor  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  slain  on  the  field.  As  the  warriors  rode  toward  the  dead  to 
claim  their  honors,  the  old  man,  Zanzhe-mun-dae,  was  seen  coming 
as  fast  as  his  feebleness  would  allow ;  they  halted  for  liim  to  join 
them,  and  permitted  him  out  of  respect  to  his  age  and  previous 
valiant  career,  to  touch  the  dead,  and  thus  carry  off  one  of  the 
coveted  honors. 

The  words  ah- ma,  he ;  sha-ee,  is  coming,  are  the  only  ones  used  ; 
the  rest  are  s^'llables. 

Song  No.  72  has  reference  to  the  Dakotas  who  were  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Omahas  during  the  present  century.  The 
words  are  modern,  but  the  music  is  old  ;  the  same  is  true  of  other 
TVae-wa-che  wa-an. 

Sha-a7i  zhinga,  little  Sioux ;  ae-ge-zhan-dan,  because  you  have 
done  so ;  Ae-ge-ma,  I  have  done ;  ae-ah-tan,  why ;  tha-gha-gac,  do 
you  weep. 

Little  Sioux,  why  do  you  weep,  because  I  have  done  what  you  have 
done,  that  is,  the  Sioux  attacked  the  Omahas  and  killed  some  of 
the  tribe,  the  Omahas  retaliated  and  the  Sioux  lost  some  of  their 
number.  The  song  asks  why  they  should  mourn  who  have  received 
the  same  treatment  they  gave  to  others. 
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8UB-GR0CP  B,  MTSTERT  SONGS. 

(a)  The  Trilial  Piajer,  No.  73.  is  the  prayer  wliich  is  laiigiit 
tbe  cliilil  when  he  is  sent  Tortli  to  fast  and  pray  alone,  if  liaply  lie 
may  oUain  a  vision  wliich  aliall  lie  a.  help  during  all  his  liTe.  Tliere 
is  only  this  one  prayer  in  the  tribe,  am)  it  is  ap[)li<iable  to  all  sol- 
emn experiences  and  important  events  in  the  life  of  every  one.  It 
is  often  heard  when  the  liglilniiig  flashes,  and  the  thiiuder  rolls, 
and  the  singer  goes  alone  to  lift  up  his  voice  to  the  mighty  powers 
of  tlie  air. 

The  words  ai-e  Wa-knn-da,  GJod ;  thae-thu,  here  ;  Wah-pn-thi7i, 
poor  or  needy;  ali-lan-hae,  I  stand. 
God!  here,  poor  and  needy,  I  stand. 

(ft)  The  spirited  Mystery  song  No,  74  exemplifies  the  movement 
of  the  Horae,  not  any  particular  horse,  but  that  creative  power  or 
force  wliich  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  the  horse.  This  song  may 
l>e  sung  In  time  of  danger  or  when  the  man's  horse  is  to  be  tested 
fls  to  its  B()eeil  or  endurance.  After  tlie  singing  of  this  song  the 
antniid  is  sup[w>sed  to  1>e  reinforced  by  the  spirit  Horse. 

Xun-gae,  gallop ;  sha-tha-mae,  there  they  go ;  shon-gae,  horse , 
vreta,  contractions  of  we-we-ta,  my  or  mine  ;  pa-hux-ga,  first ;  thin, 
the  ;  ae-atima,  Lhey  say. 

There  they  go  gallo[iing. 
My  horse  leading,  lhey  snj'. 
The  word  ae-ah-ma,  th^  say,  at  the  close  of  the  song,  indicates 
that  the  man  is  not  merely  describing  something  he  has  seen,  but 
something  that  has  been  interpreted  to  him  to  mean  that  his  guar* 
dinn,  his  espocint  spirit,  would  lend  him  an<1  bring  liim  to  success. 
In-g'than  wa-an,  or  Thunder  songs,  belong  to  this  subdivision. 
Men  who  sing  these  songs  have  in  their  visions  seen  the  symlwl  of 
Thunder  and  heard  the  song  which  will  have  power  to  reach  the  god 
of  the  storm.     By  these  melo<Hes  rain  can  be  secured  or  the  temjMist 
■tilled,  and  lightning  may  be  called  down  to  destroy  man.     These 
songs  arc  also  sung  in  the  sweat  lodge  during  puritlcation,  or  when 
seeking  to  arrest  death. 

The  words  in  Song  No.  75  speak  of  tbe  Thunder  gods  as  "my 
friends"  and  their  dwelling  place  or  village  is  referred  to  and  they 
are  the  gods  who  are  speaking  in  the  Ihnnder. 
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E-ka-gae,  my  friends ;   e-ah-mae,  they  speak ;  Ta-wan-g'than 
the  village  or  people  of  the  village ;  Wakamla,  gods ;  ma,  plural. 

My  friends  they  are  speaking 

Tlie  people  of  the  village  are  speaking. 

The  gods  they  are  speaking. 

Song  76  has  no  words.     It  is  sung  during  the  Thunder  rites. 

No.  77,  contrary  to  the  usual  manner  of  rendering  these  songs, 
can  be  sung  by  nine  old  men,  all  of  them  Tliunder  dreamers,  as 
they  move  solemnly  around  the  camp  circle  generally  during  the 
night.  The  words  are  somewhat  obscure,  they  s|>cak  of  the  Thun- 
der gods  going  around,  encompassing,  circumventing ;  and  declare 
that  the  gods  make  fearful,  are  themselves  objects  of  fear  to  man. 
The  music  has  a  dramatic  siiggestiveness  in  S3'mpatliy  with  the 
vagueness  of  the  words ;  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  accompani- 
ment of  bells. 

(c)  Songs  in  this  subdivision  find  their  inspiration  in  visions 
which  have  conve^'eil  to  man  a  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants  use- 
ful in  sickness  or  injuries. 

No.  78  is  sung  by  the  Buffalo  doctors  when  attending  a  wounded 
man — during  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  remedy  to  the 
wound.  The  medicine  is  generally  sprayed  from  the  lips  with  con- 
siderable force  so  that  it  may  reach  every  part  of  the  lacerated 
flesh.  The  song  indicates  that  this  mode  of  treatment  was  incul- 
cated in  the  vision. 

^^From  here  do  I  send  it  (the  medicine  to  the  wound)  thus, — in 
this  manner  am  I  bidden  to  send  it." 

Thae-thu-tun,  from  here ;  thae-ah-thae,  do  I  send  ;  Ae-gun,  thus; 
ne-thun,  the  water  or  medicine ;  sha?i-ah-dan,  I  am  bidden. 

((/)  The  songs  belonging  to  this  subdivision  are  {)otent  to  se- 
cure general  benefits,  and  do  not  belong  to  any  one  avocation.  The 
singer  by  means  of  this  Mystery  wa-an  can  achieve  success  in  any 
of  his  undertakings.  These  songs  can  be  purchased,  but  the  sell- 
ing does  not  preclude  the  use  of  the  song  by  the  seller.  Several 
men  may  therefore  use  the  same  song. 

No.  79  is  an  example.  The  words  "walk  this  way"  toward  me, 
the  singer,  convey  the  invitation  to  that  which  he  seeks,  to  yield 
to  the  magic  of  the  song. 

Du-dii-ha,  this  way  ;  man-thin,  walk.  These  are  the  only  words  ; 
the  syllables  carry  the  musical  tones  and  fuller  meaning. 
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(e)  Trapping  and  hunting  songs',  sung  after  setting  the  trap, 
and  before  trAoking  the  game.  Tlie  songs  are  seldom  eliiborate  in 
melody  or  rliytliin. 

BDB-GRODP  C,    SONGS    OF   THANKS, 

Tbere  are  qnlte  a  number  of  varied  songs  in  tliia  group,  they  are 
always  sung  id  acknowledgment  of  a  gilt.  Wlien  a  poor  man  is 
remembered  he  generally  goes  outside  the  lodge  aad  in  the  hearing 
of  the  entire  village  sings  the  soug  whicli  tells  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  proclaims  the  name  of  his  benefactor.  When  gifts  are  mode 
and  received  between  men  of  equal  standing,  the  songs  are  apt  to 
be  sung  in  the  company  only  of  those  who  happen  to  be  present; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  some  old  man  less  fortunate  in  his  life 
who  may  have  been  the  recipient  of  favors  from  either  one  of  the 
parties,  will  go  abroad  to  proclaim  in  a  public  manner  the  gifts  that 
have  been  thus  bestowed  privately. 

No.  SO  gives  an  idea  of  this  class  of  songs.  The  name  of  the 
giver  is  always  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of 
the  song,  followed  by  the  words  tha-un-tha-thae,  you  pity  me,  have 
compassion  on  me;  wiit-tha-kae,  you  are  true. 

When  the  name  of  the  giver  is  short,  syllables  are  added  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  music. 

SCB-CRODF  D,  MTTU  SOKG9. 

These  arc  bits  of  songs  which  occur  in  the  myths  that  are  told 
during  the  winter  days  and  evenings  ;  they  are  generally  attributed 
lo  the  animals  who  are  so  often  the  heroes  of  these  tales.  These 
melodies  are  sung  by  the  women  to  amuse  the  children  who  catfih 
them  readily  and  in  their  childish  way  dramatize  that  iwrtion  of 
the  myth  wherein  the  song  occurs,  singing  the  melody  with  childish 
fervor. 

When  No.  81  is  well  rendered,  there  is  much  humor  in  the  de- 
scending notes  beginning  with  ob-hae-o,  hae-o,  etc.,  and  the  assertive 
conclusion  "they  have  gone  to  the  spirit,"  "they  have  gone  to  the 
ejiirit."    The  song  never  fails  to  delight  all  hearers. 

Ma-8tin-gae,  rabbit;  shae-tha-thi?i-shae,  yonder  going  you ;  win- 
Jae^ga-lha-thin  shae,  where  are  you  going;  wa-na-hae-tha-ba,  they 
have  gone  to  the  spirits. 
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*r»-?»:<T  r,  wa-oo  wa  a-v. 

This  jirxr:^  of  <^.>ci3  bs*  ilr«*iT  r*^a  oiBLracterdied  oo  p.  14. 

No.  '^^  L*  :1^  ov^- fr-5«?.oc  of  a  womia  \o  the  man  she  loves,  tint 
he  hii  oxi^Tiervi  i^r  ^in  ricfc^rv  be  baJ  adiieved  a  valorous  repu- 
:a::oa.  Tzrz  *ocr  oc^cs*  :n^->ci  :be  «*=.e-  The  warrior  La*  retained 
Tiolorloc*  aai  *:2.>'>?**f::Iv  Tx&s9«d  •*hn>Q2h  the  rite*  of  the  Tent  of 
War.  5.^  be  i*  enrl-.Iei  :o  w^^sr  h:*  bc^ac^  pablidj ;  the  woman  telb 
him  how  wbea  be  s-.ane'i  on  lb*  war  paib,  she  went  up  on  the  lull 
and  stAnilini:  :be:«  cr>.i  :o  Wa-ka.Ti-da  :o  snnt  him  saccess.  He 
who  had  now  wo2  :ha:  *::«?***  bad  rven  then  vanquished  her  hetit, 
••bad  cau^cri  hiz  :o  die"  :o  aZ  rl*e  ?*a;  the  thought  of  him. 

The  nx>i:f.oa-:oa  a:>.i  -^be  cbo:o*  of  words  and  the  use  of  the 
syllaMes  irid:ca:r  ricTrlcal  feeling  and  exy'nession. 

Na-da.'i  Tba-iT'ibe-x^  daw 
Ae-:ae-n^  iba-ibae-::.ae 
Nu-.;a  s  : Li-g*:br-.i  l-da** 
Ae-iae-U'".  iha-tbae-lhae 
N  u-dan  1  ha-c':b'e-.iA  -dan 
Ae-:ae-us  ;ha-:bae-tha  w  :hi  ya  hi 

Nu-,?a-.  *nae-:ae-iie  wa-ka'-.-da  wae-ka-nxri-hae  thue 
W:\ka '.da  at-hae-ah  lus-bae  t.\at 
Ai-:ae-n »  :ba-:bAe-tba  i-.i  rv.i  ya  hi, 

Nu-<lar,.  war;  Tha-£:*tbe-.iai.  when  you  returned;  ae-tae-on* 
die;  tha-thae-ihae.  vou  caused  me  :  snae-tae-de.  co  when  vou  did; 
Wa-ka  i  da.  Gixl;  wae-ka-ah,  I  appealed;  tun -hae.  standing. 

Xo.  >S  :s  oirtioult  lo  translate  so  as  to  convey  its  humor  and 
sarcasm.  Tbe  song  purp^.-^rts  to  be  sung  l-y  a  man  of  the  Don  Juan 
trpo ;  he  sits  uix>n  a  h\\\  overlooking  the  vill:ige.  the  murmurs  of 
the  i>eople  come  up  to  him  as  they  talk  of  his  entanglements  in  nn- 
comjiliineutary  sj^eecbes  intergperseii  with  threats ;  he  however  shifts 
all  ri-svor.sil'i:::v.  saving.  -The  jrods  have  made  me  what  I  am" 

irresistiMo ! 

Ta-wiiM-Lrthun.  village:  thae-na/j-yae  dae,  this  many;  nn-thua- 
ge-nh,  of  iiH*  ihey  talk  :  thu.-!-kfle.  group  ;  Wa-kan-da.  Gods  ;  hae-ge- 
niui'-trii-,  Avl.at  I  -my.  :  i  «-th:'«-ga-yae.  of  me  they  docret-d — h  is  added 
fur  eui'iioDy  :  ga-:ua.  youder  tbvy ;  be-aL-mae.  they  talk. 


A   RUDT  or  OXAHi.  TMDIAR  VUHC.  6S 

No.  84  is  derisive  in  spirit.  An  HUDt,  whose  lover  had  left  ber 
arni  gone  to  her  niece,  nequaints  the  girl  witli  the  young  mau's  pre- 
\-ioUH  attiichment.  He  who  so  "skilled  in  speech"  considers  him- 
self able  toeaptivate  both  old  and  young. 

Thae-thu-tan,  from  here;  sha-tha-yae,  he  went  to  you;  we-tu- 
aboH-gae,  my  niece;  e-ae,  speech;  tha-pe-ba,  he  is  skilled ;  han- 
waii-ke-ah,  he  spoke  to  lue  ;  Wa-haa-tbin-gae,  orphan,  name  given 
the  yon  til. 

No.  US  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  a  woman  whose  circum- 
stances keep  her  from  the  man  of  her  choice ;  she  pleads  with  him 
to  flee  with  her  from  the  tribe  and  go  to  the  Ponkas. 

Dude-ba,  nearer  this  way;  un-dum-bae,  me  look  nt;  nuz-zhin, 
stand;  ae-thum-bae,  appear;  ah-ya-nnz-zbin-dan,  I  stand  when; 
the-shna,  you  only  ;  ou->ve-b'the-zhe  dae,  I  look  for  you  ;  een-u-dan, 
I  am  content:  muz-zbe-bae,  I  am  not;  Kan-zae-zhin-ga,  mau*8 
nune ;  I'onkata,  to  the  Ponkas  ;  nn-ga-thae  tae-bae,  let  us  go. 

SCD-CROUP  f,  LOVE  SOKGS. 

The  Be-thae  wa-an,  or  love  sougs,  arc  sung  in  the  early  morning 
about  daybrcalt.  The  few  woi-ds  that  are  set  to  the  music  refer  to 
the  time  of  day.  The  young  man  seeks  a  vantage  point  and  there 
sings  his  lay,  the  girl  within  the  tent  hears  him  and  perchance  by 
and  by  they  may  meet  at  the  spring,  the  trj'stiiig  place  of  lovera. 

The  syllables  lend  themselves  to  a  flowing  breathing  sound,  and 
the  hand  is  sometimes  waved  before  the  mouth  to  enhance  the  ef- 
fect by  ^-tbratione.  The  music  is  sung  ad  libitiim  us  feeling  may 
sway  the  singer. 

No.  86  is  very  charming  when  sung  with  expression.  The  long 
notes  suggest  echoes,  and  the  solitariness  of  the  woods.  The 
music  is  as  simple  and  untutored  as  the  flowers  that  ai'e  often  the 
only  Usl^nera. 

No.  tf  7  is  l)lithe  and  full  of  the  joy  of  spiing  and  the  delightsome- 
tiess  of  youth.  There  are  no  suggestions  of  shadows  in  the  song, 
no  questiouings,  only  a  bulibling  of  happiness. 

No.  88  is  more  serious  in  feeling,  and  tiiere  is  a  cousciousness 
of  nature,  expressed  in  the  music  and  of  the  passion  felt  for  the 
object  of  the  young  man's  aEfection.  The  few  wortls  are  umba, 
day ;  e-dftn,  approaching,  or  dawn  ;  hoo-we-nae,  1  seek  you. 

Ho.  89  is  full  of  the  movements  of  dawn,  the  gentle  breeze  that 
benldfl  the  day,  stirring  the  leaves,  nodding  the  flowers,  and  awak- 
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ening  the  birds.  The  youth  comes  forth  with  the  light,  his  love 
overtlowing  iu  song,  and  the  maid  feels  the  day  dawning  in  her 
breast ;  lovers,  birds  and  the  ver}'  sky  are  all  in  accord. 

No.  90  would  be  recognized  as  a  love  song  wherever  heard ;  it 
is  full  of  passionate  fervor,  and  is  worthy  of  recognition  among 
musicians. 

SCB-GROUP  O,  FLAGEOLET  MUSIC. 

Songs  Nos.  91  and  92  are  referred  to  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Fillmore. 
They,  too,  are  the  heralds  of  the  lover  who  seeks  his  mistress. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

The  instnmients  used  to  accompany  the  voice  are  the  dnim.  the 
rattle  and  the  whistle.  The  drum  is  of  varied  form  and  capacity, 
and  is  playeil  indifferent  ways  according  to  the  character  of  the  song. 

The  small  drum,  about  the  size  of,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the 
taml>orino,  is  used  in  Mystery  and  Dream  songs.  It  is  beaten  in 
tremolo  by  the  fingers,  or  a  small  reeil.  Its  rhythm  is  marked  at 
the  oponing  of  a  phrase,  and  the  rapid  light  touch  like  the  fluttering 
of  the  heart  of  a  frighteneil  binl,  proiluces  a  stimulating  effect  up- 
on the  listener.  This  light  drumming  can  be  heard  at  a  long  dis- 
tance in  the  night.  Lying  on  the  ground  in  my  tent,  my  ear  has 
caught  the  weinl  throbbing  of  one  of  these  drums  that  some  man 
more  than  a  mile  aw:iy  was  playing  as  he  sang  his  song  of  the  Super- 
natural. Listening  to  the  sound  and  knowing  its  i)otency  with  the 
native  miiuK  one  can  apprehend  how  this  rhythm  expresses  the  trep- 
idation of  man  as  he  essays  to  approach  the  Unseen  Powers  that 
he  lH?liovos  controls  his  destinv. 

The  large  drums  were  formerly  made  from  the  section  of  a  tree, 
hollowed  out,  over  the  open  end  of  whirh  a  skin  was  stretched. 
The  drum  was  tuneii  by  partly  filling  it  with  water  kept  sweet  by 
charcoal,  the  skin  Inking  moisteneil,  strained  and  drieil  to  the  desired 
tone.  l>nuus  of  this  kind  are  now  almost  unknown  ;  a  keg  has  l»een 
substitutoil  for  the  holloweil  section  of  a  tree,  and  this  sort  of  dium 
is  usihI  in  many  of  the  n^ligious  ceremonies.  Large  flat  drums  were 
construotiHl  by  sirotohing  a  calf  skin  over  a  hoop  of  wyihes  ;  these 
drums,  supported  by  four  sticks  driven  into  the  ground,  were  beaten 
with  slicks  uiullKil  with  leather.  Our  onlinary  drum  has  uow  sup- 
phuitod  this  particular  native  instnimeut. 
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I  The  doable  beat,  bo  peouliar  a  feiture  in  many  of  the  songa  here 
presented,  is  played  upon  the  large  drums.  lu  the  drum  actonipani- 
ment  of  t!ie  Hae  thuska  the  accent  is  given  ^itb  great  force  ;  in  the 
Wa-wan,  the  accent  is  not  the  leas  marked  but  the  stroke  is  not  as 
veJiement  bs  in  tbe  former. 

The  Indiaa  drum  answers  to  the  rhythm  of  the  human  hcartrbeat 
as  it  responds  to  tbe  emotion  evoked  by  thesong  ;  man's  ambition  and 
daring  are  aroused,  and  his  social  or  religious  seutimentu  are  awa- 
kened. The  variety  of  treatment  and  power  of  expression  of  this 
simple  instrument  as  ebown  in  Indian  music  are  worthy  of  particular 
mention. 

Rattles  are  made  of  gourds  filled  with  fine  or  coarse  gravel  or 
pebbles,  according  to  the  tone  required.  A  tremolo  can  be  pro- 
duced by  shaking  them,  or  they  are  played  witb  a  strong  stroke  and 
a  rebound.  Tbe  manner  of  playing  them  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  song.  Tbe  rattles  are  used  to  accompany  Mystery 
songs,  and  those  of  the  Wa-waa  ceremony,  aud  are  associated  with 
the  idea  of  au  appeal  to  the  SupematuraL 

In  presenting  these  Indian  songs  to  her  own  race,  tbe  writer  is 
oonecious  that  they  suffer  in  the  divorcement  from  their  own  pe- 
culiar scene  and  circumstance.  The  music,  to  be  imderstood  and 
appreciated,  needs  its  original  setting  of  nature's  colors,  Indian 
life,  and  tribal  ceremonial.  This  setting  is  always  preaeiil  to  tbe 
consciousness  of  the  native  singer  and  his  audience,  it  renders 
an  introduction  to  the  theme  unnecessary,  supplies  tbe  picture 
which  stamis  in  tbe  place  of  an  elaborated  expression  of  the  thought 
or  feeling  the  song  ia  intended  to  convey,  and  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  any  prelude  or  elaboration  either  of  tbe  words  or  music.  Tbe 
words  are  always  few,  giving  a  hint  rather  than  a  clearly  defined 
expression  or  narration,  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  unheralded 
melody  to  secure  oar  attention  or  rouse  our  sympathy  before  it  has 
finished  its  message  and  passed  into  silence.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
one  born  and  I>red  in  our  complicated  social  relations  and  customs 
to  appreciate  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  Indian  life,  and  tu 
nnderstand  how  all  are  under  tike  conditions.  There  are  no  secrets, 
oo  hidden  tragedies,  no  private  sorrows  in  the  tribe ;  everything  is 
bnown  and  seen  by  everyboily.  The  directness,  the  briefness,  the 
lack  of  preparatory  words  or  chords,  and  the  absence  of  subsequent 
unfolding  of  the  ideas  or  feelings,  which  are  bo  marked  a  character- 
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istic  of  these  eooga,  do  not  take  tlie  iDdinii  by  surprise  or  le&ve  him 
uusatisfied.  Tbese  songs — tbe  product  of  Iiidiau  tribal  life — sug- 
gest tbe  question  nbetlier  sustained  tliitikiag,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  full  expreasioD  of  thought  iu  literature,  masic  or  any 
Other  art,  is  possible  in  a  state  of  society  where  labor  ia  not  coor- 
dinated, where  each  ]>erson,  each  family,  each  gens  must  stand  in- 
dividually against  dread  hunger,  and  mortal  eueoiica.  The  neces- 
sity of  providing  food  and  clothing  is  upon  every  man  and  woman, 
and  the  mode  of  living  is  such  a^  to  preclude  the  accumulation  of 
property  necessary  to  secure  immunity  from  the  pressure  of  daily 
needs,  and  the  consequent  leisure  for  mental  Libor  and  ita  artistic 
expression.  While  it  is  tme  that  evidences  of  sustained  thinking 
are  wauting,  these  Indian  songs  show  nascent  art  both  iu  music 
Qud  poetry.  Moreover  they  reveal  tbe  fact  that  emotion  in  its  eim- 
plest  utterance  weaves  toj^etber  words  and  melody  and  is  uncon- 
sciously ti'ue  to  the  laws  which  we  have  discovered  to  underlie  and 
govern  our  separated  arts  of  music  and  poetry. 

In  considering  these  groups  of  songs  in  their  relation  to  Indian 
life,  one  is  naturally  led  to  compare  them  with  similar  groups  among 
our  own  people.  Taking  a  broad  outlook  over  the  two,  one  finds 
much  in  conunon  in  Indian  and  Aryan  songs.  Wherever  one  man 
yearns  toward  the  mysterious  unseen  powers  that  environ  bim, 
wlienever  he  seeks  expression  of  his  personal  loves,  bopee,  fears 
and  griefs,  his  song  will  answer  in  ita  fundamental  directive  emo- 
tion to  that  of  every  other  mau ;  this  is  particularly  true  of  our 
folk  music,  which  embraced  iu  tlie  past  tbe  Mystery  songs,  like 
the  Ragas  which  controlled  the  elements,  and  other  religious  songs 
of  our  ancestors.  When  we  bring  the  Indian  song  side  by  side  with 
our  more  modern  music,  in  which  tlie  intellect  controls  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion,  marked  differences  are  shown,  but  there  is  a  sym- 
pathetic chord  and  even  some  of  the  fuudamental  forms  of  expree- 
sion,  as  the  use  of  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm,  the  grouping  of 
measures,  and  the  beating  of  one  rhythm  against  another  are  common 
to  both.  The  divergence  ia  upon  the  intellectual  rather  than  the 
emotional  plane.  Our  music  shows  the  influence  of  our  social  con- 
ditions, our  coiirdinated  society — our  leisure  class,  whether  this  be 
sacerdotal  or  secular,  and  tbe  added  power  gained  through  written 
music,  wherein  the  eye  has  reenforced  the  ear,  making  the  intellect 
more  potent,  and  developing  a  new  enjoyment  and  a  broader  field 
for  musical  expression. 
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The  absence  of  certain  kinds  of  songa  among  the  luJiane  stimu- 
Utes  the  inquiry,  why,  where  so  much  is  common  between  the  racea 
Uteee  should  not  Ije  fonnd,  for  example,  the  Labor  or  Guild  eongs, 
BUcL  aj*  the  old  English  Catch,  These  Catches  originattd  in  a  so- 
ciety where  labor  had  become  secularized  both  iu  feeling  and  as- 
socistion.  With  the  Indian,  labor  was  not  yet  divorced  from  super- 
natural influences,  the  mystery  of  the  fruitfulness  of  nature  still 
surrounded  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  he  planted  when  the  keeper 
of  the  Sacred  Tent  from  the  Hunga  gens  distributed  a  few  kernels 
of  corn  with  religious  ceremony.  The  hunter  and  the  trapper 
called  the  game  by  means  of  the  Mystery  song.  In  a  word,  pros- 
perity by  means  of  labor  was  not  recognized  as  in  the  control  of  the 
lalwrer,  but  subject  to  favoring  or  disturbing  occult  Powers.  The 
ground  was  still  Mother  Earth,  the  stones,  the  animals,  the  trees 
shared  with  man  a  common  gift  of  life,  and  were  his  friends  or 
foes.  The  Indian  had  not  shaken  himself  free  ao  that  he  could 
face  Nature  aud  bend  her  to  his  will ;  he  had  not  yet  comprehended 
the  possibility  of  an  intellectual,  independent  and  ext^raal  relation 
to  the  naturul  world. 

In  this  contribution  to  the  archeology  of  music  it  can  be  seen 
how  far  a  people  had  advanced  in  the  art  of  musical  e:$prcBsion, 
who  were  living  not  in  a  primitive  condition,  but  were  organized 
In  a  social  state  where  there  was  no  class  distinction  or  coordinated 
labor;  where  the  food  supply  was  still  dependent  in  a  considerable 
degree  upon  the  hunter ;  where  warfare  was  constant,  and  conducted 
by  pri\-ate  euter[)rise  rather  than  directed  by  a  centered  govem- 
Dient :  where  the  language  of  the  people  had  never  been  reduced  to 
irriling,  aud  where  there  was  no  possible  training  of  the  mind  in 
literature  or  art.  These  songs  therefore  stand  as  a  monument, 
narking  tbe  limit  which  the  Omaha  Indian's  environment  placed 
upon  the  development  of  his  mental  life  and  expression. 

The  Omahas  as  a  tribe  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  young  men 
ud  woman  are  being  educated  in  English  speech,  and  imbued  with 
English  thought ;  their  directive  emotion  will  hereafter  take  the 
lines  of  our  artistic  forms ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  speculation 
npOD  any  future  development  of  Omaha  Indian  music. 
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EEPORT  ON  THE  STRUCTURAL  PECULIARITIES 
OF  THE  HUSIC. 


In  the  apring  of  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Ainericaa  Arcbieology  and  Ethnology  of  Ilurvani  Uni- 
vereity  sent  me  au  Indian  song  which  she  had  noted  down  from 
the  singing  of  the  Omahas,  asking  me  some  questions  concerning 
its  scale.  A  correspondence  ensued  which  finally  resulted  in  her 
commissioning  me  to  make  a  cari^ful  scientific  study  of  her  collec- 
tion of  Indian  Hongs,  several  hundred  in  nuinl;>er.  During  the 
spring  and  snnimer  of  1891,  alie  also  provided  me  opportunities  of 
hearing  many  of  the  songs  performed  by  Indians  and  of  submit- 
ting to  them  my  harmonizations  of  nearly  the  whole  collection  of 
songa. 

My  principal  reliance  in  this  work  was  on  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche, 
an  Omaha  Indian  in  the  ser^'ice  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  1  spent  a  week  with  him  in  Washington,  devoting  my 
whole  strength  to  the  study  of  the  songs.  I  afterwards  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  Omaha  Reservation  in  Nebraska  for  another  week 
of  work.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  tribe  assembled 
]a  camp  for  tlie  celebration  of  their  tribal  festival.  We  witnessed 
their  dances,  heard  their  songs,  and  their  devotion  and  gratitude  to 
Miss  Fletcher  procured  for  me  the  unprecedented  favor  of  a  special 
performance  of  the  Wa-wan  (Sacred  Calumet)  ceremony.  This 
was  given  at  her  request,  and  on  her  account  only,  she  being  the 
only  white  person  to  whom  such  a  concession  had  ever  before  been 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  La  Fleache  spent  a  week  at  my  home,  at 
which  time  we  gathered  up  the  loose  threads  and  rounded  up  our 
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work  as  far  as  possible.  To  his  unwearied  patience,  intelligence, 
coiirtcHy  and  carefulness  I  owe  much ;  vastly  more,  indeed,  than  I 
can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  in  any  acknowledgment  I  can  make. 
Without  his  devoted  assistance,  no  thorough  or  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  music  of  his  tribe  would  have  been  possible.  No 
one  else  was  so  thoroughly  competent  in  every  way  to  assist  a  ma- 
sician  in  finding  out  what  needed  to  be  known. 

I  also  dosire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  George  Miller, 
another  Omaha  whom  I  met  on  the  Reservation,  for  his  patience  in 
repeatedly  singing  for  me  songs  which  Mr.  La  Flesche  did  not  know, 
until  I  had  noted  them  correctly ;  to  Mr.  Noah  La  Flesche  for  a 
similar  service  in  the  music  for  the  Indian  flageolet,  and  to  Pae- 
zliae-hoo  la,  I)oo-ba-mon-ne  and  Ile-tlia-ga-he-gae,  the  three  Indians 
who  conducted  the  Wa-wan  ceremony. 

In  my  investigations  I  have  sought  to  cover  the  following  points: 

1.  The  scales  on  which  the  Indian  songs  are  built. 

2.  The  harmonies  naturally  implied  in  the  melodies  of  the  songs. 
8.     The  tonality  of  the  songs   as  indicated  by  melody  and  har 

mony  combined. 

4.     Hhvthms. 

to 

6.     Phnising  and  motivization. 

6.  Quality  of  tone  and  correctness  of  intonation. 

7.  The  Indian  flageolet;  its  scale,  fingering  and  capabilities  as 
a  musical  instrument. 

1 .  ^Settles,  My  first  work  on  the  collection  of  songs  turned  over 
to  me  was  to  go  over  them  laboriously,  picking  out  the  tones  of 
which  each  song  was  composed  and  arranging  them  in  scale  order. 
I  found  that  a  great  majority  of  them  were  composed  of  the  tones 
of  the  pontatonic  (five  toneil)  major  scale,  familiar  in  old  Scotch, 
Irish,  Chinese  and  other  ancient  music ;  i.  e.,  of  the  tones  of  our 
major  scale  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  omitted.  8ome  of  them 
emploviHl  the  corresponding  five-loned  minor  scale.  But  a  very 
considerable  number  seemed  capricious,  in  that  they  employed 
either  the  fourth  or  seventh  and  omitted  one  or  more  of  the  other 
regular  scale  intervals ;  so  that  there  were  among  them  songs  which 
couUl  be  reduced  to  major  or  minor  scales  of  four,  five,  six,  seven 
or  eight  tones.  The  minor  scale  appeared  both  in  its  ••pure"  and 
••mixed"  form ;  i*.  e.,  with  a  minor  or  major  seventh,  the  latter  being 
our  so-called  ••harmonic"  minor  scale.  But  there  remaine^i  some 
very  puzzling  cases  of  songs  whose  tones  could  not  be  r^uoed 
2iH) 
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to  either  the  major  or  the  minor  scale,  whether  complete  or  incom- 
plete, because  chromatic  tonea  were  employeil.  Such  were  the 
"Poogethiiu"  song  (So  8  of  tliia  collection),  where  the  tones  B 
and  G  #  are  introduced,  the  rest  of  the  aong  being  plainly  in  the 
Bcale  of  F;  the  "Taking  away  the  Unnga"  (No.  56)  where  A  |, 
is  used,  the  scale  being  G  major,  etc.  If  these  tonea  could  have 
been  treated  as  mere  chromatic  bye-tones,  they  would  not  have 
caused  much  difficulty  but  the  A  b  in  No.  56,  at  least,  is  an  impor- 
tant melodic  note  ;  is  principal  and  not  accessory.  So  is  the  C  b  in 
the  BOng  No.  32.  These  tones  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  Unr- 
monic  grounds,  but  not  by  a  reference  to  any  known  form  of  scale. 
But  the  Indians  always  sing  in  unison  and  never  employ  harmony. 
However,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  in  the  next  paragraph  to  offer  con- 
siderations which  may  point  tlie  way  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

2.  Hitrmony.  Miss  Fletcher  had  informed  me  of  the  curious  fact 
that  although  the  Indians  never  mailc  any  attempt  at  singing  in 
parts,  whenever  their  songs  were  played  for  them  on  a  piano  or 
organ,  (/lep  were  not  aaiinjted  without  tlie  addition  of  chords  to  Ike 
melodies. 

This  fact  seemed  to  me  significant  and  important.  I  thought  it 
indicated  the  presence  of  a  latent  harmonic  sense  which  might, 
unconsciously  on  their  part,  be  a  determining  factor  in  their  choice 
of  melody  tones.  Accordingly  I  set  myself  to  harmonizing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  songs,  seeking  only  to  employ  the  naUiral  har- 
monies implied  in  the  melodies.  I  then  sent  those  harmonized 
Bongs  to  Miss  Fletcher,  requesting  her  to  try  them  on  as  many  In- 
dians as  she  could,  with  a  view  lo  discovering  whether  they  found 
my  harmonies  natural  and  satisfactory. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  entirely  successful.  "Whatever 
chords  were  natural  and  satisfactory  to  me  were  equally  so  to  them, 
from  which  it  seems  proper  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  sense 
of  harmony  is  an  innate  endowment  of  human  nature,  tliat  it  is 
the  same  for  the  trained  musician  and  for  the  untrained  primitive 
man,  the  difference  being  purely  one  of  development. 

I  have  myself  personally  repeated  this  experiment  many  times 
and  always  with  the  same  result.  And  since  these  melodic  aberra- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred  are  easily  and  naturally  accouuted 
for  by  reference  to  tJieir  natural  harmonic  relations,  and  in  no  other 
may,  1  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  melody  is  a  product  of  the 
natural  harmonic  sense  and  that  all  efforts  to  reduce  primitive  mel- 
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0(lies  to  scales  without  reference  to  the  natural  harmonies  implied 
in  them  must  prove  futile.  I  therefore  spare  myself  the  useleaB 
labor  of  enumerating  all  the  specific  varieties  of  scale  to  be  toxuaA 
in  these  songs,  regarding  it  as  a  wholly  iiTclevant  matter. 

The  haimonizations  given  in  the  songs  which  accompany  this  re- 
port have  all  been  submitted  to  Indian  cnticism,  some  of  them  many 
times,  and  have  been  found  satisfactory.  I  have  also  experimented 
with  different  harmonies  and  have  invariably  retained  those  which 
the  Indian  ear  prefeiTed. 

These  accepted  harmonizations  give  some  curious  results.  The 
Indian  ear  accepts  not  only  the  major  and  minor  concords,  but  the 
dominant  seventh,  as  shown  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  songs ;  the 
diminished  seventh,  as  shown  in  the  second  measure  of  No.  63 
(this  chord  was  distinctly  prefeiTcd  to  the  dominant  seventh  in 
that  place) ;  sharp  dissonances  in  the  shape  of  suspensions,  whether 
prepared,  as  in  the  twelfth  measure  of  No.  41,  or  free  (appoggia- 
turas)  as  in  the  first  measure  of  No.  37  and  in  numerous  other 
cases.  These  points  cover  pretty  much  the  whole  ground  of  mod- 
em harmonic  structure.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  these  melodies 
as,  for  example.  No.  41,  are  clearly  based  on  harmonic  modulation 
and  some  of  them,  like  No.  56  already  cited,  depend  on  third  or 
sixth  relationships.  The  chord  of  A  b  in  that  song  is  the  chord 
of  the  (major)  under  third  of  C,  in  which  latter  key  the  song  closes, 
although  it  begins  in  G.  This  latter  point,  the  use  of  the  third  and 
sixth  relationships  in  harmony,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Modern  Romantic  School. 

Practice  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  Beethoven  and  in  Schubert ; 
more  of  it  in  Schumann  and  in  Chopin ;  most  of  all  in  Liszt  and 
Wagner.  That  some  of  these  primitive  melodies,  created  by  a 
people  who  never  use  harmony  and  who  have^no  musical  theory  of 
any  kind  nor  even  a  musical  notation,  should  be  explicable  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  latent  perception  of  these  relationships  and  ex- 
plicable in  no  other  way,  is  certainly  a  surprising  fact.  It  would 
seem  to  prove  beyond  question,  if  proof  had^been  needed,  that 
these  relationships  are  primary  and  natural  and  that  modern  com- 
posers in  extending  the  limits  of  the  traditional  hannonic  system 
in  which  the  fifth  relationships  had  reigned  supreme  have  simply 
discovered  and  utilized  new  natural  materials  and  relations. 

It  seems  clear  enough  thit,  as  we  might  expect  from  what  we 
now  know,  since  Helmholtz'  epoch-making  work^  of  the  complex 
202 
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nature  of  single  tonea,  the  primitive  mind  bas,  from  the  very  first 
tone  of  a  song,  a  sort  o(  subconacioua  peiception  of  bannoiiiu  re- 
Inlions  and  that  these  relations  determine,  at  least  In  no  small  de- 
gree, the  iDelodic  succeesioti  of  tones  in  the  song.  Whetlicr  tbia 
subconscious  perception  includes  the  undertone  series  as  well  as 
the  overtone  Beriea,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Hugo  Rie- 
inann  and  Prof.  Arthur  von  Oettingen,  I  have  not  been  able  con* 
clusively  to  determine.  The  only  fact  which  aeems  to  bear  on  this 
question  is  that  primitive  man,  in  common  with  the  trained  musician, 
accepts  the  minor  chord  (ao  called)  as  a  aatiafactory  concord.  And 
thia  cliord,  from  the  point  of  view  of  acouatica,  ia  certainly  not  a 
conconi  in  the  overtone  aeries  and  ia  a  concord  when  referred  to 
the  undertone  series  and  not  otherwise.  But  my  experiments  with 
the  Indians  have  thrown  no  new  light  on  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Harmony  to  Acouatica.  It  is  clear  enongh  that  Indian 
tnuaicnl  composition  is  due  to  the  impulse  to  express  emotion  in 
meloilic  and  rhythmic  forms  and  tiiat  the  determining  forcoa  are 
imagination  and  feeling.  Of  course  thia  expi'ession  of  feeling  is 
condilioned  on  physical  laws;  but  thus  far  1  aee  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect, as  I  once  hoped,  that  the  study  of  primitive  music  may  lead 
to  further  discoveries  as  to  how  far-reaching  those  laws  may  be. 
The  fact  maybe  noted,  Iiowever,  that  major  Iteya  and  major  chorda 
predominate  In  these  songs,  and  that  the  Indian  ear  prefers  a  ma- 
jor chord,  as  a  rule,  at  the  cloae  of  a  minor  song.  All  of  nlilcL 
fiiiggesta  that,  even  if  there  be  a  aubconacioua  perception  of  the 
undertone  series,  the  overtone  series  pre<lominates  over  it,  in  lUeir 
minds. 

It  is  possible  we  shall  aoraetime  discover  that  the  tones  we  bear 
■re  more  complex  than  even  Helmlioltz  knew ;  that  the  undertone 
Bcries  aa  well  aa  the  overtone  senea  ia  present  in  every  tone,  and 
that  "major"  and  "minor"  conceptiona  are  due  to  llie  predomi- 
uanco  of  one  or  the  other,  much  as  quality  of  tone  {limhre,  Idting- 
farbe)  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  another  set  of  overtones. 
But  this  ia  yet  to  be  conclusively  proved. 

8.  Tonality.  Before  I  became  convinced  that  a  latent  sense  of 
Iiarmony  in  the  aboriginal  mind  played  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining these  melodies,  I  bat!  found  tliat  the  question  of  their  to- 
nality waa  often  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible  to  decide  from  the 
melo^ly  tones  alone.  A  few  illustrationa  will  help  to  make  thia 
dear.      Song  No.  72  (Wae-wa-chee)  contains  two  sharps    (F  # 
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And   C  #).      Ordinarily,    therefore,    we  should   say  that  its  key 
note  is  D.     But  note  the  build  of  tlie  melody.     It  begins  on  C# 
(tliird  spHce  of  treble  staff)  ends  on  the  A  below  the  treble  staff 
and  omits  tlie  tone  G.     If  it  be  in  tlie  key  of  D,  not  only  is  the 
fourtli  of  tlie  scale  omitted,  but  the  song  l>egins  on  the  leading 
tone  (seventli)  of  the  scale  and  goes  downward  until  it  finally 
ends  on  the  Dominant  (tifth).     The  trained  musical  ear,  at  least, 
cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  a  somewhat  unnatural  beginning.     But 
if  it  be  assumed  that  the  missing  scale  tone  is  not  G  but  G  #,  the 
case  presents  no  further  difficulty.     It  is  natural  enough  for  a  mel- 
Oil3'  to  begin  on  the  third  of  the  scale  and  go  down.     What  is  more, 
if  we  think  the  song  as  beginning,  in  the  key  of  A,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  harmonizing  it  easily  and  naturall3'.     Whereas   the 
first  part  of  it  can  hanlly  l^e  harmonized  in  the  ke^*  of  D  otherwise 
than  awkwaixily  and  unsatisfactorily,  the  latter  part  can  he  har- 
monized as  well  in  D  as  in  A,  and  the  Indian  ear  prefers  the  end- 
ing in  I).     One  would  decide  the  tonality  then,  not  alone  from  tlie 
tones  actually  employed  in  the  song,  but  from  considering  what 
tone  or  tones  neoiieil  to  be  supplied  in  onier  to  make  a  natural  and 
satisfactory  harmony.     Thus,  the  question  ^'What  scale  has  this 
song?**  simply  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  harmony.     If  we 
can  decide  on  the  Tonic  chonl,  the  scale  will  settle  itself.     And 
the  question  of  the  Tonic  chord  dei>ends  mainly  on  the  harmonic 
implications  of  the  melo^ly.     Scale,  I  have  come  to  think,   is  an 
enlirolv  suK^rvlinate  mailer. 

Take  No.  07  for  furiher  example.  It  is  in  the  key  of  A,  beyond 
dtuibl :  yet  the  leading  tone  \^G^)  is  nowhere  to  l>e  found  in  it,  and 
must  Iv  supplioti  in  the  harmony. 

So  1  ivgai\i  No.  IT  as  in  the  key  of  A.  a'.thongh  it  contains  neither 
the  soventh  nor  the  fourih  of  the  scale  of  A.  And  No.  19  is  in 
the  key  of  0.  although  tH>:li  Cj*  and  G  are  missing.  These  last 
two  :'usnish  a»imirable  examples  of  |>en talon ic  scales.  I:  is  curi- 
ous, bv  the  wav,  to  see  Low  manv  of  these  sorsrs  beiiin  and  end 
on  I'/.o  r.-'lh  of  ;iie  scale,  as  dv>es  No.  17.  Aud  manv  o;her»  end  on 
iht'  ti:'t;i  y^iimov.jr  riicm  No.  7i.  ;:"  we  er.a  it  in  D,  as  :ae  Indian  ear 
p:vfors  i:^.  a".:l.o;;i::i  liioy  ;vg::i  on  some  o:i:er  ;r.:erva*.  prrLaj»s 
t.LO  :o".:v\  as  .vvs  No.  1;*.  T..is  :  r:::is  ::.e  tonic  olior.!.  a;  ::.e  close, 
iy.'.v^  i'.s  :*.a:,;:al  ;v<:::o::  wi.o::  :r.a.ie  ;:;^  of  three  :oues  only,  with 
r.or. 0  o :'  : : .t' •:*.  . i v» ;: .  Ic* i .  W  . e :  1: ■:•  r  : . . I s  i>ev i; ". : s r  on*: :: ^  is  ,: :^e  to  a 
.;  :v.  ^v->c:vv,;>:;c>s  :u  :,.o  1.'.  i.^n  :::.:: i  o:'  :-is  nA:,:::i.  i*L>si:!on  of 
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tli«  tonic  clion),  it  is  impossiltle,  of  course,  to  sny  witli  llie  Tiill  ns- 
suraiive  of  certainty.  But  it  is  certain  that  tlie  aonga  tlius  liar- 
tnonized  satiafy  tlie  Indian  ear  equally  ivitli  tliat  of  tlie  trained 
Tnuaiuian.  Can  lliis  he  accounted  fur  otherwise  than  on  tlie  ground 
of  a  uommon  perception?  I  think  not.  The  ditTerence,  as  ll  aeeins 
to  me,  is  one  purely  o^  degree,  due  to  training  in  the  one  case,  and 
lacl(  of  it  in  tlie  other. 

The  examples  I  liave  cited  might  be  numeraiisly  multiplied  if 
necessary.  But  lliey  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  that  the  question 
of  tonality  in  these  songs  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  help  of 
linrnionic  considerations  and  not  otherwise.  Any  reader  who  is 
interested  will  study  the  songs  for  himself.  For  others  there  is  no 
need  to  mnlliply  iliustralions. 

But  the  case  becomes  stronger  when  we  come  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  melo<lie8  which  more  or  less  plainly  imply  modulation. 
Of  these,  the  lienntirul  choral  No.  41  is  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
smple.  The  song  hegins  in  the  key  of  i  \>.  There  is  not  a  single 
tone  in  tlie  melody,  except  the  E,  in  the  liist  measure  but  one, 
which  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  scale  of  Bb-  Yet  the  course  of 
the  melorty  is  snch  as  to  force  on  one  the  sense  of  a  change  of  key, 
Xl  ia  quite  impossihle  to  harmonize  it  satisfactorily  without  modu- 
lating, especially  considering  the  form  of  the  ending.  The  harmony 
I  have  given  lo  it  seems  to  me  to  be  naturally  implied  in  tlie  mel- 
ody and  satisfactory,  I  trieil  numerous  experiments  on  Mr.  La 
Flesche  with  the  harmony  of  tliis  song,  beginning  with  the  sixth 
measure.  Uis  commenis  woidd  run  about  tiius:  "This  sounds 
right  to  me  up  to  that  point ;  the  next  part  is  weak ;  now  it  is  let- 
ter,— but  it  isn't  right  yet;  now  it  is  right."  The  latter  comment 
was  made  when  I  played  the  harmony  as  here  given.  I  also  tried 
it  on  Reservation  Indiana  afterwartla  with  the  same  result,  so  that 
I  feci  justified  In  holding  this  harmony  to  be  entirely  natural. 

In  this  song  the  original  key  is  kept  until  the  fiflh  measure,  in 
which  the  flrsl  clause  ends  with  the  relative  minor  chord.  The 
next  phrase  of  three  measures  is  in  the  key  of  Eti  (sub-dominnnt;, 
the  third  measure  effecting  a  transition  to  the  Icey  of  F  by  means 
of  tlie  chord  of  G  (over-lliird  of  Eb),  followed  naturally  hy  the 
chord  of  C  (dominant  in  F).  The  last  clause  begins  in  F,  modu- 
lates to  C,  in  the  second  measure  and  closes  the  perio<I  in  that  key. 
This  key,  the  major  over-second  of  Bb,  the  origin:il  key-noie, 
would  seem  to  be  so  rem  ito  as  to  make  It  imi>04Sible  to  pre 
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unity  within  the  limits  of  a  short  twelve-measure  period.  But 
the  melodic  flow  is  so  smooth  and  the  harmonic  connections  so 
natural  tliat  I,  at  least,  do  not  get  from  it  the  impression  of  any- 
thing forced 9  harsh  or  unpleasant,  nor,  do  I  feel  the  need  of  a  return 
to  the  original  tonic.  The  whole  choral  impresses  me  with  its 
beaut}',  nobility  and  dignity.  Indeed,  I  know  not  where  to  look 
for  a  finer  musical  expression  of  noble,,  dignified  religious  feeling 
within  the  limits  of  the  choral. 

In  No.  45  the  principal  key  is  Ab^but  I  found  it  impossible 
to  harmonize  it  satisfactorily  without  introducing  tlie  key  of  the 
relative  minor  and  of  the  dominant.  It  closes  in  the  relative  minor ; 
but  the  Indians  prefer  the  mnjor  chord  for  the  final,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  form  of  plagal  cadence  here  given  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

No.  56  seems  to  be  an  example  of  change  of  key  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  first  two  phrases,  comprising  onl^'  three  meas- 
ures, would  seem  to  be  clearly  in  the  key  of  G,  while  the  remain- 
ing two  phrases,  of  two  measures  each,  seem  to  be  in  the  key  of 
•C,  with  a  modification  of  the  plagal  close,  the  major  chord  of  the 
under-third  being  used  in  place  of  the  sub-dominant. 

The  Otoe  song,  No.  47,  may  well  close  our  list  of  citations  on 
this  subject.  In  it,  we  find,  at  least  according  to  current  methods 
of  reckoning  modulation,  the  three  keys  of  £  minor,  B  minor,  and 
D  major,  the  predominant  tonality  being  that  of  B  minor.  The 
ending  with  the  dominant  chord  gives  a  peculiar  feeling  of  incom- 
pleteness ;  a  feeling  caused  also  by  tlie  endings  of  some  of  the  other 
songs,  notably  No.  32,.  which  ends  with  the  sui>ertonic  chord.  Tliis 
last  song  is  also  notable  for  its  employment  of  the  minor  chord  of 
the  sub-dominant,,  thus  making  it  a  ''mixed  major"  key,  as  Dr. 
Moritz  Hauptmann  aptly  named  this  kind  of  tonality. 

These  imusual  endings  remind  one  of  Schumann  ;  I  recall  par- 
ticularly No.  4  of  the  *'Kreisleriana,"  which  ends  with  the  chord 
of  D  niajor  (over-third),  the  key  of  the  piece  being  Bb-  Such 
endings  doubtless  serve  the  requirements  of  emotional  expression 
and  thus  used,  are,  of  course,  legitimate.  No  musician,  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  is  under  obligation  to  cut  his  feelings  to  fit  the  the- 
oretical requirements  of  cadence.  He  has  a  right  to  express  his 
feeling  just  as  it  is  ; — if  he  can. 

4.  llhythms.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  rhythmic  peculiarities 
of  these  songs  is  the  grouping  of  pulses  into  measures  of  different 
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f'lengllia.     Some  of  them  grnnp  their  pulses  in  twos  or  tn  threes 
throughout.     But  many  of  them  hnve  groups  of  an  unequal  niuii- 
twr  of  beats.     Such  are  the  beautiful  Mel<asee  aong,  No.  59  (twos 
'■»m!  threes),  No.  36.  also  twos  and  tliiees.  No.  C2,  tliieea  and  foni*, 
I'  and  others.     No,  74  changes  its  measures  fiom  |  to  |,  tlie  dotted 
I  'quarter  note  in  the  second  part  and  the  quarter  note  in  the  Brst 
l'  part  each  standing  foradrum  Ijeat,  at  the  rate  of  104  to  the  minute. 
This  iast  song  serves  also  to  exempliry  tlie  syncopation  of  wliich 
'  'these  songs  contain  numerous  examples.     The  song  begins  a  half- 
!    pulse  before  tlie  dnira-bent,  and  the  first  measure  of  live  heats  is 
!    dfvided  into  five  twos.     Tliere  is  also  a  eyncopntion  toward  the 
end  of  the  |  poitioo.     The  first  measure  is  syncopated,  in  that 
I    the  drum  beat  conies  on  the  fl rat  note  of  tlie  second  phrase,  while 
It  comes  on  the  second  note  of  the  first  phrase,  the  second  phrase 
'■  being  melodically  an  exact  i-epeliiion  of  the  first.     Tiiis  song  I 
fbnnd  very  difficult  to  note  down  from  the  singing,  its  rhythm  be- 
ing extremely  complicated. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  rhythm  is  the  mistnre 
Tof  twos  and  threes  in  the  same  measnre.  The  Mekaaee  aong.  No. 
'  98,  has  two  examples  of  this  in  the  f  rhythm  where  there  are  two 
drum-beats  in  each  measure,  represented  by  dotted  quarters,  while 
'^  the  song  has  three  quarter  notes  in  the  measure.  This  is  the  same 
("rhythm  to  be  found  in  the  No.  20  of  the  Mendelssohn  "Song  with- 
out Words,"  in  "Abachied,"  Op.  82,  Scliumann  and  elsewhere  in 
'"the  works  of  the  modern  romantic  composers.  But  tlie  Omalias 
"  carry  this  rhythm  to  the  greatest  length  in  the  Haelhuska  songs. 
''The  Haelhuska  dancea,  aa  I  have  aeen  lliera,  require  the  double- 
drum-beat,  a  strong  pulse  followed  by  a  weak  one.  Against  thia 
'  many  of  the  songa  have  three  equal  notes  or  tlieir  value.  The 
''  drum-beat  being  represented  by  two  eighth  notes,  with  a  strong 
'  iKcent  on  the  fli-st,  the  voice  will  sing  against  it  now  an  eightli  fol- 
lowed by  a  quarter,  now  a  quarter  followed  by  an  eighth,  now  three 
■  eighths,  now  a  syncopation,  tlie  quarter  note  crosaing  the  drum- 
"  beat.  Examples  of  all  these  rhythmic  forms  may  be  found  in  the 
I'  Haethuska  Song,  No.  19,  and  most  of  the  other  Haothuska  songs 
'  exemplify  them  more  or  leea,  Tiiat  a  primiUro  jieople,  without 
^Sny  musical  notation  and  without  any  tkeoi-y  of  rhytiim,  ahonld 
'i  'liave  developed  such  complicated  rhythma  seems  to  me  very  sur- 
V  fHisiog.  I  know  of  no  greater  rhythmic  difScultiea  anywheiv  in 
f^ar  modern  music  than  these  Omahas  have  completely  at  command 
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in  their  every-day  music.  It  seems  to  be  as  nfttiiral  and  easy  for 
tbein  to  heiii  tiro  and  sing  tliree,  and  that  too  in  all  sorts  of  syn- 
copation and  complex  combinations  as  tiiough  tliey  bad  received 
the  most  thorough  rh\  thmical  training  to  be  had  in  an}*  conser^'atory 
in  the  world.  Intleeil,  I  su3|>ect  that  a  great  majority  of  consern- 
tory  students  the  world  over  miglit  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  learning  to  do  what  is  to  tlie  Indians  an  every-day  matter.  And 
if  white  students  of  music  haii  to  pass  an  examination  in  taking 
down  Indian  rhythms  from  hearing  them,  I  fear  a  good  many 
would  come  to  grief.  Rhythm  is  by  far  the  most  eluliorately  devel* 
oped  element  of  the  Indian  music,  and  in  this  respect  civilized  mu- 
sic has  not  Huri^assed  il,  at  least  in  the  point  of  combining  dissim- 
ilar rhythms. 

5.     Phrasing  and  Jfotivizalion.     That  larger  phase  of  rhythm 
which  is  called  phrasing^  the  grouping  of  measures  into  phrases 
and  clauses  and  tlie  correlating  them  into  periods,  is  represented 
in  these  songs  in  quite  as  ridi  variet}'  as  is  that  grouping  of  palses 
which  we  call  measures.     We  are  accustomeil  to  think  of  the  nor- 
mal phrase  as  a  group  of  two  measures,  less  frequently'  of  three,  bat 
these  songs  affonl  numerous  examples  not  only  of  two-  and  three- 
measure  phrases  but  also  of  four-measure,  five  measure  and  even 
larger  phrases.     In  No.  19,  alreatly  cite<l,  the  first  three  phrases 
have  four  measui*es  each,  the  fourth  has  seven  ;  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  phrases  have  four  measures  each  and  the  eighth  six. 

No.  17  consists  of  two  periods.  The  first  consists  of  two  five- 
measure  phrases  and  one  nine-measure  phrase,  unless  one  chooses 
to  divide  the  latter  into  a  five  and  a  four.  (The  odd  measure  at  the 
end  is  a  mere  breathing  space;  as  also  in  No.  19.)  The  second 
perioil  has  a  fixe-  and  an  eight- measure  phrase,  or  two  fives  and  a 
three.  The  former  division  is  i>erhaps  more  natural  witik  the  bar- 
mon}'  I  have  given  it,  the  final  measures  seeming  to  be  an  integral 
portion  of  the  long  phrase  rather  than  a  separate  short  one. 

These  two  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  richness  and  vari- 
ety of  the  grouping  in  phrases  and  the  correlation  of  plirasea  in 
larger  forms  which  characterize  the  Omaha  songs.  No  one  with 
the  songs  before  him  needs  more,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  point. 

As  regards  ^^motivization,"  the  building  up  of  a  melody  out  of 
mo<1iflcd  repetitions  of  a  short  melcxlic  phrase  which  serves  as  a 
modol  (tociniieally  a  * 'motive"),  Nature  seems  to  have  taught 
these  people  precisely  what  our  professors  of  composition  teach 
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I  tlieir  pupils,  and  willi  marked  siiccees.  Not  only  tlie  two  songs 
lave  just  cited  aa  examples  in  pLras'mg,  but  almosl  every  song 
f  tn  liie  colleclion,  employs  its  first  motive  aa  o.  mo<lel  ami  thus  se- 
es Ibe  prime  quality  cnitt.  They  all  re|)eat  tlie  motive  hi  mod- 
[  IGeil  forma  and  tliiis  ubtiiin  vabieft,  witlioiit  wliicli  Unity  becomes 
I  mere  monotonous  nnirormity.  They  nil  correlate  tlieir  plirasea 
I  Into  clanxes ;  liieir  claitsea  into  periods  and  the  larger  ones  their 
I  periods  into  tno-period  "Primary  Forms"  with  a  symmetry  wbich 
is  entirely  satisfactory. 

As  for  Contrast  and  Climax,  the  remaining  two  essentials  of  any 
great  Art  work,  the  dimensions  of  tlie  songs  are  too  small  to  ail- 
mil  of  the  former,  except  as  it  is  includeil  in  the  variety  of  the 
treatment  of  the  motive  and  of  the  rhythm  ;  and  there  seems  to  be, 
iu  most  casfs  at  least,  a  real  ctilihiniLtioD  of  interest  and  of  effect, 
notwitlistamling  the  curious  fact  that  the  melodies  abnost  invari- 
ably desceiict  in  pilch,  fmm  thelieginning  to  theendofeaeh  period. 
That  is  to  say,  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a  work  of  art 
are  founded  in  the  nature  of  tilings  and  of  the  human  mind  and  are 
(ilievei)  aa  iineiringly  by  these  uiiLnught  primitive  men  in  their  ef- 
forts to  express  emotion  In  terms  of  the  beaulifiil  as  by  the  best 
of  traiiieil  t*ompOBera,  The  difTereiice  aoeius  to  be  one  of  develop- 
ment merely.  The  Indians  (iroduue  no  long,  elaborate  musical 
forma  becftuse  they  have  not  acquired  the  power  of  sustained' 
musical  thinking.  But  tlieir  spontaneous  expressions  of  feeling 
ID  tones  are,  within  their  limits,  artistic. 

6.  Quaiity  of  Tone  and  Correclness  oflnlonotion  in  Iwliau  Sing- 
ing. Thai  many  of  the  melodies  in  the  collection  accompanying  this 
report  are  beautiful,  1  think  no  one  will  deny.  But  I  think  also 
that  the  general  impression  of  those  who  have  happene<l  to  hear 
Indians  sing  is  tli.it  their  songs,  as  given  by  themselves,  ai-e  not 
beautiful;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that,  in  certain  iin- 
jwrtant  res|>ects,  my  own  impressions  confirm  those  of  oilier  ob- 
servers. 

Of  oonsitoiis  beauty  of  tone  I  have  beard  comparativety  little  in 
Indian  voices.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  could  possibly  l>e  attained 
nnder  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Indian  singin^r.  Take  the  Wae- 
wacliee  or  the  Ilaethuska  dances  for  example.  A  half  dosen  or 
more  men  sit  in  the  open  air  round  a  lai^e  ilnim,  beating  it  with 
tbeir  utmost  force  and  shouting  out  wur  or  victory  songs  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.     In  the  Waewuchee  songs  llie  women  add  their 
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Blirill  voices  at  their  very  loudest  and  both  men  and  women  begin 
at  the  higiiest  pitch  they  can  reacii.  There  is  a  continual  inter- 
jection of  war-whoops  from  the  men,  and  of  shrill  cries  in  imitation 
of  the  bird-hawk  from  women  both  among  the  dancers  and  outside 
of  the  circle.  In  the  Ilaethuska  dances  tiie  men  iiave  strings  of 
sleigh-bells  on  their  legs.  All  of  these  noises  ai*e  symbolic  and 
deeply  significant  to  the  Indian,  but  of  course  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse, if  not  to  repel,  the  musical  sense  of  the  casual  white  visitor. 
There  is  more  or  less  noise  and  confusion /m  the  camp.  The  wind 
perhaps  blows  hard ;  it  generally  does  on  these  rolling  prairies. 
Often  another  company  is  singing,  dancing  and  drumming  at  no 
great  distance.  The  songs  are  the  expression  of  excited  feeling 
and  the  singers  arc  stirred  up  almost  to  frenzy.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  proiluction  of  a  beautiful  quality  of  vocal  tone  is  physi- 
cally and  morally  impossible.  The  most  beautiful  natural  voices 
would  soon  be  rendered  shrill  and  harsh  by  such  uni'estrained 
shouting  and  screeching  out  of  doors  in  damp  or  windy  weather. 
Any  one  who  desired  to  cultivate  a  beautiful  quality  of  voice  would 
find  it  impossible  for  his  ear  to  make  nice  discriminations  in  tone 
quality  amidst  such  a  hubbub.  Indeed,  nobody  seems  to  think  of 
paying  any  attention  to  such  considerations  and  the  very  idea  of 
vocal  cultivation  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  foreign  to  the  Indian 
mind.  The  qualities  which  they  esteem  in  a  singer's  voice  are  i)ower 
and  penetrating  quality.  I  have  heard  strong,  manly  voices  among 
them,  and  in  the  Wawan  (Calumet)  songs,  these  come  out  well, 
lacking  much  of  the  shrillness  and  screechy  quality  I  heard  in  the 
war-songs  and  scalp-songs.  But  even  here,  the  men  sang /orfe  and 
fortiasimo  for  hours  together,  out  of  doors,  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
southeast  wind,  with  an  accompaniment  of  big  drum  and  rattles. 
What  chorus  is  there  in  the  world  which  could  endure  such  a  test, 
and  acquire  or  preserve  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  under  such 
conditions?     Or  how  could  beauty  of  tone  even  be  thought  of? 

The  same  conditions  which  prevent  the  development  of  beauty 
of  vocal  tone  prevent  also  any  nice  discrimination  as  regaitis  pitch. 
There  is  in  the  Indian  singing  a  gooil  deal  of  inaccuracy  of  inton- 
ation ;  nuieh  loss,  however,  it  set'ms  to  me,  than  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  I  have  known  many  eminent  singers  (soloists)  to 
sharp  or  Hat  a  jj:()od  deal  under  unfavorable  circumstances ;  some 
otherwise  good  .sinjifors  do  one  or  the  other  habitually ;  and  the  best 
choruses  sonietinies  fall  in  pitch  a  full  half-tone  during  the  per- 
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formance  of  a  single  song  no  longer  than  some  of  these  Indian 
songs.  I  do  not  think  these  Omahas  often  vjiried  more  thun  half 
as  much  ns  that  from  the  true  pitch  in  moat  instances  nhcn  I  beard 
them,  except  when  they  rose  to  wliat  was  meant  for  an  octave  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  a  song.  Then  they  olten  fell 
short  a  semitone.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal  when  we  take  inio 
account  that  the  drumming  and  other  noise  made  so  much  confus- 
ion that  it  sometim<'B  required  very  sliarp  listening  on  my  part  to 
recognize  a  song  with  which  I  was  already  perfectly  familiar.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  supeificial  observers  ftnd  no  meloilv  and  no 
beauty  in  Indian  singing.  The  melody  is  covered  up  and  hidden 
by  overpowering  noise.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  extract  Ihe  real 
kernel  from  the  rough  busk  wbicli  surrounds  it.  and  those  who  go 
to  hear  Indian  music  out  of  mere  curiosity  with  no  desire  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  core  of  it  may  very  well  find  their  surface  impressions 
unfavorable.  Tlicy  are  loolting  for  what  is  not  there;  and  what 
is  there  of  real  merit  is  not  to  be'  found  without  seeking. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  casual  hearers  of  Indian  mustc 
find  nothing  in  it,  and  that  is  tliat  they  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  it.  To  Ihem  it  is  mere  barbaric  noise  | 
■*all  sound  and  fury,  signiTying  nothing."  But  the  truth  is  that, 
1o  the  Indian,  many  of  these  songs  are  the  fervid  esprestiion  of 
bis  moat  sacred  beliefs  and  experiences.  The  Wawao  ceremony 
ifl  profoundly  religions,  it«  syml>ols  are  treated  with  as  great  rever- 
ence as  any  priest  treats  the  crucifix  or  the  Sacred  Host ;  all  phases 
of  religious  emotion  are  embodied  in  its  songs.  He  who  knows, 
feels  and  appreciates  this,  who  penetrates  so  far  into  the  Indian 
feeling  08  to  be  partly  oblivious  of  non-essential  acajBsories,  can 
begin  la  appreciate  the  feeling  Miss  Fletcher  expressed  to  me  when 
she  told  me  that  she  Lad  never  been  so  powerfully  impressed  or  so 
profoundly  stirred  by  any  music  as  by  the  Wawan  songs,  except 
hj  some  of  the  great  Wagnerian  music  dramas.  This  Indian 
tnuslc  is  the  tme  and  natuial  expression  of  genuine  emotion  ;  much 
of  it  profound,  much  of  it  high  and  ennobling;  and  the  better  it  is 
known  the  more  this  wilt  be  seen. 

If  an  appreciative  and  intelligent  listener  like  Miss  Fletcher  can 
rpeak  wiih  such  enthusiasm  of  Indian  music,  notwithstanding  the 
deficiencies  of  Indian  performance  on  the  side  of  sensuous  beauty, 
much  more  ought  it  to  make  its  natural  impression  when  given 
with  a  beautiful  quality  of  lone,  whether  by  singers  or  orchestral 
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iustrunients  or  by  both  together,  fts  I  hope  it  will  be  some  day. 
Tlie  music,  as  such,  doubtless  will  make  its  impression.  Whether 
it  can  arouse  such  enthusiasm  as  Miss  Fletcher's,  when  taken  out 
of  the  religious  ceremony  to  which  it  belongs,  given  by  people  who 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  feeling  which  gave  it  birth  and  wholly 
separated  from  its  natural  accessories,  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
tliese  beautiful  chorals  will  certainly  always  remain  the  expression 
of  genuine  religious  feeling  and  I  doubt  not  their  merit  will  be  rec- 
ognized. 

7.  The  Indian  Flageolet.  This  instrument  is  made  of  red  cedar, 
ornamented  with  lead  run  into  grooves.  The  specimen  now  in  my 
po-isessiou  is  twenty-four  and  one- half  inches  long.  It  is  bored, 
as  evenly  as  possible  from  the  lower  end  to  a  length  of  about  seven- 
teen and  one  fourth  inches.  The  upper  end  is  bored  down  six  and 
one-half  inches.  Each  opening  contains  a  narrow  slit  close  to  the 
partition  between  the  long  and  short  bores.  The  partition  is  made 
smooth  on  the  top,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  is  laid  over  it,  having  a 
long  opening  and  a  rider  is  tied  down  over  the  plate  so  that  a  thin 
sheet  of  air  is  blown  through  the  narrow  space  between  the  partition 
and  the  plate  into  the  longer  bore,  the  surplus  air  escaping  through 
a  vertical  aperture  in  the  rider.  The  instrument  is  blown  from 
the  end.  Its  construction  is  therefore  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  a  small  open  organ  pipe ;  for  the  stream  of  air  blown  in  at  the 
upper  end  and  passing  through  the  thin  passage  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  partition  impinges  on  the  sharp  edge  or  "lip"  of  the  metal  plale 
at  the  entrance  of  the  long  bore  and  thus  sets  the  column  of  air  in 
vibration.  The  diameter  of  the  longer  bore  is  about  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  and  that  of  the  short  one  at  the  upper  end  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Inside  it  is  doubtless  lai^er.  Close  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  flageolet  are  four  small  holes  circularly  arranged,  the  use 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  as  they  are  never  stopped. 
The  holes  in  actual  use  are  six  in  number.  The  lowest  of  these  holes 
is  five  and  five-eighths  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  flageolet  and 
three  :iud  three-eighths  inches  from  the  circular  row  of  holes  near 
the  lower  end.  The  upper  (sixth)  hole  is  four  and  five-eighths 
inches  from  the  '*lip."  The  six  holes  are  about  equidistant  each 
from  its  neighbors,  the  distance  between  each  two  being  a  scant 
inch. 

No.  91,  a  flageolet  piece  which  I  transcribed  in  Nebraska,  il- 
lustrates somewhat  imperfectly  the  defects  of  this  flageolet  as  regards 
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the  key  relationship  of  tones.  This  piece  seems  to  be  in  tlie  key  of 
V*  minor,  oiuittiiig  G^.  But  the  fundamental  tone  of  tlie  flngeolet 
Is  nearer  K  tban  F#.  The  key  relationahip  of  tbe  tones  A,  It,  Cit. 
D#  and  V*  (fifth  line)  are  tolerably  correct ;  but  the  lower  tone 
being  almost  a  major  thii'd  lower  than  the  A  makes  the  piece  sound 
Verj-  badly  out  of  tune.  The  upper  F,  meant  for  the  octave  of  the 
fundamental,  in  about  a  quarter  of  atonei^hnrp.  The  fundamental 
ifs.  of  course,  proilnced  by  closing  all  the  six  holes  with  the  fingers. 
The  upper  F  tbe  Indians  produce  by  opening  all  the  holes  except 
the  lower  one.  The  true  octave  of  the  fundamental,  or  nearly  so, 
may  Ite  obtained  by  oi>ening  the  fifth  bole  only  and  blowing  with 
considerable  pressure.  Itut  this  I  have  not  seen  Indians  do.  Blow- 
ing with  less  pressure  pn>duces  the  over-fifth  of  the  fundamental. 
The  upper  Fj*  is  produced  by  opening  the  sixth  hole  only  and  in- 
creasing the  wind -pressure.  A  true  minor  third  (Ab)  to  tbe  fua- 
danientat,  or  nearly  so,  is  produced  by  opening  tbe  first  bole.  Open- 
Jug  the  first  and  second  holes  produces  Bb  ;  opening  tbe  first  three 
holes  produces  C,  but  flat.  With  the  first  four  holes  open  we  get 
D ;  with  tlie  first  five  open,  E ;  with  alt  six  open,  F,  but  almost  a 
•emi  tone  sharp.  All  these  values  are  approximate  oiily.  The 
tones  used  in  this  piece  (No.  91)  are  all  produced  with  the  first 
hitle  clo«ed,  except  the  upper  F4  which  is  produced  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  excepting,  of  course,  also  the  fundamental.  In  pro- 
rducing  the  A,  the  second  hole  only  is  open ;  the  second  and  third 
holes  open  give  B,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  holes  open  give 
C*;  the  second,  thinl,  fourth  and  fifth  holes  open  give  D#;  all  tbe 
boles  open  except  the  first  give  F,  or  £^.  It  is  the  fundamental 
irbidi  is  most  out  of  tune  with  the  rest.  No.  92  illustrates  the 
Hme  points. 

1  have  made,  as  yet,  no  attempt  to  determine  accurately  the  pre- 
cise vibration  ratios  of  the  scale  of  this  flageolet.  Such  an  investi- 
gation wiiuld  be  interesting,  but  has  little  bearing  on  the  really 
1iii[>ortant  relations  of  tbe  Imlian  music,  since  tbe  imperfections  of 
U  are  plainly  due  to  the  limitations,  not  of  the  Indian's  musical 
Jwrception,  so  much  as  of  bis  scientific  knowledge.  The  fiageotet 
is  evidently  built  '-by  guess"  and  only  remotely  approximates  the 
Jndiitn  voice  in  accuracy  of  intonation.  Tbe  really  instructive  in. 
▼eetigations  in  their  music  muiit  be  made,  I  think,  in  their  songs* 
lirbioh  are  not  only  the  natural,  free,  spontaneous  expression  of 
Ibcir  musical  conceptions,  wholly  unhampered  by  the  defects  of  a 
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faultily  constructed  instrument,  but  gi*eatly  predominate  in  amount 
over  their  instrumental  music.  We  must  recollect  that  they  have 
no  theory  of  music  whatever,  and  therefore  their  flageolet  expresses 
nothing  but  a  rude  attempt  at  approximating  tone-relations  which 
the  more  flexible  apparatus  of  the  voice  enables  them  to  reach  in 
their  songs. 

Summary,  The  results  of  the  foregoing  investigation  may  be 
summed  up  thus :  The  deficiencies  and  defects  of  Indian  music  are, 
first,  lack  of  sensuous  beauty  of  tone  quality ;  second,  uncertainty 
of  intonation.  There  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  wavering  of  pitch 
under  any  circumstances  and  this  defect  is  most  pronounced  in  the 
Indian  flageolet,  which  always  gives  out  its  tones  in  false  key- 
relationship  owing  to  its  faulty  construction.  The  more  it  is  used, 
the  more  it  accustoms  the  ear  to  false  intonation  and  it  is  there  foi'e 
fortunate  that  this  instrument  is  never  used  to  accompany  Indian 
singing.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
love-songs ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  these  that  the  intonation  in  sing- 
ing is  most  wavering  and  uncertain. 

But  it  seems  clear  that,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  sense 
of  key-relationship  and  of  harmonic  relations  as  determining  the 
key-relationship  of  melodic  tones  is  at  least  subconsciously  present 
in  the  Indian  mind.  For  when  the  melodies  are  given  incorrect 
pitch  and  with  natural  harmonies  the  Indians  soon  come,  to  recog- 
nize and  enjoy  them. 

The  merits  of  the  Indian  music  consist,  first,  in  an  elaborate, 
well-developed  rhythm ;  second,  in  fresh,  original,  clear,  character- 
istic expression  of  the  whole  range  of  emotional  experience  of 
primitive  people.  As  such,  this  collection  of  songs  must  necessarily 
prove  of  interest  even  if  they  were  less  beautiful  than  they  are. 
Those  here  given  form  only  a  fraction  of  those  in  Miss  Fletcher's 
possession ;  and  those  she  has  are  only  a  small  percentage  c>f  the 
great  number  which  might  be  collected  under  favorable  conditions. 
But  the  older  songs  are  rapidly  passing  away  under  the  changing 
conditions  of  Indian  life  and  must  be  gathered  soon  if  they  are  not 
to  be  forever  lost.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  col- 
lecting and  verifying  them  may  be  pressed  before  it  becomes  too 
late. 

The  problems  presented  in  the  study  of  primitive  music  are  two  : 

1.  The  problem  of  the  origin  and  function  of  music. 

2.  Tiie  problem  of  the  psychological,  physical  and  acoustic 
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|1*W8    in  accorilance  niili  nliicli  tlio  musical  iilienomeiia  liave  be- 

|c<iine  nlint  llic}-  are. 

Aa  regnids  tiie  first  or  Uiese  probleius,  I,  nt  least,  can  liave 

:'t)o  doiilit  III  At  music  takes  its  origin  in  the  impulse  to  es|)i'GBs  elates 
Knd  moveraents  of  the  aenaibility.  Theae  Oiualia  songs  mean  feeling 
to  ttie  Indian,  iu  at!  cases.  Nine-tenths,  at  least,  ot  tlie  crilicisin 
I  bate  i-eceiveil  Ooui  [lulinna  in  uiy  efforts  to  plaj'  these  songs  has 
had  rererence  to  emotional  expression  ;  ami  tliei-e  is  not  a  song  in 
Ui«  collection  which  does  not  express  to  the  Indian  us  vrell  as  to 
fiiy self  and  other  white  persons  n'lio  have  heard  Ibem,  well  defined 

I  noodsor  exdt«d  states  of  feeling.    Tliey  had  tbeir  origin  in  fvelin^ 

,  tad  tbeir  function  Is  to  express  feeling.  And  this  conclusion  I 
correlate  with  other  similar  facts  into  the  generalized  statement 
Uint  the  content  of  music  is  emotion.  I  am,  of  course,  aware,  that 
distinguished  critics,  chief  among  whom  are  Dr.  Etlwanl  Hanslick 
and  the  late  FMmnnd  Gurney,  maintain  Ibe  opposite  opinion.  But 
Uiia  opinion  1  believe  to  be  basal  solely  on  a  misapprebension  such 
OS  migbt,  perliaps  be  easily  explained  hy  a  proper  definition  ami 
analysis  of  emotion,  which  I  have  not  found  in  the  works  of  any 
writer  on  the  leathetics  of  ninsic.  Even  Dr.  Hanslick,  wliile  ad- 
mitting that  music  may  express  the  "dynamic  element"  of  feeling, 
fails  to  perceive  that  wljal  he  calls  the  ''dynamic  element,"  idenli- 
l])*ing  it,  as  he  does,  with  "paycliical  niotion,"  is  really  emotion 

'  itself.     And  he  overlooks  also  the  fact  that  states  anil  movements 

,  of  the  sensibility  may  he  expressed  so  as  to  be  recognizable  with- 
out reference  to  the  ideas  involved  in  tliem. 

It  IsU'ueeftougb  that  music  by  itself  does  not  and  cannot  express 
love,  bate,  anger,  jealousy,  revenge,  etc.,  if  we  include  in  tliese 

I  Vtrms,  OS  we  seem  forced  to  do,  the  conception  of  two  or  more  |>er- 

I'  sons  and  tlieir  relations  to  one  another.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
masical  equivalent  for  a  man  or  woman  or  for  the  relations  between 
tlie  two  nor  for  two  men  fighting,  etc.     Hut  these  ideas  are  purely 

II  0t  lira  intellect,  notof  tlie  sensibility.  The  purely  emotional  ele- 
'mmJ  awakened  liy  these  ideas,  and  that  alone,  is  expressible  in 
i' music.  And  emotional  cxciteraeni  fie^juently,  if  not  always,  be- 
gets the  impulse  to  musical  expression.     At  least,  the  impulse  to 

i'  express  stales  and  movementsof  the  sensibility  in  song  is  nearly 
.or  quite  universal  among  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  audit 
■c«mB  to  me  wholly  nnpbilosophical  to  deny  that  tlie  content  of 
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music  is  tijat  which  gives  it  its  origin,  mhicb  it  expresses  to  those 
who  piothice  it  an*!  which  it  also  coDveys  toother  minds. 

2.     Tiie  sec*>n<1  problem  may  lie  succinctly  stated  thus :     What 
deleiiuiiies  the  particular  furm  of  musical  expression? 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view  it  may  he  answered  that 
the  content  determines  the  form ;  •'.  €..  the  feeling  which  the  prim- 
itive m.in  is  impelled  to  express  in  song  finds  its  own  mode  and 
means  of  expression  s|)ontaneou8ly.  This  Omaha  music  illustrates 
this  Kihnirably:  for  Indian  song  is  an  absolutely  spontaneous  nat- 
ural pro<hict. 

But  there  remains  the  further  question  :  What  correlations  of  the 
mind  with  the  auditor}*  ami  vocal  apparatus  and  of  these  with  tlie 
physical  laws  of  acoustics  determine  the  course  of  melody  ?     Under 
this  head  iiumei'ous  questions  immeiliately  suggest  themselves  in 
view  of  the  observeil  facts.     For  example,  how  does  it  happen 
that,  not  only  among  the  Omaha  and  other  Indians,  but  also  among 
the  Chinese,  the  primitive  Scotch,  Irish,  Negroes,  etc.,  the  impulse 
to  express  emotion  in  song  shouhl  so  frequently  result  in  melodies 
based  on  the  five-toned   scale?     What  facts  and  laws  determine 
the  development  of  this  into  the  full  scale  of  eight  tones  in  common 
use?     What  determines    aberrations  from  this  scale,  such   as  are 
found  in  various  songs  of  this  collection?     What  determines  the 
ciioice  or  the  pre(X)nderance  of  major  or  minor?     Is  there  an \* thing 
in  the  facts  of  primitive  music  whicii  will  help  us  to  determine 
whether  the  minor  chord  is  a  perfect  or  imperfect  concord?     If  the 
former,  does  it  depend  on  some  acoustic  principle  op|>ose<l  to  that 
which  generates  the  major  choni,  or  not?     These  are  all  questions 
of  importance  in  tiie  fumlamentai  science  of  music,  none  of  whicli 
can  i»e  regarded  as  settled  in  any  way  which  commands  universal 
acceptance. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  my  experience  during  this  in- 
vestigation has  led  me  to  think  that  the  fundamental  fact  which  is 
to  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  some,  at  least,  of  these  questions 
is  that  the  harmonic  sense  is  universal.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  course  of  these  melodies  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  wav 
than  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian  possesses  the  same  sense 
of  a  tonic  chord  and  its  attendant  related  harmonies  that  we  do ; 
although,  of  course,  it  is  latent  and  never  comes  clearly  forward 
into  his  consciousness.  The  tive-toneil  (major)  scale,  exemplified 
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80  numerously  in  lliia  collection  of  songs,  rany  be  regnnleil  as  a 
tonic  clioni  willi  two  bye-tonea,  one  of  wUicli  belongs  to  llie  domi- 
nant and  tlie  oilier  to  llie  stib-tMminnnt  chord.  At  tirst,  pcrliajiB, 
there  is  merely  a  feeling  lor  the  tonic  chord,  arising  from  the  com- 
plex nature  of  a  single  tone  with  its  consonant  overtones.  Tlie 
tvro  hye'tones,  are  perliaps,  in  Ihis  stage,  merely  used  to  partially 
fill  lip  tiie  gnpa  between  the  tones  of  the  toaiccliord,  wiiichisorien 
implied  in  tlie  initial  melody  lone.  Tlia  dim  perception  of  tlie 
harmonic  relations  of  these  two  tones  would  seem  to  be  a  later  de- 
velopment which  results  in  the  adilition  of  the  missing  fourth  and 
seventh  tones  of  the  scale.  How  the  feeling  for  the  tonic  chord  is 
generated  in  melodies  which  do  not  begin  with  the  key-note,  and 
especially  in  those  which  begin  with  a  bye-tone,  as  some  of  these 
songs  do,  1  ntn,  uayet,  unable  to  conjecture.  Nor  am  1,  at  present, 
ftble  tA  discuss  the  other  questions  here  raised  more  fully  than  I 
Lnve  already  done.  But  I  hope  further  investigation  may  fully 
disclose  the  natural  laws  which  govern  these  phenomena  and  I  am 
strongly  inbopes  Ihat  the  suggestions  here  offered  may  prove  fruit- 
ful. 
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NA-G'THAE  WA-A/V. 

RALLYING  SONG  IN  PACB  OF  DBATH. 


Flowingly,  with  feeling. 
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No.  2.  WA-OO  WA-AA/. 

Flmoingly.  ,.    .-3      pB     ."^  *     ^^  7^ 
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No.  5. 
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HUBAE  WA-A/V. 

HAE-DE-WA-CHE  CALL. 
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HUBAE  WA-AA/. 

HAE-DE-WA-CHE  DANCE. 
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No.  8. 


POO-GTHU/V  WA-A/V. 


Dignified.  J  =:  76. 
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No.  9.  POO-G'THU/V  WA-AA/. 

J     =  84.    Dignified, 
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ah  -  ta       na. 'Zhin t  thae       ah       ae        thae    tha  ae        thae    hethae. 
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Ae  -  hae    Ha-  ah  -  ta       na-zhln  thae       ae        thae  tha  ae       thae  he  thae. 


No.  10.  POO-G'THUA/  WA-AA/. 

J  =  100.    Dignified. 
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Shu  -  pe  -  dan  wea  -  wa-ta       tha  -  wa-  thae,     Shu  -  pe  -  dan  wea-  wa  -  ta 
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No.   II.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-AW. 


Nun-g'tbM  tbu-tu  he-tba-ke-nn  •  tse     thunah-he-dae.     Jfiin-g'UiM  U)»e-tte. 
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No.    12.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-AA/. 

Jieligi'iSO.  PRAYER  OF   WARBEORS. 

Double  drumh&a.  ^  =  ia«.     Song.  J  .  =  09. 


~Vfl-kan-da  tha-ne-ga  tbae  kae,  Wa-kan-da  tha-ne- 
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Ws-kan-da  tha-op-gatliu    kac,  Wa-kan-da  tha-ne-gatbae  kae,  Wa-kan-da  tha-n 
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gathae  kae, oeAiiTha  -   ne   hin-ga   leattho  has 


NrtiMS^^S 


is-n^ip 


:~         1^ 


No.  13.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-A/V. 

SmoolUy.         CALL  TO  CEREMONIAL  REPAST. 


^^^^-A 


4 


^=f=F-Ff^r 


34^= 


On-han  thw-tu  ne-dseah  Iho.Oii-han     ihie-tte  M-dwah  ibo.  En-dn-poo-lhn  nc-dm-  tlio. 


Oo-ban  thac'tae 


T 1 r 


No.  14.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-AW. 

SONG  OF  DISMISSAL.    CHORAL  SONG  OF  WARHIOBS. 

WUh  dignity  aiidfctlimj. 
Double  Drum  beat.    J  =  111. 
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o.  15.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-A/V. 

Moderaio,  Martial. 
Double  beat. 


-8 


'^^ 
H—^- 


rtf^^-^l 


Zhin-thae  sha  -  e-ba-dan,  Zhin-thae  sha  -  e  -  ba-dan.    Nun  -  dae    wae  -  ga 


Con  Fed. 


s 


4:4-5 


fe^£=?=£fep^ 


A — I 1 — I m-f- 

g=g=[g 


»t 


^m 


ttt^^^ 


IZ^ 


than  -  ga         ta  -  ba  -  dan,      Zhin-thae  sha  -  e  -  ba-dan.  tho    hae 


U^t 


l£ 


^^ 


g^f^ 


tho  •  e.  Ta  -  hae-zhin-ga  Hae  -  thu-ska     ga    -  hac-dan         Nun-dae  wae  - 


f- 


* 


m 


^g 


» 


m 


^=^ 


ga-tbnn  -  ga  ts  -  ba    -    dan        Zhin-thae  sha-e-ba-dan.  (Ao  Aoe 


tho. 
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No.   1  6.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-AA/. 

With  feeling.  J  =  66. 


^^^ 


-r— T 


^3Ji 


E[J^JJT^ 


Hac-thu-ska     Ihin-ga-bae,  Hae-thu-ska    thlu-ga-bae,  Hac-thu-ska  thU-gi* 
Con  Fed.  '  ^      .^ 


£dti± 


■1— V. 


P^ 


fr — r 


F 


:t 


^ 


P 


bae ,  Gha-g^ah  thi n-hae .  tho     hae 


thoe. 


Te-tha  the-shan    thin-gt  - 


n 


t 


I 
bac,  TIae-thn-ska    thin-ga-bac  Gba-gae-ah  th'm-hae.  tho        hae 

V   -  I       ' 


3t=»^ 


|c=:t^z=^ 


tr  "nr  trtr  ir 


No.   1  7.  HAE-THU^SKA  WA-AN. 

Martial  feeling. 

Double  Beat.  Drum,  ^  =  160.     Song.  J,  =  80. 


Jt^d^-J-J-J--. 


%^ 


i__j— ^_r 


]=:]■ 


f^^il^ 


r 


Drum.^^ 


Tun-gac-ah  da  -  dun    na7i  -  tha-pae      ho  -  we 
mfT' 


f 


tha  -  ga,      Tun-gae-ah 


-^2^— -^=^^T>i3=LtE  ^He: 


Pe^/.. 


L 


s 


9S 

No.   18. 


i 


Sang,  J  .  —  72. 


HAE-THUSKA  WA-A/V. 

RESTING  SONG. 


!its 


:p=±p. 


^^^^ 


Um  -  ba    thac  -  na       an    •  ge  -     tun 


ba    •  ga      Um-  ba     thi^ 


^ 


■^L*. 


Con  /'c(i. 


X 


9S± 


*t: 


F 


P 


^ 


^P^^^f^lJ  Jl^ 


I 

na     nn  •  gc  -  tun         ba  •  ga  Tun-gae   Um-ba  thae  •  na     n»  -  ge  -  tan 


^::i 


jHJ-Jh 


r 


ba  -   ga      Vio 


hoe 


thot 


Hae  -  thu  -  ska 


|gA  |±E     iP 


t^ 


^^!5gl^ 


t 


i  -  ,  -" 


^S^ 


na       tae  -  be  -  ae  -  dae      Pa 


hae  -tae    ab  -  ke  •  he  -  b*tha    Urn  - 


ba     tha   -  na    un  -  ge  -  tun 


ba    -  ga    tho       Kae 


Q8 


3.   19.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-A/V. 

Double  BecU,  Drum.  ^=144.     Song,  J    =72. 


I  S 


f=T^ 


^=d 


F 


T 


f 


Sha 


e    -    ba  -  dau      wa  -dan  -  ba  -  ^ja,        Sha      -      e    -    ba  -  dan 


Drum^pp^jL        jL  ^ 


wug^n 


Con  Ped. 


:t: 


i 


wa-dan-  ba  -  ga   Sha   -  e  -  ba  -  dan   -wa-dan-ba  -  ga  Hae  -  tha  -  ska 


^^ 


O'-'tJ'-'^ 


^^^m 


rT"'3~3'=g=^^3~^ 


^ 


i=Fj 


wa  -  shu  -  shae     tho        hae    .     . 


tho-e 


Man  •  chu  -  tun  -  ga 


Si-j 


L-J^J?=i 


r— ^r 


wa-dan-  ba  -  j?a      Sha     -    e  -  ba-  dan    wa-da»-ba  -  ga       Sha    -    e  -  ba-  dan 


wa-dan-  ba  -  ga      Hae  -  thu-ska 


-M.  -J.   '-1     -4. 

wa  -shu  -shae      i/io 


Aae 


t^o. 


■J  J     'JJ'Ji'^^ 
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No.  20.  HAE-THU-SKA"' 

MuTlial,  teith  fe-Htiff. 

Song.  ^    =  (III.      llrumbeat. 
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No.  21.  HAE-THU-S:CA  WA-AN. 

With  solemnity.  


^3^ 


S 


&3: 


J^-i 


pilr r  •        — ^-^-= — 

^1      'r" — T"- 


i 


^ 


^ 


3 


^: 


Haw  -  thi7i-  <;ae      ae  -  ah    -  ma,     Han  -  thin-  gae      ae  -  ah    -  ma,     Han- 
Drum.pp  f— ;  p—  n^  >.    ^         ::^  ^m^^ 


.^_^. 


tim 


^ 


fcr=J^==? 


="4f 


^^_^ 


^ 


»l — ^ 


t 


i^ 


thin  -  <arae     ae  -  ah  -  ma,    Wa  -  kan  -  da    thin-  gae     ae  -  ah  -  ma,       Han- 


ES33 


1=^: 


S 


fc&: 


^ 


1. ** '>- 


S 


<no-e  Han-thin  -  gae 


fcr 


^ 


f 


:^ 


■»—»!■ 


fer:^ 


ae  -  ah    -  ma,    Han  -  thi«-  crao      ae  -  ah  -  ma,    Wa  -  kan  -da    thin-gae 

-t— i  r—  1  _^ 


:S^ 


f       f:       *:       B^it; 


i 


ae  -  ah 


1=:       a- 

I 
ma.       Ha  -  tliln  -  j?a.     Wati     tho        hae 


'Wr=% 


Itn: 


t^O. 


1=1--::=^ 


p*-** ^":^" 


.._,  — |- 


-^ 


i 


"     2  3  5  2  2 


u 


ah-thin-hac  no,     Ah  -  tan  tan-bae  dan  shae-t^nn  ah-Uiln-bM  ni 
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No.  23.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-AN. 

SpiriCM  Martial. 


Ah-thn  -  ha     un-  dum-ba-e  -  ga»     nn-dum-ba-e  -  ga     un  -  dum-ba-e  -  ga,. 


i 


Con  Ped. 


5S 


r=^r=*c 


'^m^ 


Ah-thu  -  ha     un -dum-ba-e  -  gae,  tho      has 


Ah-thu  -  ha     un  - 


«J 


^ 


r- 


m 


*=^ 


^ 


dum-ba-e  -  gae,    tho        hae    .     .  tho-e 


Um  -  ba        e  -  dan 


^^f^- 


ff 


*^f- 


^ 


^ 


hoo*ina-thun  we  -ae-b*thin  aedae  un-dum-ba-e-  ga,     Ah-thu  -  ha    un-  dum-ba-e- 


y^'^'^S.— ^^^"*S. 


gae,   tho      hae 


Ah-thu  -  ha      un  -  dum  ba-e  -  gae,  tho     hae 


tho. 


p=E'=Wp 


W^ — I — F=h- 


^-^S 
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r 

kae  -  dae,        Ne-ka  we-ta    wa-gnn-tha        te-bae-no,       Ne-ka   we-ta 


^^ 


wa-gun-tha        te-bae-  no»      Ne-ka  we-ta  wa-gun-tha         te-bae-no. 


No.  25. 


TOKALO  WA-A/V. 


Mc^'estic. 
J. =60. 


^^      ^  '  I       ^H =^— ^T^ — ^- 


t-«s— 


ff      '      '      '         .      •      .      I         l- 

ITo^   ^a    Aae    Aa  aA  Hae        ha        hae        ha  ah       ha    ah 

J — 


mjii\  m^im 


f^^ii  '^ 


^m± 


■i 


P^^ 


*<&-* r<<0  4 — I  <^^  . 


J&: 


1) 


1 


Oow  Ped.\ 


•      4-S-- 


Hae      he  tha  ^    ha    ah      ha  ah  he    tha  ah       e     tha      e       tha      hae. 
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No.  26. 


IA/-OU-TIA/. 

CAME  SONG. 


>  =  102. 


^ 


/Ta  -ah     ah      ho    -  e     tha     ah    Ha 
Con  Peil, 


ah     ah     ho  -  e    tha  A 


Ha  -  ah  ah    ho  -  e   tha  ah  Ha  -  ah    ah         ho  -  e    tha  £  -  ae-zhiii-ga 


da-danskha-hac.  ITa    -     ah    ah    ho- e  tha  ah  Ha    -     ah  ah   ho  -  e  tha. 


C—X 


^iS 


I=C 


I — r 


IHt 


^^^^1 


No.  27. 


IN-OU-TIN. 

CAME  SONG. 


J  =  108. 


IA/-OU-TIW. 

CAME   SONG. 


J=n., 


PPP^^ 


fa      ha  -e   ho-e  tha-e     f/a       ha  ■  e  ho  ■  e  Clrn  ■  «     ya      ha-  e  ho-e  v"- 


No.  30.  CHILDREN'S  SONG  FOR  "FOLLOW 
MY  LEADER." 


No.  31.  HAE-KA-NE  DANCE. 
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W^ 


w 


#% 


lit 

r 


^ii 


hae  ho  ya     nae     Ha       yo      wa         nae  hae  hae 


i 


W 


■*» *~^ 


:wtizz3L 


r 


Repeat  ad  lib. 


^oc  ho  ya     fiae        Ha        yo        wa  nae  hae. 


l/^\* 

^ 


■t — s 


m 


No.  32. 


Double  beat.  J  =  03 


WA-WAA/    WA-AA/. 

EN  ROUTE. 


^^*         r:yi 


F 


Ha-wa-thin  ho-wa-nae     Ha-wa-thui  ho-\va-nae      Ila-wa-thin  ho  -wa-nae     Ha- 
Con  Ped^     .^  ^  ^  ♦-♦•  b^      ■♦■  ^^        ^^       b% 


wa-thin  ho  -wa-nae      Ha-wa-thln  ho-wa-nae  Hae-  wa-thln   bo-wa  -  nae. 


o.  33.  WA-WAA/  WA-A/V. 

RECEIVING  THE  MESSENCBR. 
Boslenuto.     Dignified.    J*  ^  1S2. 


Thse   ho-wa  -  nae     tliftp       hci-wa  -  nae      Ihae      hi)-wa-iiii<!,((ft  hae 


WA-WAA/   WA-ATV. 

NEARINC  THE  VILLAGE. 


he-baa    e-na  ho  -tan  ge-c  -  nae      Ab-iIl'Uh 


r        '  ff      r 

■gB  -  he  -liae     lAa        He 


w 


A 


WA-WA/V    WA-A/W. 

LAY[NG  DOWN  PIPES. 


t? 


P^O 


t 


ya         hae  thae  hae  thu  tha 


ah      hae  thae  hae  thae    hae  thu  tha 


1-    '*     f    J^=i  f 


J" '  r  ^ 


^^^^ 


ya  ^ae  i^«    A<z<j    ^/im    ^Aa  //a        ?iae    thae      hae    thu    tha. 

Trcm. 


No.  38. 


i 


J  =  88. 


WA-WAN,  WA-AN. 

LAYING  DOWN  PIPES. 


^E? 


r^ 


r — r 


■^f-s 


m 


Heah    0  tha  ae   o    hae 
Trent. 


ha        Ileah      o    tha       ae      o        hae       ha 


Ped.l 


^rf 


-^ 


JL 


J  L 


I      I     r     T 


r   r  r 

^6aA     o  rAa  ae  o     hae 


"^=^1" 


•*-n»- 


♦      ♦      •§■ 


1  15- 

Aa         iycirt/^  o        ^^a    ae    o       hae  Hun  -  ga. 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AW. 

RAISING   OF  THE   PIPES. 


Di-um-beat.^ 
No.  40.  WA-WAA/,  WA-AN. 

FINAL   SONC   WHEN   RAISING  THE   PIPES. 


J  =  fiS. 


Thiie  iih_ir^ '"•   Th'irnI,  fup il,.,.  .ili  irne  hn Ihn      ae  ha      Ittii  Wle    Ihaw 
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No.  42.  WA-WAW  WA-AA/. 

Floviifjlij,  wUhfcding.       AROUND  THE  LODGE. 
Double  Beat.    J*  —  136, 


K  42a. 

W=66. 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AA/. 


Ill 


Ae  ho    tha   wae  thnxrae  Hun -}^q.        Ae   ho     tha    wae  tha  roaeHnn-ga, 


? 


^e  ho    tha     wae  Hun  -  ga        ae,  ho    tha    wae  IIu7i  -  ga         ae   ho    tha    wae 


tha    wae  Hiin  -  ga         ae  ho   tha    wae  Hun  -ga        ae   ho  tha    wae  Hun-ga. 


ru'i^^^I^^=f^^ 


F 


^=5='S 


t- 


^. 


I 


2  5  ..^ 


r_i 


).  43. 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AA/. 

PRAYER   FOR  CLEAR  WEATHER. 


Kae  -  tha  wae  tha      Hun-ga        Kae    -   tha  wae  tha       Hun-ga      Kae  -    tl\a 
Double  Drum  Beat. 


^ 


Fed. 

± 


L^J=L£i ^x^_^ 


'^^^.^ 


t 


--1- 


jtZ*. 


:^i:i 


wae  tha    Hun-ga       Kae 


r- 


I 


-rc-ri 


ff=ft: 


tha  wne  tha      Hun-ga        Kae    -    tha  wae  tha 


t---^ 


LL 


No.  44.  WA-WA/V,  WA-AW. 

With  dtgrttty.  praVER  FOR  CLEAR  WEATHER. 

Double  Beat.     J^  -  120. 

-  J..     Ai^-JJi  I       .J"?^ 
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No.  45. 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AA/. 

RAISING   THE    PIPES. 


Song,  J  ,  =  72. 
Drum-heat.  ^  =  144.    ^ ^ 


£ 


P- 


:,U3fe^ 


S 


Con  Fed. 


Thaeah-kae  -  tha 
Trent. 

It— 


wae    Thae    ah      -    ka  -  tha       icae  thae   ah  - 


^HEE-S 


^ 


^ 


Drum-beat. 


kae  -tha 


1       I      I       r*    r* 

loae    Thae      ah  -  kae  -  tha     xcae     tha    kae  -  tha     tcae      thae 


:^=Pi_=l_"i1: 


r 


^^^^ 


r 


ah  -  wa  -  kae  -  tha      wae         kae   -    tha      xoae 


Thae  ah  -  kae  -  tha 


m^ 


f==i^ 


?E^ 


r:=t: 


m. 


■r 


lt-_:3^=>": 


"V2 


-a  - 


*^? :  ^ 


f^ 


0  •  •♦. 

1  I 

icae     tha     kae  tha    wan      Thae     ah    -  wa  kae-tha      tha. 


No.  46.  WA-WA/V  WA-AW. 

Hmoolklff.  OTOE- 

8o»g.  J    —  60      DninuBKui.  ^=  iW. 


No.  48.  WA-WAW.  WA-AA/. 

OTOE. 
Lu/htlij  and  smoothly. 


^iSs^ 


mBM^^^^^mMm 


Jo.  49.  WA-WAA/,  WA-AA/. 

PAWNEE. 
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No.  51. 


/> 


WA-WAA/  WA-AN. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FINAL  DANCE. 


i^^^^&S^^^ 


Ka  -  woe  tha    ka  -  viae  tha  ka  •  wae  tha  ka  -    teae  tha  kae  ah  woe  tha  kae  ah 
Trem. 


mj^ 


^-- 


Fed.. 


^ 


w 


■?=: 


^ 


i§^ 


^^^ 


f^ 


kae  tha  ka-voae  tha  ka  viae  tha  ka  tttae  tha  kae.  ah  wae  thti  kae  ah  kae  tha  ka  wae  tlia. 


'm 


w='r=w 


i± 


35 


g^tfAil4 


rUard. 


|gLAJ.j3i 


Ka-icae  tha  ka  -  xoae  tha  wae 


ka  xoae    tha  ka    xjoae    tha    ka  wae  tha 


^s^vS'SS^ 


wae    ka  wae  tha  ka  wae  tha  wae    ka  wae  tha      ka  wae  tha  ka  wae  tha  wae  ka  wae 


tha  icae  ka  wae  tha  ka  xoae   tha  xoae 


ce-the  ka  xoae  tha  tha  kae  tha  wae. 


Drum-becU. 


OmMc-WoL  ^'=  lU- 


J  =  116. 


kae       Ihae    leat        tha     hae  Mo        late   tha     ho 


i*4l 
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Very  slight  pause. 


Twt)  Voices  only. 
ho     kae  tha    ho     kae  tha      o  ha  kae  tha  hie      Ho      kae  tha        ho    kae  tha 


-B^-2t. 


0    ha  kae  tha  hae        ho      kae  tha     ho         kae  tha     o     ha  kae  tha  hae. 


Jo.  52. 

^  =  ir>8. 


WA-AA/  WA-AA/. 

GOING  FOR  THE  HUA^GA. 


&= 


f^^^f 


f      p       d—J- 


EF 


Zhin-ga    the    ou -we- nae         Hun-ga 

— •• — m m      l#- » —  # »•— •- 


Zhin  -  ga    the     ou-we- 


tl-t 


F^ 


I 


nae  Hun-ga      the    ou  -we-  nae  IIu?i-ga     Zhin  -  ga  the  ou-we  -  nae  Hun-ga. 

_      -^  ^  >  >  >  >  _     IhCadlib, 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AA/. 

AT  THE   DOOR. 


I'i2i 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AA/. 

PAINTING  THE  HUiVGA. 


'^^^=^^^^^^^ 


Ah  -  tha    -    ha     thae  -  ah   -  thac,        Ah  -  tha  -  ha  thac  -  ah  -  thao, 


5SBE 


4:4EL:R 


Con  Fed. 


— r~       I ! ^         — r! 1~ — |—    — I- I— — 


i 


S: 


■1 


J 1 . L 


-.■i^ 


Ah  -  the  -  tha  -  ha,   ah  -  the  -  tha  -  ha,  Wwn 


X 


eH 


^^^ 


i. 


ffa. 
D.  C.  ad  lib. 


■+ h 


It 


No.  55. 


WA-WAA^,  WA-AA/. 

PUTTING  THE   FEATHER  ON   HU-VGA. 


H      1- 


a!=^-  -«l- 


:zi:r 


Ah-)[;'thae    Huu   -   ;^a,     Ah-^'thae-thae  Iliwi 


ga,    Ah-g*thae-tbac 


0- 0  — (•— J  -0 0 0 

0-^jf^   _^—[  ~^    ~^ ^ 


C^Ped. 


1 r 


^ 


»£-X: 


-i h 


=$=i=^t 


_--ii— -!_  pd— -i._  ^^I^ ^=B 


Huu  -  ga 


Ah-g'thae-thae,  IIuw 


'^   »   T   *   »   » 

ga    Ali-ij'thao-thae  Iliwt-ga. 

D.  0.  ad  lib. 


}i^H-Ln 


^M 


5 


No.  56. 


WA-WA/V    WA-A/V. 

TAKING  AWAY  THE   HUA'GA. 


Com  fed. 


I XI 


il^t 


A// 


W 


7i0    m 


r'/. 


'm    m 


M\'.-''l\       M -"..«: 


y    jr 


7.: 


:»- 


ni.*— .CL     2«L  -i»s. 


No.  57.  FUNERAL  SONG. 


V, 


/',      nil  Um  hnnh       t-  ihn     hi*-,  fjhhahhl     ah       h/S4  oh 'ih    a  A  i  tJia 'A 

I 


4^- 

f — 


/>  I  ,     1       •      a  •  — r— ' >~  -1—1 — I 


I  I      I     I       I 

i/(        /'f!  /i«rr  /f/i  /i/£  ffAi    nk       e    tha  ha  ah       e        tha      ah     e    ah    ha 


^    i  * 


r 


te— I* — ^ 


*f#'   fnl  o        r  fhtt     hnv        httr       tfnn:         ha    n       o       C.  tha  ha  tha 


haeahhaah  ah 


w 


..p 


'  I 


y  w 


m    w. 


W 


I        I      T 


I     -  ——  y_ 


-I — i_ 


I  I 


a 


^1 

...t 


«•    ^/hr  /jif  'f'*      r         t^i'i     oh    <'    «/'<  /<«!     at'    ha  o 


t^r 


e    tha  hae 


Id 


«   t 


<  ». 


r--'i 


l-si 


No.  59. 


M 


E 


J/'h 


•y  .•!' 


;.l 


•.I A  /ir*//i   r 


•/<?"■ 


'4.4 


-— I- 


f\n  J/*:U. 


A'l     si 


^ 


b  ? 


-   — ^— • 


..-.#__.•■_-:: 


=i^-^._«f:p^=^i!^=^ 


I         I 

hfif. 


Z^i^tf 


thu        f      W«*  -  iu?*-ja:ae 


I 

dac    Bae 


r^ 


sa  •  sa 


t  -ft    t-\-t 


> 


r — 


I 

an  -  thnii- 


1 


X  '  1  *'  *-  i 


^  ff* 


I 


f 


f       s  s 


/*»    ///i       t'  ynto 


>.^&  *j 


r 


1-. 


Art    irae    a  A    hae  tho. 


I 


6^^ 
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No.  60. 


M 


Song,  J.  =  104.    Drunubcal.  J^  =  208. 


I_^^_^_^ 


I         I 

iZf^aA  /itiE  ah    ha      c      aA  Aa      e  yaw       heah     ha  ah     ha      ee    yaw  ee     yaw 
Double  Drunubeat. 


Con  Fed, 


I  I 

ee  yaw  ha      e  yaxp    heah  ha  ah    ha    ee    yaw  ee    yaw    ee  yato  ah    ha  ee     yaw 


ti  iff  ns 

|»|»       I     I     t=i: 


ZJ^I^Z^Z.. 


^^=S=^ 


fa 


-r=f=^r 


3 


Aa<? 


Aac 


tho-p. 


Me  -  ka-soo  ah-ma  ma-zhon  num  -   pa 


|V-4=-,- 


ba  -  zhe   ba 


hae    -    ^i)     -    mu7i      Heah    ha  ah     ha      ee    yaw  ee  -  yaw 


••* 


♦>    - 


f  .  .. 


•  • 


•>  -    ;  "f*     •   > 


fcif 


I«-:'if       JLJL      !•:     «-      yi 


lr-: 


r-..:        -       -=3 
^       ■.*■•«            ^-^            -^^  — ^^^^™ — * 


/(^i      ^      y/        'i/«      A'i   'iA      Aa      e<  -  yitc  e<  -  yair       ««*jf4irA4       e    yaw 


bp 


«     ■  t     • 


•  m\ 


•         • 


m 


J-j^A^j: 


I 


-•I ; ; 


«i/j      /iif   II h      hit       ff        yilir>  rr      tfttw     <if. 


yaw  ah     ha      ee    yaw  ha     he  yaw. 


No.  61. 

JUiirlml.i 


7-J. 


NA-G'THE  WA-AA/. 


>      1 


Ac  -  iliMiM    -   ir.n    -    ihao 


tao  tho 


Hae!     Ka   -     gae 


le 


'■-■•  "m 

9       ^«h_ 


i 


J^i: 


i 


f" 


Hae!      Ka  -  ^ae        the  -  tun  -    gae     nan 
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feg 


r 

he  -  tha 


'Tr'- 


r 


r 


be  -  dan       Ae  -  dean    -  ga    -    thae  -  tae       thnn  -   zae       man-  theun  - 


gM^^ 


r=wrp 


r 


ffi^^7-ih^ 


r 


1^^ 


thac  -  tae 


tho 


•         • 


^^^^ 


Ka  -  gac 


ae  -  dean    - 


^^ 


1 


i 


r- 


ga- 


:± ^- 


?=a? 


thae 


f' 


3?=i3 


tae 


Mo       Hae  1 


Ka 


""t— r* 


gae. 


t 

P- 


•  • 


^ 


^ 


i=» 


W 


nan-koo-thae  liuii-tliiit-be -ga       Hai!   Nn-dan  hiin-ga  nh-nh-je  ah-ma-tn  ai 


i^^^^^ip^^pp 


lie      all-  j-ne- zba-ma-  tbo  Vm 


No.  63.  NA-C'THE  WA-A/W 


-  dan       Dan-koo-thnebun-thlii-be-ga. 


129 


i 


P=A^ 


5r~l:  i~j:  srii 


X- 


^:2:" 


■1r= 


"■^"" 


E  -  bae  -  taw  shaeah  he  -  be-  tae   a  -  buz-  zhe  -  tae 


@ 


W=^=^^^ 


^:=i^- 


^ 


^ 


-=^- 


Nu  -  dan  -  hu7i-  ga    tae  -  hae  -  tho 


—-!--— I    — -i- 


t 


m 


Nu-da/i  hii/i  -  SSL    tae  -  hae  -  tho. 


F=i 


^ 


r1: 


Fi 


1 


=f^-^4 


-{- 


_J__U.^_^,^L__4- -^ U_j_ ^_ 


^1 


No.  63a. 


NA-G'THE  WA-A/V. 

(Another  version  by  Mr.  La  Flesche.J 


i 


S^ 


1^ 


f-=f-= 


=s-; 


— iSi- 


:^Et 


.'^iij: 


E    -  bae  -  tan     thin  -  gae-tho 


^=ft=^ 


t 


-J — 


■=S: 


E  -  bae  -  tan  thin-gae  -  tho 


I 1 i- 


Con  Ped. 


^- 


m 


i 


— .■^^.«fc._|. 


E  -  bae-  tan  thin-  gae-  tho      Hae  Ish-ah  -  ga  AVca-gun-ja-l)c  -dan  shaeah  he-be-tae 


l^^^i 


i;qriiL^=l^ 


t 


i 


ah-biizzAc  tae.     Nn-dan-hun-ga  tae-hae  tho    Na-da»-hn«-ga  *tae  -  hae    tho. 
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No-  64. 


WAE-TOA/-WA-AA/. 


Hh  e  thn    ae  he 


that 


Hu  e  tha     ae      ha  ae    he        thae   thai 


i=s: 


$;*  iS:  *S£  *    ^     ^^ 


i± 


^f^ 


& 


^rt 


■i — r 


Ig^r^ 


fie    thae    thae         Nu  -  da  -  hun-ga  ke  wa-sha  •  shae  sna      yae 


ae 


m 


-IS- 


% 


pt 


:^t- 


jg  *1      ^- 


:^^ 


?-^=fc*-— #4^ 


,^i^ 


-t 


-a. 


de    -  he    -     ke      wa-shu    -    shae 


L^^ 


-"n=K=if 


r 


s 


*^ 


H — 

f 


^n  e     Ma     ae  Ae        Mae    Hu  t 


s 


tp 


W 


i 


:^      ^»   ^- 


..     __J. 


M^      Ma 


/irt     ac     /«? 


Mae      M«e 


-f_:g-^ 


e 


I 


^        Mae    Mae. 


u=u. 


:g=g 


^ 
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No.  65. 


WAE-TOA/-WA-A/V. 


Flowingly.  ' — '- 

4f 


ka-gae   tae  -    he        ha  -  ee  thuH  -  zha      ka-ijac    tae  -   he       ha  -  ee 


% 


T— ^ 


I 


fc« 


T 


1 


-J. — t^ 

thuTi    -  zha      Hae  ish  -  ah    -    gae        wa-gan-za 

— .— ^— ^    ^     ^ 


^-; 


I 


ip 


f 


f 


be    -    daw 


^: 


nn 


-"^- 


i 


i=l 


P 


w^ 


tae 


tae 


t- 


■  "^^^l ^ —  — 


J*— # 


•  • 


he 


ha  -  ee 


thiiu    -   zha.  ka  -  gae 


-I- 


:Ci- 


— I — 


:p— 3-pi-:=-3 


t 


*: 


m 


a 


zd-: 


-zt: 


31^ 


-^ 1 — --J- — L.   .   ..._i_ 

tha    -   thuw  -  ga         ta  -  dim        shiiw 


_  -— ^- 

tha  -    the 


v=ir 


:-J 


shac. 


i 


r^ 


1  >— nb£ 


f^T^ 


•  z."":/v--vA-Ayv. 


> ^ 


V 

» 


J 


■t       -i\:i  -  !ia        ffha  -  irae      wn  -  tha 


xr^r 
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» 
'•f- 


f=a 


— I- 


-^r— "»• 


t 


r 

sta7i-zhcah  -  daw  -  hae        Ke    -  tha  -  mae  Oii-hae  -  ke   -  tha  -  mae. 


I^p! 


0 


I 


No.  68. 

J  =  100. 


PONCA  SONG. 


^  J^4— >  ^-4-— h--l--i 


rr 


t^ 


J&    ya^    hae         ah  hae  thae     hae        thae        ah    ha  thae    hae       thae 


Con  Fed. 


i 


^^-itEg^.E^f^ 


i£ 


,     r 

e      yah    hae        ah   hae   tha     hae 


Tz. 


4^t 


«-* 


hae 


I 

ah  hae    thae  hae    tho-e 


immm 


t 


■& 


.On  -  kc-tae-ah -ma    the-nun-u7i  -  ta    -    yae  wasli-kaw- ae-guu    -   yah -hoe 


f 


^ 


t 


■0—0-- 


z 


T 


I 


... 


^ 


r^-d: 


:=J»r=|=. 


1- 


r~<~T 


i 


£       2^a^  Aae 


^ 


■I ^ 


a/i    Aae    M're  Aa^^ 


/jr7^ 


f 


td 


fl^    /lac    Mac  ^ae    tho. 


t 


f=M 


^-»- 


9 


No.  69.  WAE-WA-CHEE. 

M.M.  Jj^na. 


il^glM^P^ 


.4ft  hae  thnt  h(ic,ah  hatthafhnH  Ahhaethafhae.ahhittthaeha*  Ah  he  he  aeka  hat 


feeig^i^i^^^^ 


tha-gha-gae   he  yae  thae  hae  tho-e  On  -  thadacoii-the-sliou  wc-snahte  un-wan-shashae 


i=i^i=i=r* 


I  I  L=      I  I  I  17- 

^eya/(tAaAaOa-tba-zha-zhae-gan  Intac-dac  tha-gha-gae       he  yah  thahatho. 


T*^ 


t-i-i-*=i 


No.  71.  WAE  WACHEE. 

Double  beat  ^  =  152. 


^^ 


'CLT 


yae  ^a  hae      ya    ae  hae  tha  yae  ha  hae    ya  ae  hae  tha  ah  ha      ya  ae  hae  tha 


Con  Fed. 


£fc4:4j — ' — ^ — ' 


-U-U 


— '-r 


u 


■I — I — y 


tzzx 


w 


:  d*^ JItrr-?r  j»r^ 


i5^S 


'     I     I 


"#~^' 

I      I 


f 


yae  Aa   Aie       v"  "^  '^''^  '^o     '''<i  ''<i  tho-e.  Zan-zheniundac  ahraa  slia-ee    thae 


f^-^? 


-t^s-Xj 
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No.  72.  WAE-WA-CHEE. 

Double  drumleai.  ^  =  120. 


He      ya   hae  thae  hae    e  ya      hae       he       ya  hae    thae  hae  e    ya       hae 


Ion  Ptd.  <-i_J       LJ     LJ        LJ 


n 


Con  Ptd.  <-i_J       LJ"    LJ 


X 


*f=f*^^*-^ 


he       ya    ha     thae  hae  e    ya       hae       hae      ah  hae  thae  hae  tho-e 


a 


-t^— r 


-^ — r 


T=i=:t 


r-^ 


H k 


i 


W 


r^: 


=f 


I 


zhlw-ga  na  ae  -  gc-zhan-da/i  ae  -  gc-nia    tho     aeah-ta7i  tha-ha  -  gae-ah  hae 


m 


\--l 


3=::i=:t=z): 


I 


-I H 


tmzirtzt:: 


i 


^ 


n 


w 


-  -I— q-: 


"«'-i^^-^-^- 


-— 4- 


e     .v<f<    A<?e      ?Aa€  /mc    e     ya  hae 

'■"^  '        I— 1_ 


IP*  -J,  J.    ^J^— -L  -J-  '-I 

A(£<!  aA  Aa«  ^Aa^  hae    tno. 


-i—i. 


t=:t:3: 


feSl 


3^ 


Note.    Mr.  La  Flesche  prefers  this  song  In  the  key  of  C,  with  the  last  four  measures  in  F. 


No.  73. 

Oravc,  Solemn. 


OMAHA   PRAYER. 


/?N         /?^         /> 


r^  /?S 


/> 


/> 


/^      ^^ 


«^ 


-F 


^•1 


f— — —  - 


:*.zJ-:±-; 


J=3: 


atS2:zjt*:gzgg3g=ig-_«t:^i^=^: 


i 


Wa-kan-da  thao-thawah-pa-tlii;i     ah-tun-hae.Wa-kan-da     thae-thn  >vah-pa-thin  ah-taa-baf. 


<y 


1^ 


:i--g.-^ 


/r         /r 


-h--    — ^ 


::;rj-r-r-z.  ferns  z 

— r— r— 


:g^^ 


^      ^^      ^^ 


-<s- 


:&2z: 


-i^-t: 


iS 


t^- 


I        I 


^ 
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No.  74.  HORSE  MYSTERY  SONG. 

J  r=  104; J.  =  104. 


^ 


ffa»=-r      f>:fi 


Nnn  -gae     sha  -tha-  ma  Nun  -gae    sha  -  tha  -  ma  Shon  -  gae  "we  -  ta      pa  - 

iz  r  1=     I  L=7h±::: U 


tU 


^_^^^=^^3S 


^ 


^ 


hiin    -  ga      thi7i    ae-ah  -    ma       Nu?i  -  gao  sha    -    tha    mae     tho    hae. 


m^ 


i 


No.  75. 

J  =  69. 


IN-G'THAN  WA-AA/. 


3=^ 


1-^=?^^ 


E^^p3^ 


E  -  ka  -  gae  dae    e   -  ah-  ma    E  -  ka  -  gae  dae  e  -  ah  -  ma  Ah  hae 

-T — t 


Cow  Ped. 


ae    ta-wan  g'thun    ma        e  -  ah  -  ma  Ah  hae     tho-e. 


Wa  -  kan  - 


da  ma  e  -  ah  -  ma    hae    ae   Wa-kan-da    ma     e -nh-mtL  Ah  hae        tlio. 


ZSilk 


eS: 


BUFFALO   MYSTERY  SONG, 


■/if  V  *-: 

L-  ■- 


:  r^i 


-.1^-  :.  -x 


ik    • 


Ttee-iba-tan  thafe-«h-Uiaette^ 


—  -*._. 


«^:^=^ 


JXzzr:: 


^=^= 


Tti&':        .\<-:;a/i    r.i-trriu  tiia—a:.  -  thae  Uu;i-ah     -      ma      shan-ab-dun tbae^ 


^V  i^ 


I     I 


LonghoU 


thiK;        Ac-:;iiu  tliar-tliii-tii/i   thiic-ah-thae  shim  thac  -  ah 


thae. 


**    ^^ 


m ; 


I    s 


No.  79. 


MYSTERY  SONG. 


101). 


(!)       4  4    * 


ii  I 


*: 


J    — 


l>n-il:i  -  h:i      in:iM-t!iiM    •' •       /«•■       th*» 


I 


//♦>  Ac       f^a      ha 


Pf^  '  ''-4:4  .  ._:-==:  . 


r  A-i 


,  H  I  1. 1. 
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^ 


r^-n^r^ 


f-  *f- 


P^^^5=^ 


.     .     .     tan-hae-ga       tho        hae    .     .     .         tho-e.      Wa-kan-da     na  -  pa«  - 

4- 


■d--  I  J  .    I  ■! .  -I" 


3<=* 


^§ 


wa  -  thae    ga  -    ha  -  bae       hae    .     . 


f 


» 


Wa-ka?i-<la    e  -  bae  -  tan  tan  - 


i 


i^^r^5^ 


*^      ^^«   "^^^   "^^»   "♦• 


I 


i=ji±=^^^ 


fc=^ 


hae  -    ga 


tan-hae-ga    ah      tho      hae        hae 


tho. 


^ 


i^sF 


^ 


^ 
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No.  78. 


BUFFALO   MYSTERY   SONG. 


I 


J  =  80. 


Thae-thu  -  tan  thse  -  ah-tbac/rbse-tbu-taH  tbae-ah  -  tbae  Tbae-tba-ta/i  tbae-ah-tb*e  tkM4t 


Con  Fed. 


^^1^ 


thac        Ac-gan   nc-thnu  thav-ah  -  ttioc  dun-ab 


■l 


ma      slia7i-a1i-<lunthae-«b- 


,-U— 


H 


i  I 


Longhoti 


thau        Ae-giiu  thao-thu-tn/i   thae-ah-thac  shun  thac  -  ah 


thae. 


a  ■*  — ■ 


1^^ 


nni.ir:— 


i  —  -_22rJ 


MYSTERY  SONG. 


Du^da  -  lia      nia)i-tbin    tk>      he      tho 


tha     it 


±±*4 


^1 


Con  Ped, 


f 


I=g=f 


T 


1=t- 


Du  -  da  •  ba       man-thin    do        he      tho 


Ho 


he       tha       ha 


m^-i^z^ 


^^^^^ 


r r    *  r 

Ho  he       tha       ha        T>\\  -  da  -  ha       man-thin   do        lie       tho 


^^ 


■| T 


^: 


-r=^: 


e^ 


f^ 


he  tha      he       tha 


Ho  he        tfia       he      tha. 


fe^tJ^_-g 


r^^^ 


ds^^ 


r — 'J-  J-  'J-- 


i 


No.  80. 

Slowly. 

J2: 


SONG   OF  THANKS. 

SOLO.    (No  Accompaniment.) 


m 


^ 


^^^- 


Ha  ae  tha  hae        ahhaethaehaewcthahae        ah  hae  thae  hae    ac  ane  haetfute 


«  — 


^^^^ 


t:l--  r*;?^^^^ 


■Jz*; 


ah  hae      hae    thae  thoe 


(name    of    don  -  or  given.) 


S5i-i 


r^^^B 


d- 


tba-an-tha-thae  win-thae-kae  ah  hae  thae.  hae.  ae  tho  ah  hae  thae  hae  ae  tho  ah  hae  thae  hae  tho 


WA-OO  WA-AAf. 


■I    -•     I. 


'Jii.'.-  VI.  •--£  f-lU 


zjiUt—^»lii.-'AA  ^b^-^hs    Tae 


Wa-has-tUii-gsi 


^ 


Sgl 


^^»  r 


♦       ♦  :!E-^-»»5*  s: 


n:    •..•.-•t.~»a         ia.1  -  ■»*!-*? 


ihae- thu -tan  sha    -    thi  ;•(■ 


*X- 


\,'.   ^5 


WA-OO  WA-AAf. 


ft         *     ft 


I>Q-<ie^ba    nii-daiD-bteDi 


innto' 


i 


144 
No.  84. 


WA-OO  WA-AA/. 


^^     i  s  N  s 


t 


=r:par 


iggE^Jgg 


r [ 


Thae-tha-tan  sha-tha-y&e        tbae-tha-ta7i  sha-tha  yae       we-ta-zhon-g|U  e  -  m  thi 


*♦ 


pg2^ M^Bi 


^ 


^ 


C0»  i^C'(/. 


ha^i-waii-kc-ah  yae 


I 
thac-thu-tau  sha-tha    yae 


Wa-han-tU 


*: 


r 


E^E 


r 


ac  tha-pc-ba       han  -  wan-kc-ah      yae        thae-  thu  -tan  sha    -    tha 


^^J 


t 

I        1 


No.  85. 

J  =  58. 


WA-OO  WA-AA/. 


8 


!^ 


Dii-de-ha    iin-dum-bao  uuz-zhli*-ga 


Du-dc-ba    un-dnm-baei 


■*  »  »  # 


bthc-he  -  dae   thft     hi         ah         ha        Ec-n-u-dan  miiz-zcab  tuii-hae  thae 

J — h  ,   I   ,   I  f 


~^i^      *  *  -.- 


No.  81.      MYTH  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


J«76. 


HOW  THE  RABBIT  LOST  HIS  TAIL. 


X 


m 


:f^ 


^ 


Ma-stln-gae    shae  -  tha-  thin-  shae    win  •  Jae  -  ga  -  tha  -  thin  -  shae, 


fefe^ 


fr 


■a- 


p 


t=l=qi 


win    -  jae  -  ga    -    tha  -  thin  •  shae 


^^1 


oh     hae         ya      hoe       ya 


i 


itt 


r^  J  J  J 


hae       ya    -hae     ya       wa  -  na  -hae  -  tha  -ba   wa  -  na  -hae-  tha  -  ba. 


No.  82. 

J  =  76. 


^m 


jri_^ 


WA-OO  WA-AN. 

, _^'J_ 


i 


^ 


Nu  -  dan  tha-g'the   -     dan  Ae      tacnn    tha-thae  -  thae 


Na- 


^ 


Con  Ped, 


^^^# 


dan  tha-g*the         dan     Ae  -taenn  •  tha-thae  -  thae 


tha-g*tbe  - 


Ac  -  taeun  -  tha-thae-  thae       ya     tha    ya     hi 

S 


Ha      tha 


144 
No.  84. 


WA-OO  WA-A/V. 


Thae-tha-tan  sha-tha-yae        thae-thu-tan  sha-tha  yae       we-ta-zbon-gae  e  -  ae  tha-pe-bt 


^m 


f: 


J^4^ 


Con  Pal. 


han-wa7i-ke-ah  yae 


thae-thu-tan  slia-tha    yae 


Wa-han-thin-gac  c- 


Pf? 


5 


3: 


^^SS 


r 


^y^^^ 


J5.- 


ae  tha-pe-ba        han  -  wan-ke-ah      yae        thae-  thu  -t&n  sha    -     tha    yae. 


} 


WA-OO  WA-AA/. 


Du-dc-ha    u?i-<ium-bae  nuz-zhlw-ga 


Du-de-ha    un-dum-bae  nuz-zh^ 


m 


P  ft4.-A 


I- 


--r 


1=I3J 


145 


1-a 


>3 


l?a 


■:p-— >" 


ae 


*— ^: 


^ ^ ^ 


-8- 


^^^^^^r^z^ 


thum-bac    ah  -  ya  -   nuz  -zhi^t 


dan      Ihe-shna  oii-we  - 


t 


I     I 


1 1. 


3 


:.^ 


■ir^.i 


Sa 


8 


r 


7   «   ir 


b'thc-hc  -  (lae   tlia     Ai         a^         ha        Een-ii-<:la?i  mnz-zcah  tun-hae  thae 


•  ■ 


,3=^; 


Pzfeza 


S! 


Na 


r       i    r~"r      i       ^  i       > 


— I — 

Ee/i-ii-da/i  maz-zheah  tim-hae  tliae       Kan  -  zac-zhijt-ira  Ee7*-n-da;j  muz-zheah  tUN-bae 


&-* 


S: 


m 


j0^mL. 


i 


i 


&?zr:J_.. 


■^^^i;^: 


■<^- 


,tiae 


ro;i 


^^ 


r_J^.3_i- 


:[:  .-H- 


N3- 


:■=!- 


I 


J- 


■^ I  -1 ■ r 


I 


^ 


7     7     7 


ca  -  ta        \\n     -  jja-thac-toe      tha      tha       hi. 


:^-=.n=-n- 


m 
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No.  86.  BE  THAE-WA-AA/. 

LOVE  SONG. 
With  expression.  ^  =  104.  ~ 


^^ 


s?, — ^ 


-^^-. — ft — - 


He        tha  ho       ha     he  ah   hae    ha      hae        he  ah    hoe 


ah    hae        ha 


Con  Fed, 


ho       ho  he 

i»  <s» <s — 


^^^ 


isa: 


tAa  Aae  ^e    tha  ha  tha    he         ha 

-         -  ■ ^...J      J: 


Aa     tAa      /ka 


■*-=1 


■+- 


■4— V 


t 


m 


t 


:ca 


7<a  aA  ^a     ah  ho  xcaa  hae  tho-e    He       tha  ho      ha    he  ah   hae    hae 


ha 


=; 


:wi-j^ 


m 


te!i 


ajr-jpirx 


'-^^^ 


S 


T 


^^^ 


-)s- 
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I'VJ  APPEXIJIX. 


AITKNDIX. 


ir  llii'  i|iM'Hti<>ii  k1ioii1<1  \tv  nskcd,  why  in  my  noUition  of  the  songs 
hct'f  prt-M  iiLcd,  1  have  not  iitt^>inpti*il  to  express  certain  pcculiari- 
ticH  of  intonation  o1».s('n'n1»Ie  in  Indian  singing,  i  would  simply 
Huy,  thiit,  (hiring  the  enrlier  years  of  my  studies,  I  was,  with  other 
(jl»H«>i-vi'rs,  inclined  to  1)elieve  in  the  theory  of  a  musical  scale,  in 
which  the  interval  of  a  tone  was  divided  into  man}'  parts;  but,  for 
He  Vend  years  now  past,  havin*;  l»ecome  more  familiar  with  the  In- 
diiurs  nitNh'of  thought  and  feeling  concerning  music,  and  as  the  re- 
sult <»f  careful  investigation  of  luindreds  of  songs  which  I  have 
iranserihetl,  I  have  been  led  to  account  for  his  peculiar  intonations 
in  other  ways  than  in  the  use  of  a  minutely  divided  scale. 

I'ptHi  page  11  1  have  called  attention  to  the  Indian's  nianage- 
nieiii  of  his  voice,  to  liis  lack  of  ear  training  due  to  the  absence  of 
a  standard  pitch,  and  also  to  the  iutluence  uix>n  his  voice  of  out-of- 
(huM-  singing.  Professor  Fillnioiv  on  page  69  has  spoken  more 
fully  upon  this  subject.  1  have 'also  mentioned  the  Indian's  fond- 
ness for  the  etTect  pivduced  by  vibratitms  of  his  voice.  He  uses 
various  kinds  of  tremolo  in  his  attein'pts  at  expression.  For  in- 
stance, a  man,  when  accepting  the  gift  of  a  horse,  will  render  his 
sonu  i»f  thanks  as  if  he  weiv  singing  it  while  riding  the  animal; 
his  notes  will  be  broken  aiul  jarred  in  pitch,  as  if  by  the  galloping 
i>f  the  luM'se.  Or,  as  in  the  Mekasee  songs,  the  warrior  will  so 
uiaiiaiie  his  voice  as  to  convey  the  piciniv  of  the  wolf  trotting  or 
li^lMUi:  o\cr  the  lu'aiiie.  Then  again,  the  expressiim  of  emotions 
of  iii\«*lerv,  or  dread,  si-enis  UMvouiiv  the  notes  to  be  broken.  If, 
wiien  I  was  learping  one  of  thc^e  siMigs.  1  held  a  quarter  or  half 
note  lo  a  >leaily  lone,  I  was  eonvclrd  and  told  to  *'make  it  trem- 
ble "  It  ha*»  not  alwaxs  been  easv  for  me  to  distinimish  between 
a  iic'.iu^Io  nsid  for  eNpivs>ii'n,  auvl  a  >er:es  of  >hort  notes;  1  have 
inaiw  ii:i!is  I  veil  '*e:  ri;:iit  1  y  tlie  huiian  whon  1  have  mi«»  taken  a 
liA!!;\»!o  S'v  ;lr.ii\-sivoi:d  notes,  hi  trvirs:  to  vxpress  roliiiions 
t^'ji'*,  o:  ^:ivssor  eM.o'oi\  :lsv  Ir.dian  :?  apt  to  slur  fix>ui  the  pitch  ; 
he  '«e!vio::!  :iMae!\>  a  note  e'.ear'.N . 

\'.\  w^wra  li'.e^e  ^vVi:>  I  l-.ave  Ivv  ii  eareful  to  present  them  tnith- 

ii::'\.  .i'.'vi  •.■.:v;\  l-.:\v'  Iv^ '.•.  luvet'tid  I'v  tLie  liidiau  as  correct.     To 

co'.ixix  l-^i'-ii:   •■.•.i:vv'..^':r  %%,.'•.: .:   Ve   .:rpo>s:Me.  and  any  attempt 

•v»  *;.«^v^*  'x    t  ':i'\'".:'.  •o:.:  vv:  xxv-t:M  eu-i  in  caricature.     Those 

.  .4-  :,•.  ^  ■■,!  ,;,*  :\'.    o  •■•  :i:-  '.v.i-v.r.  v:v:  o:  tLx"  lutliau's  music,  he 

■>       .v^   -^-  »•  ^  v'.    .   s  '■       I"    '^  ^•s'^  ''^'  ■  ^*  e:i..:i:l:t  iu  the  meshes  of 
■.:,>.  .  \  .  •.    .1.  ;\v..    .■■».>  K-  '  :i  >:•:-'  iiv    vvvvU-,   bur  if  one  would 

X  /    •   ■     :•  JA•.>.:^:•  I    '..  v::c  *^:;^:  i^zuore  as  he  does 

ALi.t'  C.  Fletcher. 
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XCbid  paper  is  publi^be^  bp  tbe  timelp  aib  of 

Clarence  JBloomfielb  HDoore 

of  tbe  class  of  1873 

vpbose  manp  contributions  to  tbe  peabobp  Auseum 

bat>e  eiemplifieb  bis  bepotion  to  Hmerican 

Hrcbaeologp  anb  wbose  personal  researcbes 

bat>e  materially  aibeb  its  abpancement 

f.  TRU.  Putnam 


Sevekal  yeara  ago,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin  of  Biuigoi-,  Sluiiio,  kindly 
gave  to  the  Curator  of  the  Slueeuni  JDforinaliou  of  au  itilerefltiQg 
ludinii  burial  place  in  Bucksport.  In  the  siimmer  of  1892,  Ibe 
opportunity  occurred  of  aecuring  the  afisistmiiie  of  Mr.  Willoughby, 
who  is  a  Slaine  man  ajid  familiar  willi  the  region  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Hamlin,  to  carry  on  for  the  Miieeum  the  exploration  of  this 
burial  place  and  also  of  nnotlier  at  OiIhikI. 

The  results  of  theau  explorations  proved  so  interesting,  and  the 
work  was  so  admirably  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Museum 
methods,  that  it  was  decided  to  use  the  material  from  the  Orlaud  site 
to  illustrate  the  "  Methoda  of  Archaeological  Research  by  the  Pea- 
body  Unseum."  in  the  Harvard  University  Exhibit  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  eollecliou  of 
specimens,  as  well  as  the  photographs,  skelches,  field  notes  and  a 
planter  model  of  the  burial  place  at  Orland.  all  by  Mr.  Willoughby. 
were  exhibited  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Huitdiug.  Tlie  exhibit  attmcted 
favorable  commeut  and  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  close  of  the 
Ex|>oBilioii.  The  Bucksport  exhibit  was  made  iti  tin-  Department 
of  Ethnology  in  the  Anthropological  Building. 

In  1894,  Mr.  Wiltoughliy  explored  other  siniihir  burial  places  in 
Haine,  and  tlie  following  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  two  sea- 
Bons'  work.  The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  and  photographs 
made  by  the  aullior. 
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Mrf  «iwl«t«  ahf/iriag  portkHM  of  two  of  tW  altt*.  an  atn^«il  in 

A*  tli«  mtllwr  liaa  ultown.  Uip«e  c-«iBet«Tir«  are  imdoabudlT  of 
Vtff  «trii«lilfrnl)le  aiitiquitj- :  aitd  il  m»y  be  that  ttiej-  stv  ofsptO- 
^vflUllriCt  Crnni  the  lilHlorioal  Al^iiquins.  'Hieals^nM  nf  pollerr 
Iti  mill  itliiiiil  tliv  Krnvi'K  i»  n  fact  of  Hbnic  importaDce,  and  ooi' 
llmt  «li(illl(1  liK  liiiniH  111  iiilixl  wlimierer  burial  places  on  the  coani 
iif  MiilliPt  nilO  III  New  llitiiiawick  nnd  No^'it  S<«ti3,  aro  explored. 

Ml'  W lIlDilithliy  ofTfi'fttt  )>ossible  ooUuion  of  tlie  question.  Wlmt 
(ll>ii|i|i>  iiimli'  ll»>»i-  tiiu-li'ti[  crmctuiieB?  Dut  it  Is  eK«entiiil  llial  i 
htirlttl  |i|i»i'«"  111  Ni'mTiiuiHllmiil.  the  ktioKU  counlrv  of  Ibe  Beoibnb, 
•limiM  lie  f.Xl>U>n'(l  111  mili'r  lo  ])i'ovi(le  llie  nic-aiis  of  compnrisuti 
Vlllll  |lit>  IHIVIhI  viulnum  ft  llie  pi-eliisloiU'  people  on  tlie  loiisl  of 

MkIu*. 


.  W.   I'LTNAM. 

Curator  of  Peatioilv  Museum. 


In  tbe  Bninniei'sof  18'J2  nnd  1894  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune 
to  examine,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Peabody  Museum,  several 
burial  sites  in  Maine,  'i'hi-se  graves  proved  to  be  of  grentniitiq- 
nity  and  in  aevernl  particnlars  uulilce  any  heretofore  described. 

Two  of  theae  cemeteries  had  been  dug  over  by  colieclors  of 
relics,  who  olitained  many  implements  of  stone.  'Swo  others  had 
been  partially  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  gravel.  The  fifth  was 
fortnnatcty  discoveifd  intact. 

The  first  of  theae  burial  places  was  in  .t  gravel  bank  upon  the 
western  Khore  of  a  Inke  in  the  town  of  Dnmariscotta,  Lincoln  Co. 
Tl  was  discovered  by  a  fiirmer  wiiile  diggiug  a  fox  from  bis  bur- 
row. The  excavation  levealed  ii  stone  implement  lying  upon  a 
mass  of  red  ochre.  Further  eseavatious  showed  the  layer  of 
ochre  to  be  quite  extensive,  while  other  layers  occurred  at  irregu- 
lar iDler\'als.  About  oeventy-tive  gouges,  celts,  knives  and  pen- 
danta  were  fouud.  These  implements  are  now  in  the  cabini:t  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  at  Portland. 

The  aecond  burial  place  was  upon  the  northern  slope  of  a  gravel 
hill  at  the  head  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  uear  Mt.  Desert  Ferry, 
Hancock  Co.  The  gravel  bank  was  partially  removed  preparatory 
to  the  coQsti-uctioD  of  a  railroad.  Stoue  impleujenLs  of  a  similar 
cbaraeter  to  those  already  mi?ntionei:l  were  found  lying  in  red  ochre- 
Several  of  tliene  implements  have  been  present«(l  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  by  Mr.  Alfred  .lohnson  of  Boston  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Wood- 
cock of  Belfiiat,  Maine.  These  localities  were  visited  but  no  ad- 
ditional graves  were  fouod. 

Tlie  three  other  burial  places  referred  to  will  be  described  in 
detail.     The  evidence  of  their  very  considerable  antiquity  is  con- 
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elusive  ;    they  are   probably  the  oldest  cemeteries  known  in   the 
New  England  states.^ 

Fragments  of  an  occipital  bone,  whicli  had  been  preserved  by 
contact  with  beads  of  native  copper,  were  found  in  one  grave. 
No  implements  or  ochre  were  found  in  this  grave,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  of  more  recent  date  than  the  others.  In  some  of 
the  other  graves  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  bone  dust  associated 
with  the  implements  and  the  ochre. 

BURIAL  PLACE  AT  ELLSWORTH. 

This  cemetery  is  in  Hancock  County,  about  one  mile  below  the 
village  of  Ellsworth,  and  is  situated  in  a  sand  and  gravel  bank 
terminating  in  a  high  bluff  which  at  this  point  forms  the  eastern 
bank  of  Union  River.  It  was  discovered  while  removing  sand  and 
gravel.  Each  grave  had  a  deposit  of  red  ochre  in  which  the  im- 
plements were  found.  The  finding  of  these  objects  caused  much 
local  excitement,  and  a  large  area  was  dug  over  by  citizens  and 
many  implements  secured,  including  several  long  spear  points  made 
of  compact  slate.  Many  of  these  implements  were  presented  to 
the  Peabody  Mnseum  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Cook  and  Dr.  \V.  M.  Haines  of 
Ellsworth  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Woodcock  of  Belfast,  who  took  them 
from  the  graves.  An  examination  of  the  bank  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  gravel  pit  revealed  indications  of  undisturbed  graves, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  its  systematic  exploration.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Coombs,  the  owner  of  the  land,  very  kindly  allowed  excava- 
tions to  be  made,  and  gave  assistance  in  many  ways.  Mr.  John  R. 
Swanton,  a  Harvard  student,  assisted  in  the  exploration  of  this 
burial  place  and  several  workmen  were  employed. 

The  ground  to  be  explored  was  staked  off  into  sections  ten  feet 
square  and  each  section  was  mapped  to  scale  and  numbered  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  Plate  I.  Excavations  were  begun  at  the  edge 
of  the  gravel  pit  in  Sec.  8,  the  workmen  throwing  the  earth  behind 
them  as  they  advanced,  keeping  a  perpendicular  wall  of  gravel 
in  front.  When  a  grave  was  encountered  the  objects  within  it 
were  not  disturbed  until  the  earth  covering  them  was  carefully  re- 
moved with  trowel  and  small  hand  broom,  photographs  of  the  im- 

'  In  several  other  localltlet*  in  Mnlne,  implements  have  been  found  under  clrram- 
etances  which  render  It  prol>al)le  that  they  were  depof<lted  In  graves  of  Uils  type  and 
period.  One  man  declared  tiiat  he  turned  out  ninety-nine  implements  within  a 
space  of  a  few  square  rods  by  "ploughing  three  furrows  deep." 
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pkmenta  tnken.  and  measmementa  made  and  recoitled.  Tbe  exnct 
location  of  encli  imjilciiieut  was  ascertnioed  by  the  use  of  two  tape 
lines.  Uiiing  one  eklc  of  the  ai^iiare  aectiou  as  a  base  line  the 
mensurements  were  made  from  the  two  comer  stakes.  The  depth 
of  the  deposit  below  the  surface  was  noted  and  the  pusitiou  of  each 
implement  further  uBcertained  by  means  of  a  pocket  coinpaes. 

Although  included  in  tbe  area  of  the  gravel  pit  only  a  portion 
of  the  top  soil  bad  been  removed  from  the 
nortbern  half  of  Sec.  8.  A  trench  was  dug  ' 
to  n  depth  of  over  four  feet  near  the  southern 
portion  of  this  section  and  gradually  worked 
north.  The  wall  of  earth  showed  no  trace- 
of  haviug  ever  beeu  disturbed  until  tbt 
Boutbern  margin  of  Grave  A  whs  reached 
Nine  inches  from  the  surface  a  bed  oi 
white  ashes,  with  a.  maximum  thickness  of 
three  inches,  was  found,  together  with  a 
few  aniull  fragments  of  churcoal  (l''ig.  1, 
^  ^,     vertical     cross     section) 

The  earth  immediately  be 

low  tbe  ashes  wae  of  a  dark 

liruwu  colornud  very  com 

pact.     Farther  down   the 

gravel  nssiimed  rich  lirown 

and  yellow  sba<les.     Four  feet  from  the  surface  a 

mass  of  red  ochre  (indicated  Upon  the  plan  by 

no.  a.    Venipni    dotted  shading)  was  diBt.o\eied  at  the  bottom  of 

oTnMKMiien  D'.E'.    the  grave.     The  outline  of  the  gra^e   could  be 

o™m  »"wi»worth!   liBt^ed,  and  its  form  is  shown  m  tbe  cross  section 


ilnturbcdgnivFl 
)    r  Rerlnrhro 


pearcil  iu  the  wall  of  sand  and  gravel  the  sui>ei 
incumbent  earth  was  iemo\ed  with  a  tronel  and 
examined  for  human  remams,  but  careful  search 
revealed  no  indications  of  decayed  bone.  No 
implements  were  found  with  the  ochre.  Just 
north  of  the  centre  of  the  grave  Ihe  bed  of  ashes 
became  thicker,  and  a  dark  brown  mass  of  earth  with  sharply  de- 
fined edges  and  of  the  jieculinr  outline  shown  in  the  cross  section. 
Pig.  2,  was  encountered, 

In  nearly  all  graves  of  this  burial  place  dark  earth  masses  shad- 
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ing  iula  ricli  lirowne  uiul  jcllowB  weiG  DOtetl  just  beiiestli  tlie  a>h 
l>eds.  Tlieae  iimsees  vnritHl  ^reatt;  in  form  ami  size.  This  dii- 
colorutiun  of  the  grnvet  was  probably  produced  by  the  percolation 
of  lye  from  the  aaht^a. 

t'arrying  the  trench  along  the  wetttein  aide  of  Sec.  7,  within  the 

grivel  pit  1  maas  of  red  ot-bre  was  unenrthcd  twenty-aix  iiithes 

l)elon  the    rigmal  snifuce    but  only  ti  few  iDches  below  ibe  floor 

of  the  gi  iM  1  pit    Ttiid  ochre  marks  a  giave  ( B) ,  but  as  the  greater 

port  on  of   enrtli  above  the  pigment  had 

l>een  removed,   ita  outline   conUI  not  W 

traced      A  very  Bmnll  quantity  of  whitisb 

powder    which  proved  to  be  bone  dust. 

^f  aa  found  nenr  ibe  ochre. 

Iiiat  enat  of  this  grave  the  edge  of  tlie 
gravel  pit  rose  abiu|.tly  to  the  gmsay  sur- 
face of  the  tield,  and  the  wall  of  tbe 
excavation  showed  the  outline 
';  of  G^rave  C.  A  vertical  cross 
i  section  tbrviiigh  its  centre  ia 
V.  \'iit'.  I'-  inwoiomtiun  yijown  in  Fig.  3.  A  bed  of 
'iii"iuri«'Niitmv^w'iiwn*Knivi^'!  white  asbes  was  found  just  be- 
r.  KtMi  i>'iiri>.  «.  lomnuriiiKi  low  the  top  soil.  A  mass  of 
„r«,.i.    II.  i:hi,.p^lkiiif.-.       i^j  ^^,||j.^    j^y  j^j  jjj^    bottom 

of  thv  iiiave,  which  nua  thirty-eight  inches  l>elow  ihe 
■urfiktH-.  Iturii^l  within  this  oihre  was  the  chipped  knife 
iif  fi'Uilc  »hi>wn  in  Fig.  4.  A  greater  part  of  the  ochre 
hitd  bi't'ii  pliKvd  iu  the  northern  side  of  the  grave,  and 

■  III lot  lueaHurttl  thiitv-two  inches  in    length.      No       *■>«-  •- 

,...■..  ..r  eswa.  fonnd.  ^1"^ 

.liiii  It'yond  lii'HveC  the  wait  of  earthshowed  a  tbiu     •.•mri:. 
hiiiMil  mill",  nine  Mild  one-half  inches  below  the  surface,       'i""^ 
i>\ti>ii>bii<i    i>M-r  tii'iive    l>   and   continuing    noitliwnrd 
>i>'\i'iid  rvft      A  |'(H-kei  of  white  ashea  eighteen  inches  acroiSi^  u>J 
|.|,>I>|   iKclii'i  divp,  of  (111'  form  shown  in  Fig.  5,  joined  (be  xxa 
l.iM  >  i'4i'i    ihi'  tvntiv  of  the  grave.    Below  the  ashes  the  d:*t>irT«J 
,„.iii>  oil  lull  lli>'  uvHM-  was  of  viirioiiN  tints  of  brown  and  yelLo*. 

y  ....loj it  iM'hiv,  foriy  inches  fiiini  the  surface,  lav  n  Ituie  t' 

\,  ,.i    Mil' tviitiv  :il   the  Inittom  of  the  grave,  t<^tber  w::i  s 

.  ,„..]\  ,|.i u  ,il  ^I'lli'vusli  cartli  mixed  with  bone  dust,  near  wij  i 

,.,    ..     I. >  ill,  .1  III,   iii:i-.i  of  e:iilli  fviileiitly  colored  bv  the  -i^-r-ii- 


',  r,  ihraagh  Grave  D, 
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jxisitioii  of   it  liuDiJiu  boilj.     No  iuipleineuts  were  foiin<l  in  this 

Grave  K.  Sec.  6,  forty  iuclies  in  deptli,  was  of  the  same  general 
cUaracler  as  ihoae  previously  deacribeil.  Tlie  layer  of  ashes  above 
estetideil  beyond  the  limita  of  the  grave  and  fragments  of  chnrconl 
lay  iiiioii  the  upper  aiiiface  of  the  nshes.  The  dark  mass  of 
ceiiienteil  earth  waa  of  peculiar  form  and  extended  oeavly  to 
tlie  bottom  of  the  grave.  Two  grooved  stone  pendants  mid  a 
decoiDiKiaed  firesloiie  were  surrounded  by 
a  quantity  of  red  ochre  which  occupied  the  ** 
position  shown  in  the  vertical  section. 
Fig.  6.  The  relative  position  of  thesei  ob- 
jects will  be  Been  by  referring  to  I'liite  I. 
Only  a  cinder-like  mass  and  yellow  oxide 
of  iron  in  powder  remained  of  Lite  fire- 
stone  which  was  onginally  a  nodule  of 
iron  pyrites. 

Puii^liieexplomtioiianf  these  ancient 

burial  places,  rauwor 

several  more  or  ^-  Ch»reo»i.    c.  Aabei,    I>. 

,  ,  ,    IilHVnloratlnn    nniiaed  by    lye 

less  decomposed    rrom  nahet.    E.  IH.tnrbpil 

firestouea    were  p'"'*'  *»ii'" 
found.  Theyoe- 

cniieil  singly  or  in  pairs.  Occasionally 
n  nwlule  of  pyrites  Und  Iweii  placed  in 
the  grave  accompanied  by  a  well-battered 
felaile  liammerBloue.  Frequently  a  little 
mnss  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron  in  powder 
was  all  that  remained  of  one  of  these 
ancient  fire-making  Iniplenienls.  and  this 
a.hs>.    E.  DUiuri*u  jcrnvei  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  tlie  age  of  the 

wlihln  gnrv.     F.    Re.1  mhre.    ,       -   , 

a.  rnrtiBinriwrt  KrHVBi.    Fi.  "'inula. 

I>carnhnve<l  iicnUani.  'l'|,e   outline   of  the  graves  witbiD   the 

northern  half  of  the  cemeleiy  could  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  gravel.  No  difllcnlty  was 
experienced,  however,  in  obtaining  accurate  crass  sections  of  the 
great  tire  bole  or  communal  grave. 

A  mass  of  red  ochre  was  found  east  of  the  centre  of  Sec.  S, 
forty-eight  inches  from  the  surface,  which  marked  the  bottom  of 
Grave  P.     Except  in  a  few  places  the  dislurbcd  eiirth  above  could 
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e  tlistingniitlied  from  the  sunoiuiiling  gruvel,  aikI  il  was  iin- 
possible  to  ti'»ce  the  outline  uf  the  grave. 

North  of  Grave  1'  w«re  two  circular  depressions  or  "  Rre  holes," 
the  largest  beiug  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  with  a  central 
depression  of  one  foot.  Kxcavations  showeil  this  to  be  a  coinnQ- 
nai  grave  where  several  liodies  hail  l>een  buried.  Each  deposii  oi 
ochre  within  the  lire  hole  [>i-obabl;  marked  Ihe  i-eetiug  place  of  n 
IxhIv  ;  and  for  conveuieoce  each  is  considered  a  separate  grave. 
and  i'4  so  designated  n|>ou  the  plan. 

Ashes  were  encountered  a  few  feet  from  the  southern  margin  of 
the  great  depression  i  and  ns  the  work  progreaaed  all  the  character- 
istii»  of  the  graves  already  described  were  found  to  be  present 
here  upou  a  larger  scale. 

The  de|M)9it  of  oihre  ninrking  Grave  ]■".  Sec.  3.  lay  forty-one 
inches  beneath  the  surface,  together  with  a  dark  discoloration  of 
the  gravel  and  a  small  amount  of  whitish  grains,  which  analj'sU 
showed  to  be  decayed  Imne. 

A  short  distance  to  the  east,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  red  ochre, 
was  an  angular  i-ock  and  near  it,  npon  opiioeite  sides,  were  two 
pear-shaped  peudantA  with  their  groove*!  ends  poiDting  to  tie 
southwest.  A  partially  disintegral«d  flrestone  lay  to  the  right 
of  the  rock.  Judging  by  the  appenrance  of  Ihesurroiinding earth 
two  or  more  bodies  had  been  huiied  near  this  stone.  A  small 
qoantity  of  lioiie  dust  whs  obtaineil  from  Grave  G,  but  all  traces 
of  bone  had  disappeareil  from  Gnive  I. 

Grave  U  was  three  feet  southeast  of  the  centre  of  llie  fire  holi!. 
A  pendant  and  a  rude  implement  of  slaty  stone  lay  npoo  the  jtaint. 

Vertical  crosa  sections  through  this  lire  hole  at  L'-M'  and  N'-O 
art  sbowD  in  Figa.  7  and  H.  Near  the  eentrw  of  the  depreasioD 
and  three  feet  from  the  surface  was  found  a  mass  of  darli  blown 
earth  mixed  with  red  ochre.  This  mase  had  a  maximnm  diameter 
of  three  feet;  it  varied  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  thickness, 
and  was  so  bard  that  it  was  difficult  to  break  even  with  a  pick. 
Although  examined  with  the  greatest  care  no  tiace  of  bone  visible 
to  the  eye  was  found.  Chemical  analysis,  however,  showed  de- 
cayed bone  to  be  present. 

Two  masses  of  re<l  ochre  were  discovered  (ifUr-three  inches  froui 
the  surface  in  the  eastern  half  of  ^ec.  4  (Grarv  L).  Tlus  grave 
may  have  been  dog  previous  to  tbe  exovatMW  o(  tbe  lire  bole. 
its  ontlineoonld  not  be  uaced,  neither  was  it  pessrUe  to  determine 


Wilietlier  it  coutniueil  one  or  two  burials,  siltUoiigli  the  iudicfltioii 
seemed  to  be  that  two  l>odies  hud  been  deposited  tbere.  N'enr  tbe 
octare  upon  whicli  the  Impleiiienta  had  been  placed,  a  email  quantity 
of  bono  dust  was  found,  nuil  close  to  the  aocoiiipnnyiDg  deposit  of 
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llcnl  PTOH*  •enUu  L'.WMhroiigUfominunBl  Grave  or  yim  H.ile  1.  Ellii. 
A.To|>*'>1l-  It.  ChiTiHWl.  t,  C.  Athc*.  D.  Ulscoluntlon  uiue'l  lijr 
ir>.  E.  l>l4lurtio<I  grsTel  wlUiln  lire  hole.  r.  Bed  ochre.  O.  Ud<I1»* 
.    H.  Small  Imulclcr.    I.   Finalonc.   J.  Hurt*  iionc  Imvlctuent. 

paint  lay  niasees  of  daik  earth  probably  discolored  by  tlie  decom- 
position or  n  liiiman  bmly.  The  ochre  hnil  been  deposited  in  two 
niiiBses,  the  lainer  being  sibout  otie-half  inch  in  thickci-as  and 
eijjhleeii  inches  in  dinnictei'. 


G.  Un<ll*tiirbcd 


Within  this  mass  of  paint  were  found  a  Binall  rade  scraper  and 
s  flake,  both  of  felsitc.  and  upon  it  lay  n  partially  disinienraled 
fireslnne  ami  tbe  ruilely  engraved  implcniiiit  ithistralcd  in  Fig.  9. 
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Thia  latter  iinpleineiit  somewhat  resembles  tbe  BO-fnlleil  "  ulus  " 
or  Blflte  knives  whieti  :ire  not  micommoii  iu  New  Kiiglaiid.  The 
cutting  vdge  bail  Iweu  liiokeii  nvrny  and  tlie  implement  Imil  not 
been  used  for  cnttiiig  purposi>a  for  some  time  previous  to  its  de- 
posit in  the  grave.  The  side  opposite  lo  that  shown  iu  the  drnir- 
iiig  bears  evidenie  of  iln  use  as  a 
sharpening  sLone,  and  many  of 
he  incisefl  lines  upon  it  have  beea 
learly  obliterated.  The  dt-sign 
npun  the  side  illustrated  i»  well 
Fio.e,  imp!BmM.t(tomiJ™vei..Kil«-  presei-vetl,  only  a  few  of  th« 
worili.  Me.  Ornnmenlei]  with  n  deilgn  liiieg  hnvlQS  been  ifrunnd  awav- 
In  lucleed  lltiKs.    J,  _  _,*  ...  j   "      • 

Near  the  north w rate rn  edge  of 
lire  hole  No.  1  a  large  mass  of  deep  rwl  ochre  was  aneartbed, 
seventeen  inches  below  the  original  surface,  and  upon  it  lay  a  well 
finished  pendant  (Hale  Ilj.  A  small  disintegrated  Srestone  was 
;.l9o  diflcoveied  in  ihc  paint.  No  indications  of  human  remniDS 
were  found,  nor  conhi  the  outline  of  the 
grave  be  traced. 

Fire  hole  No.  2  had  been  dug  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-eight  inches.  A  cross 
section  Hhnwed  a  mixture  of  earth,  ashes 
and  charcoal  with  occasionally  small 
quantities  of  red  ochre.  It  seemed  that 
the  earth  had  been  disturbed  quite  re- 
cently, probably  by  workmen  prospecting 
for  gravel. 

Grave  0,  twenty-four  inches  below  the 
original  surface,  contained  red  ochre  and 
the  i-emains  or  a  fireetone.  A  discolored 
mass  of  eartli  three  inches  in  thickness 
was  found  near  Llie  ochre,  but  there  was 
no  judication  of  bone.  This  grave  and 
graves  M  and  N  were  within  the  limits  of  a  shallow  gravel  pit 
and  several  inches  of  the  earth  a1ios*e  tbem  had  been  removed. 

Grave  N,  Section  2,  contained  neither  ochre  nor  implements. 
As  above  noted  this  grave  was  within  the  limits  of  the  small  gravel 
pit.  and  the  earth  above  it  had  been  removed  to  a  deptli  of  from 
four   to  twelve  inches.     The  original  surface  is  indicated  by  tlii" 


KiDTe]  within  KMve.  D.  I*b-' 
rliiturhc'l  gnvtl.  e.  Surtuj' 
of  gntuiiil  Iwfort 
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dotleil  line  K  in  Fig.  10.  The  upper  reniniuing  portion  of  tlio 
grave  coatnint'd  ashes  nnd  n  smnll  quantity  of  charcoal  mixed  with 
the  gravel.  The  charcoal  and  aaiies  were  thickest  near  the  centre 
of  the  grave.  About  nineteen  inches  from  the  surfiice  and  a  little 
to  one  aide  of  the  eeutre  were  the  cntmbliug  frngmeiits  of  a  bu- 
mau  occipital  bone,  and  twenty-two  beade  ninde  by  rolling  strips 
of  native  copper.     A  number  of  the  l>eads  lay  iu  contact  with  tUe 


Fid.  11.    Niitlve  ci>|i|>er   bcncli' Bn<1    Trngi       t»  oF  m    I|  llnl  i<    In      <>ni  e  N 

Ellt worth.  Me.  o  FngRionM  of  iio«lpltnl  Imtip  h  BpsdBln  itnuii  Willi  tnijinvlil 
at  bon*.  e.  Bend  irlih  ptere  iif  liuckskla  c  rd  protriidInK  In  ronui^l  vrltl  traiimeiil 
or  Iwne.  ,l,r.  BriKle.  /.  Porllon  of  l.uckiklQ  coril  u[>c  n  whlrh  bea  U  wira  Btning 
(tiowing  knot.    ^ 

bone.  Typical  forma  of  theaa  beads  with  fragments  of  the  buck- 
skin thon^  ii]>on  which  they  were  strung,  and  pieces  of  the  occipi- 
tal  hone  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  11.  The  pre8er\-atiDn  of  both 
bone  and  thong  ia  dne  to  the  preaence  of  copper  aidta.  All  otiier 
parts  of  the  skull  and  skeleton  had  di*iippeai-ed.  On  two  or  three 
piecea  of  charcoal  waa  a  cinder-Iikc  Bubatance  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  tlie  burning  wood  coming  in  contact  with  the  body. 


L 
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liut  Uiere  was  no  evklent-e  of  creinatioo.  Oq  Itie  conlraiy,  io  »ll 
tbese  biiriiilscoie  seemed  to  linve  been  exercised  to  prevent  tite  fire 
over  the  graves  from  leHchiiig  llie  bmlies. 

About  two  feet  below  the  original  surface  was  a  layer  of  lurcl 
bark  ui>on  nhtuh  llie  body  had  probnlily  been  placed.  Fragineuts 
of  thia  bark,  two  inches  or  more  in  Iciigtii,  are  perfectly  preserved 
aud  one  or  two  pieces  show  couUct  witb  fire.  It  seems  incredible 
that  Ibis  biirk  should  have  ontlaateil  the  skeletou.*  A  careful 
search  for  Ibe  line  of  eontnet  between  the  disturbed  and  undis- 
turbed gravel  failed  to  oiitliDe  the  grave.  It  was  evident  that  the 
hoil.v  had  been  placed  at  length  and  uot.  as  wns  probably  the  case 
in  ihe  majority  of  burials  in  this  cemetery,  in  a  sitting  posture. 
The  gravel  was  discolored  for  weverol  inches  below  tlie  layer  o( 
.  Imrk,  but  it  was  impossible 
y^^^i  to  tell  wliether  the  earth  had 
been  disturlwd  or  merely  dis- 
colored by  the  jtercolsting  lye 
from  the  a^hcs.  It  ia  to  be 
regi'eited  that  the  gravel  had 
m.lt.  VerUalrroBa«e«tlanT-.U',(brou8h    i  .pmoved  from  the  umier 

OrtTeJ.Kll.WOHh.MB.  A.ToUBoU.   B.  Sand.    ''^"'  "^'"«^^"  nom  lUe  upi^r 
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i.  Toliaoll.   B.  S 

ou,  G,  (i.  Keil  maira,  porlion  of  tills  grave  as  ii 
J.  J.  8«ini  ™mmiieii  In  ^|^,Q  lemovcd  Ihe  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ash  bei)  which  was 
probably  present  juat  below  the  toii  soil.  This  burial  had  few 
features  in  common  with  the  other  graves  in  this  cemetery,  nod 
may  be  of  a  later  date.  No  implements  or  traces  of  I'ed  ochre 
were  found. 

The  gravel  immediately  south  of  Grave  N  was  coarse  and  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  iron  which  had  cemented  it  into  n  oom- 
pact  mass  not  easily  broken  with  a  pick. 

Still  farther  to  llie  south  the  gravel  bec.ime  finer  and  was  finally 
replaced  by  snuil  in  Sections  9  and  10.  The  exposed  wall  of  sand 
at  the  western  edge  of  the  gi'ave)  pit  showed  no  signs  of  stratifi- 
cation, neither  were  there  any  indications  of  ils  ever  having  been 
disturbed  even  within  the  limits  of  Grave  ■).  As  ihe  whH  of  sand 
was  gradually  removed,  a  Inyer  of  red  OL-Ure  was  encountered 
twenty-one  inches  from  the  surface  (at  the  left  in  vertical  crosa 
section.  Fig.  12)    and   upon  it  lay  the  tiuely  Huisbed   slate  spear 
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point  illiiHlrated  in  Fig. 
(Ftg.  12)  lav  iinoUier  ii 
f.ii'tbei-  to  the  ooitli  urii] 
bits  of  cliweoiil.     The  e 


13.  Aliout  a  foot  farther  to  the  iiortb 
089  of  ouhrc  witliotit  iinplementB.  Slill 
uu  a  lii^her  level  were  foiind  aalies  utid 
iiid  lielow  the  Inyers  of  uc-hre  wua  ttonie- 


what  discolored  and  portions  of  it  were  Lemeiiled  into  compact 
uuM»eB,  evidently  by  the  lime  from  tiie  skeleton.  No 
fragmeDt  of  booe  or  particle  of  bone  dust  wae  found,  nor 
cotdd  tlie  liue  of  deniareatiou  betweeu  the  disturbed  and 
undisturbed  aand  he  determined.  .Soiilh  of  Grave  J  an 
undulutiug  linu  of  liglit  red  ochre  extended  north  and 
eolith  for  a  distance  of  twelve  feet,  fonr  inches,  at  an 
Dvei'age  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface,  the  masimmn 
depth  being  thirty  inches.  The  ochre  varied  in  thickness 
from  one-half  inch  to  three  inches.  Small  quantities  of 
ashes  and  cbHrconl  were  encountered  at  an  average  depth 
of  eight  inches  from  the  surface. 

The  implements  illiistratfd  in  Fig.  14  were  taken  from 
various  depths,  cncli  implement  lying  in  a  little  mass  of 
ochre  of  a  darker  shade  iban  that  forming  the  coutinuous 
line  below.  The  lelutive  position  of  tlie  implements  is 
shown  upon  the  ph.u.     (Plate  I.  Section  10.) 

The  first  implement  discovered  in  Grave  K  was  the 
peiidaul  illuslL'ftted  in  Fig.  14  /{the  most  easterly  in  tlie 
plau).  This  lay  in  a  unies  of  ochre  twelve  inches  from 
the  surface.  Two  inchis  l>el<iw  this  deposit  was  a.  disc- 
fclmped  discoloration  of  tlie  siind  Ave  inches  in  diameter 
and  three- quarters  of  an  inch  in  thii'kness  which  was  eep* 
aniled  from  iheochi-o  above  and  lielow  by  n  layer  of  pure 
eand.  The  snnd  was  discolored  and  cemented  in  several  j 
places  l>e1ow  the  implements.  South  of  the  main  depoeil  I'oiiBin't 
of  implements  a  single  jjendant  (No.  20)  lay  twenty-four  '''"',^',J'"' 
inches  beneath  the  surface  in  a  mass  of  red  ochre.  As  cime  j. 
this  relic  may  have  been  deposited  in  tinoiher  grave.  IS'I*^""''. 
it  is  not  included  in  the  illustrations  of  <ibjccts  from 
Grave  K.  Thirty  inches  from  the  surface  imd  near  the  centre  of 
the  deposit  lay  the  chipped  knife,  the  pendant,  and  the  sharpening 
stone  illuetruted  in  Fig.  14,  <f,  e  and  i.  The  two  ceit-like  blades 
aand  ft  were  Iwenty-etglil  inches  below  the  smface,  (tix  inches 
above  and  to  the  north  of  the  smaller  of  these  blades  was  found 
the  |>eDdant  (d)   w.tli  a  much  disintegrated  surface.     The  other 
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iiii|>lciiienls  Eire  a  smnll  chist-l.  proluibl^v  om-e  tJtted  to  a  baiidle  of 
wood  or  aniler  (h)  and  a  typical  specimen  of  a  feleUe  hammer- 
at'tne  (j)  once  foimiug  a  pail  of  a  fire- making  set.  Its  companion, 
a  lump  of  ti'OD  pyrites,  bni]  become  entirely  (lisiotegratrd,  notliing 
rcmaiuiiig  of  it  save  a  few  particles  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron  wliicli 
liiy  ill  ibe  sand  an'l  adhered  to  the  ham  me  re  tone.  Thie  Usmmer- 
atoLie,  like  moat  of  these  iinpleraents  obtained  during  (tie  explora- 
linns,  is  skilfully  fashioned  to  tit  the  flnpers,  only  one  side  lieiug 
imed  lo  slvike  llie  pyrites  —  the  upper  and  ri^ht  hand  side  asslioitn 


I.  II.    liB|Jen»iitr  fruw  (iraT*  K, 


wurtli.  Ue_   t,l,r.  i:vn  UKc  iilulci. 
g.  cblpixd  kBifv.   *.  Small  FbU«l-like  Implr 
,r.  |»n  «l  It  an-Buklnc  twt.  ). 


in  thr  drawinz.  The  tuwer  purtions  v(  the  celt-like  liUdes  ob- 
t«inr<l  from  this  grave  tire  polishcit  and  the  cutting  edges  are  sharp 
nud  in  perfect  coodilioi),  while  the  upjwr  portioas  are  rudely  finisbetl 
and  wew  probably  inserteil  into  sockets  of  wood  or  antler. 

'ni«  maieritil  removed  from  the  southern  part  of  the  targe grarel 
pit  previous  to  my  explM'atiuns  was  princi|tally  saod.  A  mtrober 
or  grave*  were  eooounlernl  during  the  removal  of  the  sand  and 
many  impletnenta  were  found. 

Tbe  Pvaliody  Muaeuiu  is  fortunate  in  receiving  as  a  gift  a  lai^ 
portiou  of  these  implements.     Tttey  onstst  of  eiglitoen  celts,  a 
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{>eBr-Hbnpeil  |ii>n<Iant,  fourteen  large  chipped  knives  or  speaipoitite 

of  which  Kig,  15  is  agoodexainplcaatl  aixteeii  finely  poliahed  jiiid 

gracefully  shaped  lanceheads.  typical  furins  of    wliicb  are  shuwo 

ill  Fig.  16.     The  majoritv  of  Uiesi;  lant-eheads  are 

of  compact  gieeu  slate,  with  croan  section  eilhei 

lenticular,  lozenge-sbaped  or  octagonal.  No  reliable 

ill  form  ntioQ  could  be  obtained  regarding  their  poet 

tions  in  the  gravies.     It  was  said  that  they  weie 

found  about  two  feet  from  the  siuface  lying  in  red 

ochre.     It  is  probable  that  their  positions  were  not 

dieeitnilarto  that  of  the  specimen  taken  from  Gra\e    i 

J.  This  luncehead  bad  probably  been  fastened  to  a  j 

sliaft  and  placed  with  the  body  lengthwise  in  the  j 

grave,  the  slate  point  evidently  occupving  a  position  i 

neaj-  the  bend. 

Judging  from  the  graves  of  which  the  outlines 
coald  be  traced,  tbare  were  three  kinds  of  burials  in 
this  ancient  cemetery.  The  first  consisted  of  bowl- 
sbaped  cavities  dug  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty-eight 
to  fifty-three  inches.  Within  the  cavity  the  iKnly 
was  placed,  probably  in  n  fiexed  position  and  accom-  gruTe.  m  utge 
panied  by  various  worldly  possessions  of  the  de-  "^"^^'mo  .' 
ceased.  The  grave  was  Dien  filled  with  gravel  and 
a  fire  liindled  over  it.  Tlie  second  type  oF  burial  was  similar  to 
this,  (he  principal  diSerences  being  in  the  size  of  the  grave  and 
the  numWr  of  bodies  deposited  therein.  The  third  type  difil'ered 
from  Ihe  oiliere  in  having  the  Iwdy  plated  at  length  in  a  sliallow 

gl-HVC. 


Fio.  14.    Typi' 
i'lil|>]iijil  Imjilc- 


BURIAL  PLACK  AT  BUCKSeORT. 

Bucksport  is  eighteen  miles  Ijelow  Bangor  upon  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Penobscot  river.  The  peninsula  upon  which  the  ancient 
cemetery  is  situated  is  locally  known  as  Indian  Point,  and  lies 
about  a  half  mile  above  the  village.  The  river  widens  just  south  of 
this  point  and  fonns  a  broad,  shallow  bay,  bordered  by  a  pebbly 
beach.  Rising  from  this  beach  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  is  a  blufT. 
A  few  feet  from  its  edge  lies  a  gravel  knoll,  the  site  of  the  burial 
place.  A  greater  part  of  this  cemetery  was  free  from  the  growth 
of  sajding  pines  which  covered  the  rest  of  the  ridge. 
p.  M.  PtPKkS  1     l''i  401 
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111  1891  Mr.  Gt^orge  BlodgGtt  bndoecasiou  Id  remove  grB\'el  from 
the  soutbern  slope  of  tbt;  ritlge.  After  a  number  of  cart  toadi  bad 
been  removed,  one  of  tlie  workmen  noticed  a  well  wrougbl 
stone  implement  embedded  in  tlie  gravel.  Continued  exea- 
vatioDs  revealed  other  specimens  lying  in  red  ochre,  ami 
by  searching  along  the  road  where  the  gravel  bad  been 
placed  fur  repairs  several  more  were  found. 

Nortb  of  the  gravel  pit  a  apace  about  fifteen 
feet  by  fifty  fet-t  was  sulisequenlly  dug  over 
by  residents  of  Buckaport  in  search  of  relics. 
The  number  of  implements  found  coitld  not  be 
nscertained,  but  about  forty  were  shown  to 
the  author. 

An  examination  of  the 
nnwoodeil  part  of  this 
knoll  adjoining  the  gravel 
pit  gave  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  Otber  graves, 
and  preparations  were  ac- 
cordingly made  for  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the 
undistnrbed  portion  of  the 
cemetery.  The  ground 
was  staked  off  ijiio  sec- 
tions twelve  and  oue-balf 
feet  square,  and  a  plan 
made.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  F,  all  the  sections 
in  the  plan  (Plate  111) 
contained  burials.  Other 
sections  explored,  bu  t 
containing  no  burials,  are 
not  abown  upon  the  plan. 

To  the  south  of  the  area 
included  in  the  plan  lay 
the    gravel    pit   and   the       k"™"""-""-  t 

ground  dug  over  by  residents  in  search  of  relics.  To  the  west  an 
outcrop  of  clay  replaces  tlie  gravel.  No  burials  were  found  in  ibis 
clay.     A  thick  growth  of  sapling  pines  covered  tbe  knoll  to  the 
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PRBniaroBtc  burial  PbAcu  in  hainb. 

to  remove  tUest?  trees  this 


uortli  and  east.     Not  liaving  per 
part  WHS  not  explored. 

Tlie  gravel  was  compnrn lively 
iog  necesBary  tlie  use  of  a.  pick. 


SinkiDg  a  treiicU  idottg  the  southern  edge  of  the  uuditturbed 
gravel  and  working  north,  a  line  of  ochre  was  disclosed  twenty- 
four  inches  from  the  surface  at  the  euuthern  edge  of  Section  A. 
The  vertical  bank  of  earth  naa  examined  with  the  utmost  care  to 


ascertain  the  outline  of  the  gra\e,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of 
the  other  graves  could  the  outline  be  determineil.  This  was  prob- 
ably due  m  great  measnii  to  the  coarseness  of  the  gravel.  The 
graves  were  also  so  ueai  to  each  other  as  to  leave  only  a  small 
amount  of  undistmlied  earth  withm  the  areii  of  the  cemetery. 
RenioMng  the  earth  from  all0^e  the  deposit  of  ochre  the  group 
of  implements  illustrated  m  1-ig  17,  was  broujtht  to  light.  The 
relative  positions  of  the  implements  are  shown  in  the  plan,  Plate 
III,  Section  A,  Grave  A      Ihe  gouge  at  the  left,  in  Fig.  17,  shows 
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coiiBiderable  weatherin<^  ami  has  a  broken  edge.  This  ituplenient 
was  lying  upon  its  side,  the  position  in  whieb  it  was  probably  de- 
posited. Near  the  gouge  were  two  lar^e  ehip|>ed  knives  of  slate, 
lying  one  upon  the  other  with  their  points  towards  the  south.  By 
the  side  of  these  implements  was  a  smaller  knife  of  felsite,  with 
iis  point  toward  the  north.  A  foot  to  the  north  of  this  group  a 
gouge  (No.  o)  was  unearthed  lying  upon  its  side  in  a  little  mass  of 
ochre.  About  the  same  distance  to  the  left,  outside  the  ochre  and 
six  inches  below  its  level,  was  a  small  gouge  (No.  1),  having  a  nnr- 
row  cutting  edge  which  had  evidently  been  ground  several  times. 
Following  the  diminishing  line  of  ochre,  a  rude  celt  eight  inches  in 
length  was  unearthed  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  near  its 
upper  end  and  standing  upright  was  a  short,  well-made  celt,  with 
a  sharp,  slightly  curved  cutting  edge.     (Grave  K.) 

Grave  B,  Section  A,  contained  two  dei)08it8  of  ochre,  the  first 
being  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  and  containing  a  short 
thick  celt  with  a  slightly  curved  cutting  edge,  similar  to  the  one 
last  described. 

The  second  deposit  lay  at  a  deptii  of  twenty-seven  inches,  and 
consisted  of  a  mass  of  ochre,  a  celt  having  a  weathered  surfnce, 
a  chipped  knife,  and  a  mass  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron  in  ]>owder 
which  was  all  that  remained  of  the  tireslone  of  iron  pyrites  origi- 
nally placed  in  the  grave. 

A  short  distance  to  the  nortiieast  was  Grave  E,  twenty-eight 
inches  below  the  surface,  containing  the  group  of  implements  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  18.  The  finely  formed  and  beautifully  finished 
gouge  (^  which  lay  upon  its  side,  retains  its  cutting  edge  in  perfect 
condition.  The  groove  extends  not  quite  half  the  length  of  the 
tool,  and  is  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  This  implement 
is  polished  for  about  one- fourth  of  its  length  above  the  cutting 
edge,  and  the  remainder  is  finished  by  the  process  known  as  peck- 
ing, being  the  best  example  of  this  style  of  work  which  I  have 
seen.  This  gouge,  like  many  similar  implements  from  these  burial 
places,  is  made  of  a  compact  metamorphic  igneous  rock.  The 
chisel-like  too!  of  compact  green  slate  illustrated  in  b^  Fig.  18,  is 
aLK>ut  a  half  inch  in  thickness  with  a  nearly  straight  cutting  edge. 
It  has  a  perforation  near  the  smaller  end.  By  the  side  of  this  tool 
lay  three  rudely  chipped  knives  of  felsite,  t\  f/,  and  e,  with  tboir 
points  toward  the  south.  They  were  probably  once  hafted  in  short 
404 
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Iiariillein  of  wood  or  antler,  aud  must  bave  b^a  very  oM  when 
liliieed  in  the  grnve,  as  tlie^ii'  auvfnces  in  several  |)lace(«  show  polish 
bv  lou^  use.  The  felsite  of  which  these  knives  are  made  re6i-inbl«;s 
very  closely  the  body  lock  of  Mt.  Kinec),  Moosehend  Lake.  While 
the  material  may  have  been  obtained  from  some  erratic  boulder 
lorn  from  the  mother  rock  and  deposited  by  glacial  action,  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  brouglit  by  the  Indians  from  Ml.  Kineo, 
sinre  near  the  bnse  of  this  monntnin  the  author  has  discovered 
several  ancient  Indian  worksliopa  where  felsite  was  extensively 
worked . 


4 


The  tirestone,  /.  ia  one  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  ob- 
tained from  these  giavea  Although  somewhat  disintegruted  the 
surface  exposed  by  a  recent  fracture  shows  unchanged  crystals  of 
pyrites.  Its  8|tecific  gravity  is  greater  than  any  of  the  other  flre- 
stones  recovered,  and  it  is  the  only  example  in  which  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  pyrites  has  not  undergone  chemical  change. 

Grave  C.  thirty-three  inches  below  the  surface,  contained  an  un- 
usnaily  large  amount  of  red  ochre  of  exceptionally  brilliant  color. 
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Kmbedded  in  tbc  [laiiit  were  llie  implements  illustrated  in  Fi^.  19. 
Tbese  consist  of  a  well-wrought  cell,  an  elongated  pebble  wiiL 
polished  surface  probitbiy  used  as  a  paint  pestle,  and  a  fii-e-makiug 
set  crraipoeed  of  n  feli^ite  hammerstoue  (shown  at  the  left  in  tlie 
illustration),  fashioned  to  fit  llie  lingers  of  the  right  hand,  witL 
the  battered  surface  upon  one  side,  and  a  lump  of  llmoniie  the  re- 
sult of  the  decomposition  of  n  nodule  of  pvrites  ptskoed  in  tlie 
grave.  A  pear-shaped  peudanl  without  accom  pa  Dying  ochre  lay 
nbout  two  feet  from  this  deposit  at  a  depth  of  tivc  inches. 


Grave  D,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest,  contained  a  small 
mass  of  red  ochre  eighteen  iiiclies  from  the  surface.  Upon  the 
ochre  had  been  placed  tno  firestoues.  These  iniplements  were 
badly  decomposed,  all  that  remained  of  one  being  a  small  rjuantii; 
of  yellow  powder  (oxide  of  iron)  while  its  eompanioii  had  nearly 
disappeared,  only  a  small  crust-like  substance  covered  with  iron 
oxide  remaining. 

The  implements  illustrated  in  Fig.  20,  together  with  the  usual 
deposit  ot  i-ed  ochre,  were  found  in  Grave  J,  Section  A. 

The  great  majority  of  objects  taken  from  the  graves  were  evi- 
dently fouud  in  nearly  the  same  position  in  which  they  were  de- 
posited. In  a  few  instances  the  implements  hod  apparently  b«en 
displaced  by  the  decay  of  the  body  and  the  settling  of  the  earth. 
This  displacement  was  very  flp]):ireiit  in   Grave  J.     The   objects 


were  lyiog  nt  UifTerenl  nnglcs  and  at  depthe  vnrying  from  eix  to 
fighleeu  iuehes.  The  principal  depouit  of  ocbre  was  eigbt*eu 
inches  below  the  surfnce. 

A  gouge  with  h  §hHllow  groove,  ilM  surface  being  unpolished,  in 
sbown  Ht  II,  wbile  >>  shown  the  back  or  convex  side  of  a  celt-like 
(ilaile  of  barder  material  thiiu  ibe  preceding  specimen.      The  edge 


ia  slightly  cur\'ed.  The  upper  portion  of  the  implement  is  rudely 
fiubioiied  and  was  probably  inserted  in  a  socket  of  wood  or  imller, 
or  lashed  to  a  woo<leD  handle  after  the  manner  of  adze  lilades  or 
skin  scrapers  in  use  among  the  Kskimo.  A  side  view  of  a  tiiick 
blade  or  celt  will)  cutting  edge  slightly  curved  is  given  at  c.  The 
implement  is  polished  for  a  short  distance  above  the  edge,  the  re- 
mainder  of  its  surfiice  showing  rough  ])ecking.     The  gouge  at  ihi? 


J 
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top  of  the  illiistrnliou  is  of  the  ordinary  form  ftIthoug:li  the  groove 

is  relatively  sliorter  than  in  the  mnjority  of  Uie  sjieciinens  fouml, 

The  ppndants  'I,  e,  /'  am]  ij  are  of  diffi!i*ut  sinee.     V«riou9  degrees 

of  skill  are  sbown  in  their  manufacture.  aKIimigli 

»  iioue  ore  ix>liBbed.    The  Ihree  largest  were  fouud 

j\  oulatde  the  layer  of  ochre,  two  at  a  depth  of  six 

tm  iiKheH,  and  Ihe  third  aeveiiteeu  inches  l>elow  the 

\P  surface.     Two  fragmeiile  of  aii  object  of  dark 

slate,  j  ai>d  A*,  are  ornamented  with  lonKitudinal 

Ftu.  81.   ctii|.(>eri    incised  lines.    The  reniainiag  portion  of  this  ob- 

nrrowpoini.  Gr»»e    ject  coiikl  not  be  fouud.    The  iiuplemeiits  A  and 

11.  Strtlon  A,  Bnclis-     '.  ^    ,  ,  .    .  ...J  ,       . 

pun.  Me.  t  '  "'^  probably  arrovrpoints.     1  hey  are  made  of 

light  green  slate  and  are  polished.   When  foiijid 
tliey  were  lying  aide  by  aide  with  their  points  toward  the  zenith. 

Another  deposit  of  ochre  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  tOrave 
H)  was  found  a  short  distance  to  the 
northeast.  I'Vitig  n|>on  the  paint  was 
the  small  arrowpoiut  illustrated  in  Fig. 
21,  while  near  the  ochre  were  a  few  ashes 
which  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  circle 
in  the  plan.  A  discoloration  of  the  earth 
was  noticed  near  the  ochre,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  decom position  of  the  body. 
Grave  G,  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Section  A.  contained  two  deposits  of  red  ochre,  one  nearly  over 
the  other,  at  depths  of  eighteen  and  twenty>two  inches  A  rudi: 
knife,  consisting  of  a  single  chip  struck  from  a  water-worn  <|uarti- 
ile  stone.  Fig.  22,  was  the  only  object 
found  in  the  lower  deposit  of  ochre. 
Upon  the  deposit  of  jMiot  nearer  the 
surface  lay  two  weathered  cells  with 
slightly  curved  cutting  edges,  a  pair  of 
Hrestones  changed  to  limonit^,  and  tbe 
rude  celt  like  implement  of  natural  or 
slightly  modilieil  form  shown  in  Fig.  23. 
In  Grave  V,  near  the  northwest  oonier 
of  Section  A,  at  a  depth  of  tweuty-six  inches  were  round  the 
well-presen-ed  implements  illustrated  in  Fig.  24.  The  laraer 
implement  ''  is  a  celt  of  medium  size  with  a  perfectly  presened 


from  ■  (uiBll   iitiBTtxIUi  tmnl 
BuckBiHiit.  He.    I 


Fio.  11.  Celtlike  liu pie mvut 
(■  itone  <if  Ditunl  iir  tUfbtly 
tnodlSed  rorm),  Gnvtt  G,  See. 
A,Buck«port.  He.    ( 
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jiml  slightly  curved  cutting  edge.  A  ahiiUow  groove  rmia  nearly 
th«  entire  length  of  ihe  'iide  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  surface 
of  the  tool  is  polished  for  n  short  distance  only  npon  either  side 
above  the  edge.  The  smaller  celt  or  blnde,  a  aiile  view  of  which 
is  given  in  ti,  has  it  ciittinti  edge  but  slightly  curved.  Both  of 
these  specimens  are  made  of  a  (ine-grniiied  inetamor|ihic  ignemis 
rock-  The  chipped  kuife  c  lay  beneath  the  edge  of  the  larger  im- 
plement in  the  |)ositioii  shown  in  the  pUu.  The  pendant  d  with  a 
oonuteraunk  depression  in  its  lower  side  was  also  in  contact  with 
the  celt. 


But  three  small  deposits  of  ociire  were  found  i 
They  were  about  three  feet 
apart  and  were  probably 
pldced  in  one  grave  (Grave 
S),  eltliough  it  is  possible 
that  each  deposit  innrkeil 
a  separate  grave.  One  of 
the  masses  of  ochre  (No. 
STf,  at  a  depth  of  twenty- 
five  inebe*.  contained  the 
polished  sinte  nrrowliead  il- 
laairated  in  Fig.  25.  Tlie 
ocbre  a  short  distance  to 
the  northeast,  also  iil  n 
depth  of  twenty-five  inches, 
contained  a  small  gonge 
with  battered  edge.  To  the 
left  of  this  impleinejit  lay 
a  wedge-shaped  celt  with  a       -^  nurnpiri  mv       »    Leiuike  iin  ir*    .-. 

,    °        .     '  ililijjied  ktiKi'.    it.     I'pndnnl.    t 

Dearly  straight  cutting  edge. 

The  upper  portion  was  rudely  made  and  tapered  to  a  blunt  i>oint 
which  probably  litted  into  a  socket.  Tliis  blnde  was  accoRipnnied 
by  a  small  quantity  of  oehre  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches.  A  shorL 
distance  to  the  north,  Iwenly.four  inches  deep  in  the  gravel,  lay  n 
pcar-ahaped  pendant  unaccompanied  with  paint.  A  second  pendant 
(No.  20)  was  fouiid  north  of  the  centre  of  Seoiion  B.  lying  beneath 
the  sod. 


tn  pk" 
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The  only  burials  found  in  IIiib  eection  were  in  tUo  norlbwesl 
corner.  Kach  deposit  umy  mark  &  separfite  grnve.  Owing  to  Ihf 
coarseness  of  the  grt»vel  and  the  length  of  time  which  bnd  eUpseil 
ainoe  the  grnves  were  mmle.  all  ti'sces  of  the  line 
of  de  in  Ill-cat  ion  liad  tHaappeared  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  outlines.  Consequently  ic 
cimlil  not  be  ascertained  whether  the  siugte  imple- 
ments in  deposits  Nos.  3o,  36  and  6G  belong  tu 
Grave  L  or  mark  separate  burials. 

Theae  dt^positB  of  ochre  were  thirty  inches  be- 
neath the  surface.  No.  66  containetl  a  pendant  of 
the  usual  form. 
There  was  also  'i 
very  small  iiuan- 
tity     of    ye 


no.  Si.  follalied 

point,  <i 
No.  ST.Sf 
BurluiHirl.  Mc.  1 


oxide   of  i 


,   the 


of   1 


ftre^tone. 

No.  35  cunttiiued  a  gouge  of 
uncommon  form,  nine  inches  in 
length,  with  a  slightly  curved  cut- 
ting edge  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  width.  The  implement  gradually 
narrows  to  one  and  one-half  inches 
at  the  smaller  end.  The  groove  is 
broad  and  shallow. 

No.  36  contnim^d  ii  small  tint 
[lebble,  higbly  polished. 

The  implements  shown  in  Fig. 
26  wei-elaken  from  Grave  L.  They 
consist  of  a  pendant,  a  celt  and  a  tire-making  set.  The  felsite 
hftmmcrstone  is  shown  at  the  left.  The  nodule  at  the  right  is  tlie 
matrix  which  enclosed  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  The  crystals  have 
disappeared,  ouly  a  little  oxide  of  iron  in  powder  remaining  in  the 


AS.  Iiii|iluiiirni3  frum  Uni*  t., 
n  t,  Buek«port,  Me.  PeDitut, 
te  blade  and  Bre-raaklag  <«.    ) 


SECTION   V. 


A  large  gouge  (No.  60),  with   a  shallow  groove  and  part  of  its 
edge  broken  away,  was  found  just  below  the  tuif  unaccompanied 
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ocbre.  This  was  probably  left  upon  tbe  surface,  as  its  brukeii 
edge  would  render  it  aselesB  as  nu  impleuient. 

Grave  N  contained  a  small  mass  of  ochre  twelve  inches  from  the 
surface,  and  a  pendant  of  the  usual  form  Ijiugnt  oneeideof  tliepnint. 

A  mass  of  ocbre  and  the  remains  of  a  fire-makiDgset  were  taken 
from  Grave  R  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  iticbes. 

Grave  QcoDtnined  the  senesof  implements  illustrated  in  Fig.  27. 
A  small  deposit  of  ochre  was  encountered  eighteen  inches  beneath 


the  surface  together  with  u  large  and  small  gouge,  u  and  '',  the  celt 
c  and  the  two  pendants  d  and  e.  The  position  of  these  implements 
is  sbonn  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  2H.  Three  lai-ge 
stones  had  been  placed  in  the  grave  with  the  body ;  these  are  also 
sbovrn  in  the  drawing.  After  photographing  this  deposit  and  re- 
moving the  stones,  thi*ee  additional  implements  /,  i/  and  h  n-ero 
found  beneath  the  stones,  and  also  a  small  ijuantity  of  yellow- 
oxide  of  iron,  :i!I  that  remained  of  n  firc'making  set. 


J 
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Some  iif  tliese  iiiipleineul»  bear  evidence  of  extreme  age.  Fig. 
27  II-  <s  n  gouge  orlgiuitlly  of  beautiful  form  auJ  finish.  Tlie  sur- 
face is  much  weathered,  the  cutting  edge  liaviug  wholly  crnniblwi 
iiway.  Tliat  [lortioD  of  the  Jniplcinent  nenr  the  edge  tuniu  bach- 
ward,  &D  uuusiial  wii;  of  finishing  this  |>nrt  of  the  tool.  The  smail 
gouge  '*  is  very  much  weathered,  the  whole  surface  of  the  iuiple- 
inent  being  badly  cnrrodei],  the  cutting  edge  aad  the  grenter 
portion  of  it*  lower  end  having  become  wholly  disintegrated.  The 
well-preserved  blade  t;  made  from  a  compact  stone,  is  evidently 
formed  for  insertion  in  a  socket.  The  implement  is  polished  for  a 
space  upon  cither  side  al>ove  the  straight  edge  which  is  perfectly 
preserved.     Two  well-moilelled  pendnnts,  il  and  e,  have  unpolished 


^%.- 


--A-, 


reO,  S«- 
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surfaces.  The  implement /i  with  a  slightly  curved  edge  had  been 
placed  ia  contact  with  a  hrestone,  the  oxidation  of  which  canseil 
the  disintegration  of  that  portion  of  the  blade  near  the  point  ol 
contact.  The  gouge  shown  in  /  was  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of 
ochre.  The  edge  is  in  a  good  state  of  pre9er\'ation  and  is  unevenly 
ground.  This  tool  shows  little  weathering.  The  badly  d is! ntegrateil 
specimen  ij  was  lying  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  a  mass  of  yellow 
oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  the  remains  of  a  Hrestone.  This  goujre 
was  broken  in  two  pieces,  probably  by  the  weight  of  a  large  stone 
found  above  it.  It  was  probably  broken  soon  after  it«  burial.  Tlie 
dotted  lines  indicate  very  nearly  the  original  outline  of  the  gouge. 
412 
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and  altbougb  it  was  niatie  of  comparatively  soft  stone  it  «shil>its  u 
remarkable  aiiioimt  of  decomposition.  This  iuplemeut  iros  huried 
about  tno  feet  U^oeatU  tke  eurfacv  and  the  deoompusitiuu  was 
WI10U3-  eiibsequent  to  its  burial  as  is  prove*!  by  the  contour  of  the 
broken  ed^es  of  the  ttvo  pieces.  The  oxidation  of  the  firesioiies 
doiibUess  assisted  in  ibis  desti-uction. 

The  six  pendants,  ilhistraled  in  Fig.  2^,  were  lying  in  various 
pOiiitioDs  within  a  radius  of  three  feet  from  the  pnnci]>al  deposit 
of  impli-ineula  in  Grave  Q.  The  depths  at  which  they  were  found 
varied  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches.  One  of  these  pendants,  r,  was 
accompanied  by  red  ochre  and  a  small  rjuantity  of  yellow  oxide  of 
iron  (Grave  O).  The  others  were  unaccompanied  by  pigment,  and 
they  may  form  parts  of  the  deposits  within  Graves  O,  Q  and  R. 

Fig.  29  n  and  b  were  between  Graves  Q  and  R.      The  latter 


implement  (No.  47,  plan)  is  also  shown  lying  a  short  distance  to 
the  left  of  the  main  de|K)sit  in  Fig.  28.  The  pendant  c  (No.  45. 
plan)  is  made  from  a  broken  celt  or  gouge,  the  flattened,  polished 
sides  of  the  blade  forming  the  sides  of  the  pendant.  The  two 
other  specimens,  rf  (No.  57.  plan)  and /(No.  50,  plan),  are  rudely 
fashioned.  The  natural  surface  of  the  stone  from  which  the  Istter 
was  formed  is  shown  near  the  base  upon  either  side. 

Grave  R  contained  ochre  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches  nnd  11  fel- 
sit*  hammerstone  once  forming  part  of  a  fire-making  set. 


SECTION     K. 


This  section  contaim-d  but  two  burials,  Graves  M  and  P.  A 
large,  straight-edged  blade,  No.  CI,  was  found  just  beneath  rhe 
sod.     This  was  piobably  left  upon  the  surface  by  the  Indians. 


.  FLACKS   IK   MAIKK. 

A  large  gouge  with  shnllow  groove  and  slightly  curved  edge  lay 
witb  ochre  ten  ioehes  l>eneatlL  the  surface  in  Grave  P. 

The  deposit  in  Grave  M  conaiated  of  tlie  usual  quantity  of  red 
ochre,  a  anmll  umoiiiit  of  buff  powder,  proliably  pigment,  a  highlv 
polialied  pebble,  probably  used  na  a  paint  pestle,  and  tUe  romaing 
of  two  Hrestonea,  one  of  which  hnd  cliauged  to  limoaite.  Nothing 
remained  of  the  second  nodule  but  a  mass  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron 
in  [Kin-der. 

SECTIOM    K. 

No  implements  were  discovered  in  Sec-  F.  Two  sinnll  deposits 
of  ochre  occurred  juat  under  the  sod,  and  a  few  ashes  were  a!ao 
found  which  are  iudieatcd  by  the  dotteil  circle. 

In  a  few  instances  dark  dia colorations  of  the  gravel,  the  result 
of  decomposing  human  remains,  were  noticed  iu  connection  wiib 
the  graves  in  this  cemetery.  The  diacol orations  were  fewer  and 
of  less  extent  than  iu  the  Ellaworth  bniial  place.  Aahcs  were 
found  only  incidentally.  There  were  no  well-marked  ash  l>e<1t 
over  the  graves,  but  ashes  occurred  in  sufllciout  quantities  to  shon 
that  lires  were  lighted  over  the  graves  as  at  Ellaworth, 

I  found  no  burials  outside  the  area  included  in  the  plan,  althougb 
conaidernble  ground  was  explored.  Two  or  three  iiiiplemeuts 
lying  near  the  surface  were  discovered  which  had  been  discarded  or 
accidentally  lost . 


mUIAL  PLACE  AT   ORLAND. 

This  ancient  cemetery  was  located  upon  a  symmetrical  grai*el 
knoll  of  glacial  formation,  rising  from  the  shore  of  a  small  inlet 
or  bay  apoa  the  western  aide  of  I.nke  Alamoosook,  near  its  outlet. 
The  summit  of  the  knoll  is  fifteen  feet  above  llie  snrrouuding  low 
land.  Its  oval  base  has  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet.  The  knoll  and  the  surrounding  land  wei-e  covered  witb 
a  thick  growth  of  wood,  many  of  tlie  trees  being  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter.  Three  depressions  from  twenty-aeven  to  thirty-two 
inches  in  depth  and  having  diamelers  at  the  surface  of  from  teu 
to  fourteen  feet  occupied  the  summit  of  the  knoll.  (.See  Plate  IV, 
Fire-holes  ],  2  and  3,  and  Figs,  i.l,  46,  47.)  These  depressions 
were  called  "  Indian  cellam"  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
A  superficial  examination  of  these  depressions  resulted  in  obtaining 
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PLAN  OF  PREHISTORIC  Bl'RIAL  PLACE,  ORLANI),  MAINE. 

TUE  SHADING   INDICATES   RED  (M'HRE,   UPON   OR  WITHIN    WHDH   MOST  OF  THE 

IMPLEMENTS   WERE  FOUND. 


SI 

several  pieces  of  charconl  ami  BOine  nslies,  Iteiug  courinced  of 
tbe  Indian  oiigin  of  tbese  di^piessiouis,  &  imrrofr  ttencb  was  cut 
along  the  suniinil  of  llie  knoll  and  at  s.  depth  of  fifteen  inches  were 
found  a  mass  of  red  ochre  and  two  implements.  (Plate  IV,  Grave 
J,  Section  D. ) 

This  laud  is  owned  bv  Mr.  J.  Foster  Super  of  Orlaml,    ivho 

not  only  granted  permission  to  ex-  

plore  the  burial  place  bnt  assisted  CT^  '  "^^ 

in  many  ways.  ^a^tt^^^^t^^^g^^ 

All  the  trees  upon  the  knoll  were 
reinove<l  with  ihe  esteption  of 
three  large  oaks  and  a  wbite  biich. 
The  jxwitionB  of  these  are  shown 
neartbecornersat  the  left  on  Plat« 
IV.  The  trees  were  removed  in  the  following  manner.  Each  tree 
van  cut  off  five  or  sis  feet  from  Ihe  ground  and  ropes  and  double 
blocks  fastened  to  the  upiier  end  of  the  stump  and  to  a  neighboring 
tree.  A  pair  of  oxen  was  hitches)  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and  the 
stumps  drawn  out  without  disturbing  Ihe  earth 
lo  any  great  extent.  The  roots  of  the  Ireea  did 
not  penetrate  deep  enough  to  diBplace  any  of  the 
implements.  After  vemoving  the  stumps,  tlie 
ground  was  slaked  off  in  sections  ten  feet  square, 
and  tbe  eNplurations  were  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  tbe  burial  places  already  described. 
The  whole  area  of  the  gravel  knoll  was  ex- 
plored, but  tbe  graves  were  found  principally 
upon  its  summit  and  western  side.  No  traces 
of  bone  were  found  in  any  of  these  graves, 
neither  could  the  outline  of  any  grave  be  deter- 
mined Various  natural  causes,  including  tbe 
percolation  of  water  during  many  centuries,  had  completely  oblit- 
erated nil  traces  of  the  line  of  junction  between  tbe  disturbed  and 
nndisturbetl  gravel.  The  outlines  shown  in  the  vertical  sections  of 
the  large  lire  holes  could,  however,  be  tmced. 


Flu.  31.    IVIle 
■late  |Kilnt  Vo.  .1, 
don  B,  Koiiiil  Pliu-p, 
OrUiHl.  Me.    I 


Two  deposits  of  red  oolire  were  found  in  this  section,  but  I  am 
uncetrtnin  whether  these  indicate  tbe  presence  of  one  or  two  graves. 
The  larger  deposit  of  ochre,  Grave  L,  cnntaine*!  the  two  polished 


i 
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Grave  C  (.'oiitaiQwl  a  lui^e  quuutity  of  ochre  at  a  ileptL  of  tliirty- 
^aix  iiiclie».  Upon  tlie  pigmeiit  were  the  lemains  of  two  lireatoues 
and  the  finely  fluished  gouges  illustmted  in  Fig.  32.  The  larger 
iigouge  had  been  placed  in  coiilacl  with  one  of  the  fiicBtones,  ihe 
'oxidation  ot  which  eaiised  the  gouge  to  crumble  at  the  point  of 
kOontact.  Thu  mnaller  gouge,  four  inches  iu  length,  is  u  line  ex- 
ttmple  of  ancient  stone  working. 

[  Two  small  masses  of  paint  lay  about  livo  feet  from  these 
limplemecU  iu  a  position  which  formed  with  this  deposit  three 
[poinu  of  a  triangle.  These  small  deposits  of  othie  may  have  been 

Ft  of  Grave  C,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  marked 
ate  graves.    One  was  twenty-four  inchea  below  the  surfaee 


(Hid  did  notcoutaiu  any  object.  Its  companion  (No.  9),  at  a  depth 
kf  twenty-two  inches,  contained  a  paitially  disintegraletl  firestoue. 
r  Near  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  section  red  ochre  was  en- 
ItDuntered  at  n  deplliof  iliirty-tix  incites  (Grave  I)),  logether  with 
hgniige  ten  inches  in  length  which  lay  with  its  grooved  side  down- 

rvrd.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  very  small  gonge  two  and 
tbrec'fighths  inciies  in  length  with  a  cutting  edge  tiiree-fonrtha  of 

a  inch  iu  width,  two  partially  d  lain  teg  rated  firestones,  a  mass  of 

^llow  oxide  of  iron  in  powder  and  three  round  water-worn  pebbles, 
t  inch,  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  one  and  three-quarters  inches 

n  diftmeter  respectively,  tlieir  forms  uumodilied  by  art  (Fig.  Hli). 

!lie  pebbles  were  very  symmetrical,  being  nearly  globular,  and  their 
.  rAPBKs  1    •^'  4IT 
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Biirfitce  showe  I  no  signs  of  use  aa  implemenle.  After  pliotograpU- 
ing  Hii()  remoMnglbe  implenients  anotlier  crumbliag  Hrestune  wm 
found  whiih  is  not  sbonii  in  the  illustration.  A  part  of  the  cul- 
ling edge  of  tbe  large  gouge  and  a  portion  of  its  side  wiis  in  s 
crumbling  condittou  owmg  to  its  contact  with  a  tuuip  of  pyritfs, 


Tbe  small  gouge  v 


perfect  condition,  its  edge  beiug  appsr- 
entl;  as  nhnri^i  as  when  placed  in 
the  giave.  This  implement  would 
he  of  little  value  uuless  iuaerted  in 
a  handle  and  it  ie  probable  that 
it  was  hafted  when  deposited. 

The  unique  stone  implement  illus- 
trated ill  Fig.  34  was  found  jual 
below  the  sod  (No.  T6,  Flan).  It 
was  rougbly  fashioned  mid  porta  of 
it,  nolably  tbe  V-shaped  cavilv  and 
edges,  show  marks  of  iieckiug. 
The  point  is  somewhat  worn.  This 
object  if  properly  hatted  would 
answer  admirably  for  a  digging  im- 
plement and  may  bare  been  em- 
ployed in  digging  the  graves. 


BKCTIOK    D. 

Two  gr.-ives  were  found  i 


this 


.    Implemei 


Flute,  Orli 


section.  Grave  J,  fifteen  inches 
below  the  surface,  is  the  one  already 
alluded  to  as  discovered  while  sink- 
ing the  pi-eliminary  trench.  Thi« 
contained  a  medium-sized  gouge 
and  a  rude  pendant  of  the  typical 
form  embedded  in  red  ocbre. 
Grave N,  situated  a  few  feet  farther 
north,  contaiued  a  mass  of  red  ochre  ten  inches  below  the  surface. 
At  one  side  of  the  pigment  and  at  the  tsame  level  lay  tbe  line  ex- 
ample of  ancient  stone  art  of  which  Fig,  35  is  a  drawing. 

One  or  more  firestones  of  pyrites  had  been  placed  in  tbe  grave 
in  contact  with  the  implement.  These  had  become  entirely  d isia- 
tegraled,  nothing  remaining  but  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  pow- 
der adhering  to  the  gouge.     Within  the  limits  of  flre  liole  \o.  3,  a 
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peiidant  (No.  22)  wns  un  earl  lied  tbiity-Hix  ioclies  below  the  sur- 
face.     No  ochre  nccompaaied  the  implement. 


Indicntious  of  but  one  burial  were  found  in  this  eeotion. 
grave  (M)  contained  only  a  uioea  of  ochre  twenty 
inchea  from  the  surface.  f^ 


Grave  P  contaiued  only  red  ochre,  at  a  depth  of 
twenty -one  inches. 

In  Grave  A  a  maas  of  red  ochre  was  diecovercd 
tbirty-lwo  inchee  beneath  the  surface.  Upon  the 
paint  lay  the  chipped  knife  of  black  Bint  illuatrated 
in  Fig,  36.  The  angles  formed  by  chipping  are 
worn  and  polished,  probably  by  the  long  use  of 
this  tool  as  a  cutting  implement.  Its  companion,  a 
naall  gouge,  is  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  36.  This 
wnn  found  juet  outside  tlie  ochre.  The  cutting 
edge  is  less  thau  a  half  inch  in  width  and  is  per- 
fectly preser\-ed. 

The  contents  of  Grave  B,  with  the  exception  of 
two  pendants  (Nos.  SO  and 
SI),  are  shown  in  : 
This  drawing  was  made  from  a  "'  ' 
photograph  and  shows  the  exact  jiositiouB  in 
which  the  implements  were  found.  The  two 
[lendanls  (Nos.  30  and  31,  Plate  IV)  lay  at 
the  same  depth  as  the  main  deposit  (27  inches) 
and  evideutly  belong  to  the  same  grave.  They 
were  removed  before  the  main  deposit  was 
uncovered,  hence  they  do  not  appear  in  Fig. 
ST.  The  impleuieuiB  shown  in  this  illuBtratioii 
consist  of  two  gougei),  two  celts  and  a  pendant 
lyiug  npon  u  small  quantity  of  red  ochre. 
'I  he  iniplemenl  lying  nearest  the  wall  of 
earth  IB  a  well-formed  gouge  with  its  grooved  side  downward. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  deijoail  whs  another  gouge  witli  a  narrow 
cutting  edge.     A  celt  with  a  slightly  iiirved  cutting  etige  lay  near 
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this  gouge  nnd  to  the  right  was  auothcr  ceit  of  Hiinilar  toroi.    Tbc 
peudniit  at  the  left  id  HiiitiU  :iDil  roughly  inade. 


'tutrniph.) 


contaiiieil  «  pendant  find  a  little  oxide  vl'  iron,  the  remains  of  a 
tires  [one. 

A  felsite  hammerstoDe  once  forming  a  part  of  a  flre-ninkJiig  set. 
a  celt,  and  the  disintegrated  remains  of  a  nodule  of  pyrit^a,  were 
found  upon  red  ochre  at  a  depth  of  tweuly-niue  incliee  in  Grave  U, 
Abont  three  feet  to  the  southeast  of  this  grave  lav  a  gouge  witb 
shallow  groove,  n  small  mass  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron  and  a  deposit 
of  red  ochie  (No.  43). 

Grave  K.  In  the  northwest  corner  o(  this  section  and  outside 
the  limits  of  fire  hole  No.  3,  at  a  depth  of  thii'ty-lwo  inches,  lay 
the  seven  implements  illu.straled  in  Fig.  3h.  tngether  witii  the  uaual 
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quantity  of  red  oohre.  The  gouge  n.  with  a  ]jortioii  of  its  erlfro 
broken  nwny.  lay  fartbent  to  the  west  with  its  grooved  Bide  down- 
ward and  its  cutting  edge  ontwofd,  A  similar  but  shorler  gouge. 
b,  was  the  most  easterly  in  the  grave.  Tbia  vrna  also  lying  willi 
the  grooved  side  downward  and  its  cutting  edge  outward.  Tlie  cells 
c  und  rf  have  nearly  straight  cutting  edges.  They  wei-e  lying  near 
the  middle  of  the  grave  with  their  upper  ends  near  together  and 
their  edges  outward.   'I  he  rude  implement  f-,  which  somenhiit  i-eseni- 


blea  K  primitive  chopping  knife,  has  a  greater  portion  of  ils  surface 
polished,  one  eilge  being  lettered  or  rudely  chipped.  The  object 
K[>reaenled  at  /  is  probably  a  polishing  stone  of  natiiral  form,  about 
■even-eighths  of  an  incli  in  width  with  an  nverage  thickness  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Tlicse  two  implements  lay  farlhest  to  the 
tontb.  The  symmetricnl  knife  r/  is  of  dark  Hint,  and  lay  farthest 
BOrtli  with  its  point  inward. 


1 


i 


Near  the  northeastern  corner  of  Seetiou  G.  :it  a  deplh  of  eigb- 
teen  inobes  was  mienrlUud  n  mass  of  oebre  (Gmve  Q).  No  iiiiple- 
meots  were  found  in  this  grave. 

.SECTinK    H. 

Near  the  eentre  of  this  section  and  fifteen  inches  lielow  the  sur- 
face was  a  deposit  of  i-ed  ochre  coutaiuing  a  pendaul,  a  well-formed 
gouge  and  a  small  iiiaas  of  yellow  oxide  of  Iron, 
the  remains    of  h   flrestoue  (Grave  F).     A  etiort 
distance  to  the  west  and  thirteen  inches  deep  in  the 
gravel  another  deposil  of  ochre  was  encouniered 
(Grave  S),  containing  a  well-presen'ed  celt  with  n 
straight  cutting  edge.     A  pendant  (No.  78)  lay 
r  the  Hurface  of  the  grave  in  ashes.    The  ochre 
(iravf  ii.SMiion    in  Grave  r  contained  a  crumbling  )1re-inaking  set 
B,  orinnrt.Me.   1    thirty  inches  lielow  the  surface. 

In  the  northeastern  corner  of  this  section  was  Grave  H.  The 
ochre  "liicli  uuirki'il  tliis  Imiia!  was  seventeen  inches  below  the 
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surface  and  of  unusual  brilliancy.  The  arrow[K)ial,  h'ig.  S9,  lay 
with  its  point  near  the  centre  of  tJie  mass  of  pigment.  Two  par- 
tially disintegrated  flrestonee  occupied  a  position  just  south  of  the 

An  interesting  series  of  implements  and  the  usual  quantity  of 
red  ochre  were  obtained  from  Grave  G.    Fig.  40  shows  seven 
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tliese  implements,  just  as  tbey  were  iiiicovereil.  Four  of  them 
l&y  togetber,  and  itre  showu  Dear  the  ceiilre  of  tbe  ilhietrEktiou. 
Tbe  upper  one  nt  tlie  left  is  e.  ihiii  celt  or  celt-like  blade  with  a 
atraight  eiiiting  edge.  The  upper  portion  of  lliia  implement  was 
Dudoiibtedly  inserted  in  a  sricket.  To  tbe  right,  just  below  tbe 
edge  of  this  tool,  lay  rinother  celt  witb  a  slightly  curved  cutting 
edge.  Below  the  fornief  impleiiient  was  a  gouge  U])oii  its  ;«ide.  in 
oontaft  witb  a  crumbling  tirestouc.  A  finely 
formed  celt  lay  a  short  distance  to  tbe  right  with 
its  cutting  edge  loward  the  main  deposit.  At  tbe 
left  auother  and  thicker  celt  occupied  a  con'es- 
pondiug  position.  Its  edge  is  slightly  curved,  the 
coiicavy  side  being  downward,  liy  the  side  of  this  "'"■  *'•  ■*■■""* 
implement  was  tbe  small  arrawpoint  of  slatei  illns-  txaw.  umvs  a. 
traled  in  Fig.  41.  Sbi^uod  h.  Of 

After  removing  these  implements,  further  exca-  ' 

nations  revealed  tbe  finely  foimed  gouge  and  the  pendant  shown  in 
Figs.  42  and  43.  These  wei-e  a  few  inches  below  the  main  deposit. 
The  gonge  lay  with  its  grooved  side  downward.  Its  length  is  ten 
ftn<l  one-half  indies.  Its  width  at  tbe  cutting  edge  is  one  and  one- 
balf  inches,  and  it  gradually  tapers  to  seven-eight  I  iB  of  an  inch  nt 


tbe  SRiAller end.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  one  and  one-fourth  inchea, 
Tbe  pendant  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  fanhionod  fVom  a 
broken  cell.  The  relative  jMJSitiou  of  these  implements  is  shown 
in  the  plan. 

SKCTION    I. 

But  two  graves  were  found  in  this  section.  Grave  V  contained 
red  ochre,  the  remains  of  a  firestoue,  a  rude  celt  and  a  gouge  made 
from  a  long,  Ibin  pebble,  the  only  modification  in  the  shape  of  the 
pebble  being  the  grinding  necessary  to  form  tbe  curved  cutting 
edge  of  the  tool. 

Grave  W  contained  red  ocbre  twenty  inches  from  the  surface,  a 
partially  disintegrated  firestone  and  a  small  mass  of  oxide  of  iron, 
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pi'obaMy  the  remains  of  a  second  firestone.     A  sinnll  celt,  No.  7 
liiy  within  the  stni  ut-ar  the  soiilhenst  corner  of  the  swtion. 


sECTiuN  -r. 
The  Jm'^eet  uiimljer  of  implements  ohtniued  from  one   deposit 
n  this  cemetery  were  fomid  in  Grave  1,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-one 
inches,  lyiug  in  led  oehre.     These  ten  imple- 
ments ure  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  44.     A  lar^c 
stone  bad  evidently  been  pUued  with  the  body 
in  this  grave.     One  of  the  tools,  a  nide  celt  or 
celt-like   blade,  lay  with   its   edge   against  the 
stone.     Two  similar  implements  with   slightly 
curved  edges  nnd  a  gouge  having  a  narrow  edge 
lay  near  together,  a  short  distance  from  the  slone. 
ench  with  its  inner  or  concave  side  uppermost. 
To  the  right,  ns  shown  in  the  il lustration,  n  celt 
with  pnrvetl  cntting  edge  lay  upon  its  side.     To  the  left,  in  a  corre- 
spondiiii;  luisitinii,  W!iB  a  siniilnr  implement  with  its  edge  near  a 


»nd,  Ue. 


pair  of  lirestones  which  are  changed  to  limonite.  A  small  frag- 
ment of  matting,  evidently  woven  of  rushes,  and  a  piece  of  what 
appears  to  be  bii-cli  bark  are  preserved  by  contact  with  the  iron. 
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A  peD'Unt,  Willi  its  grooved  eml  lying  agiiinat  the  side  of  auollier 

c«U.  oecDpied  an  iutenoeiliate  position,  as  shown  in  tbe  illuetratioii. 

Tiie  iMitwi'  limits  of  tbe  three  ileiireBaionB  nlong  tbe  summit  of 

the  knoll,  wbic-h  firat  drew  my  giltention  to  this  burial  place,  are 
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sLuwn  by  tbe  circles  io  Plate  IV.  The  depiesBion  of  fire  hole  No.  1 , 
of  which  but  a  portion  is  shown  niioii  the  plan,  measured  thirteen 
feet  from  edj^e  to  idye.  Its  depih  was  ihirty  two  inches.  A  ver- 
tical i-rons  section  K'-K',  Fig.  4!>,  shown  it  to  have  been  originnlly 
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dug  to  a  depth  of  lifly-eiglit  inches.     At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  as 
originally  dim,  lay  a  thin  mass  of  discolored  earib,  a  few  bit*  of 
charcoal  and  a  small  qiiiuitity  of  red  ocbre.     Charcoal  and  ashes 
occurred  below  the  surface  near  the  centre  of  tbe  depression. 
Fire  bole  No.  2  meosureil  ten  feet  from  edge  to  edge.      The 
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(lepreBBJou  was  twenty- seveu  inches  in  deiith.  and  tbe  vertical  cross 
section  C'-D',  Fig.  46,  sbows  it  to  have  been  origiually  dug  to  a 
(]epth  of  aixty  iuches.  A  hirge  mass  of  di^tcolored  earth,  some 
chnrcoal,  aud  a  small  quantity  of  red  ochre  lay  at  a  depth  of  five 
feet.  Charcoal  and  nshea  were  found  lielow  the  surface  neat  llie 
ceutre  of  the  pit. 

Fire  liole  No.  S  was  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  central  de- 
[iresaion  of  twenty-eight  inches.  It  had  originally  lieen  dug  to  a 
depth  of  fitty-niue  inches.  A  cross  section.  A' — R'.  Fig.  47. 
9h:)w8  the  same  general  conditions  to  he  present  as  In  Koa.  1  and 
2.  No  ochre  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  origiunl  excavation. 
There  were  several  gnives  within  the  limits  of  this  fii-e  hole,  as  mil 


be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plan.  These  burials  may  have  Iseen 
subsequent  to  the  digging  ot  the  hole ;  but.  as  the  line  of  jnnotion 
between  the  disturbetl  gravel  within  the  fire  hole  and  the  undisturbed 
earth  without  could  only  Iw  traced  in  a  few  jjlaces,  it  could  not  be 
ascertained  wliether  the  graves  marked  by  the  ochre  and  imple- 
inentB  within  the  limits  of  the  depression  were  a  part  of  the  great 
lire  hole,  or  of  earlier  or  later  date.  Is  it  not  prolmble  thai  iheae 
great  depressions  were  communal  graves  similar  to  the  one  at  ¥.\U- 
worth  (see  Fig.  8),  and  that  all  traces  of  the  bodies  placed  therein 
had  disappeared? 

Charcoal,  ashes  and  discolored  earth  were  found  to  a  limited 
extent  in  tlie  gravel  throughout  this  burial  place, 
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Tin:  IMI'LKJIENTS  FROM  THK  GBAVKS. 
Id  the  following  tnble,  the  bioad  clussiflciiliou  of  the  moie  com- 
mon implements  tnkeu  from  the  three  burial  pkeea  bIiows  tlie 
number  of  objecta  of  the  same  type  from  each  cemetery,  and  the 
relative  numbera  of  the  vnrioiia  forms  from  a  given  locality.  Only 
the  implemenlK  taken  by  the  author  from  the  graves  are  recoiiled. 
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TUe  great  majority  of  these  objects  were  evidently  for  use  in 
the  oi-diiiary  domestic  nffnirs  of  everj-day  life.  The  comparative 
rarity  of  weajwnB  or  parts  of  weapons  is  noticeable.  Only  the 
arrowpoints  and  polished  spenrpoints  cnn  with  any  degree  of  fer- 
tninty  be  so  classed. 
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ARR0WP0INT8. 

The  majority  of  the  arrowpoints  are  of  polished  slate.  These 
are  illustrated  in  Figs.  20  h,  i,  25  and  41.  The  two  chipped  spec- 
imens are  shown  in  Figs.  21  and  39. 

SPEARPOINTS. 

The  only  specimen  found  in  situ  which  can  without  doubt  be 
classed  as  a  spearpoint  is  shown  in  P^ig.  13.  its  position  in  the 
grave  was  such  as  to  indicate  its  attachment  to  a  long  wooden 
shaft  (see  Fig.  12).  Fig.  31  seems  large  for  an  arrowpoiut  and 
in  the  table  is  classed  as  a  spearpoint. 

The  spearpoints  illustrated  in  Fig.  16  were  taken  from  graves 
previous  to  the  explorations  conducted  by  the  author. 

CIIIPPKD   KNIVES. 

Several  of  the  knives  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figs.  4,  14  j/, 
17,  18  c,  fZ,  €,  24  c,  36  and  38  g^  are  worn  and  polished  by  long 
use.  The  majority  are  chipped  from  felsite.  A  few  are  of  flint 
or  slate.  The  position  in  which  some  of  the  specimens  were  found 
renders  their  employment  as  projectile  points  improbable,  while  their 
worn  surfaces  indicate  their  use  as  cutting  and  scraping  imple- 
ments. The  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  chipped  knives  of  this 
form,  hafted  in  short  wooden  handles,  from  the  cliff  dwellings  of 
the  southwest  and  from  burial  places  in  various  parts  of  Americ.-., 
indicates  an  almost  universal  use  of  knives  of  this  type  by  the 
prehistoric  peoples  of  this  continent.  It  is  not  inferred  that  similar 
objects  were  not  also  used  as  projectile  points,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  spears  with  chipped  stone  heads  have  been  in  use  among 
primitive  tribes  within  historic  times. 

CELT-LIKE    BLADES    WITH    CUTTING    EDGES    STRAIGHT   OR    NEARLY    SO. 

These  implements,  which  are  from  three  inches  to  nine  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length,  have  straight  or  slightly  curved  cutting  edges. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  tool  usually  tapers  to  a  blunt  point  and 
is  frequently  rudely  finished.  They  were  doubtless  inserted  in 
sockets  of  wood  or  antler  or  lashed  to  handles  after  the  manner 
of  the  adze  blades  and  '-skin  scrapers"  in  common  use  among 
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o  and  otlier  primitive  peoples,  imii  to  wliicli  tliey  bear  ii 
& pesemblanie.     Type  apecimen  Kig.  48.      Otber  esiini|ile8  are 
"lllaBlnileil  in  Figs.  U  o,  i,  t;  20  l>;  27  v. 

.Itbougli  uf  ihe  Buine  general  form.  I  bnve  Dot  included  iu  this 
i  tlie  perforated  implement  §howii  iu  Kig.  IB  ''.  Unlike  the 
RjMjority  of  blades  this  tool  is  polished  over  its  eutire  surfiicc. 
I^'ffae  perforntion  is  evidenlly  for  tht;  pur|)ose  of  attiichiiig  n  cord, 
'   BDil  tbe  iniplement  uiny  have  lieeu  used  without  n  boft. 


lllCBe  implemeiils  are  of  syuunetricnl  form  with  well  finished 
surfaces  8ud  t-urved  ciittiug  edges.  Tbey  are  of  Ibe  same  general 
form  an  the  gouges,  the  priadpal  difference  being  tlie  absence  of 
tbe  groove.     They  vary  iu  length  from  four  liicbea  to  eight  inches 

I     Aiid  were  probably  lashed  to  hiifts  and  not  inserted  in  xockets. 

1     Type  S|)ecimcn  Fig.  49.     Numerous  otber  examples  of  tliia  form 
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se  charm  stones,  biriiilar  pendants  are  said  to  be  etill  employed 
as  cbnrras  by  tbe  moderu  California  Indians.  The  ndvocates  of 
this  theory  forget  thnt  ancient  stone  implements  in  posseseioQ  of 
indians  supplied  with  tools  and  utensils  of  European  manufacture 
are  commonly  regarded  as  sacred  objects.  Ae  an  illustration  of 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  many  of 
tbe  grooved  stone  axes  and  mauls  in  use  up  to  1870  by  the  Pueblo 
Indians  are  now  considei'ed  sacred,  and  are  deposited  upon  ihe 
alutrs  in  sacred  ceremonies.  Wliatever  may  have  been  the  use  of 
these  pendants  it  is  certain  that  they  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  tbe  implements  and  utensils  used  in  the  practical  every-day 
life  of  the  Indians. 

KIRKSTONES. 

Nodules  of  iron  pvrites  of  different  degrees  of  purity  wbicli 
have  mostly  changed  to  limonite  or  powdered  oxide  of  iron.  These 
objects  were  once  used  in  pairs  or  with  hammersloncs  of  felsitc 
for  kindling  fires. 

Tbe  collection  comprises  II  line  series  of  these  ancient  Hre  pro- 
ducers in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  The  beat  preserved 
examples  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  18  /,  and  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corners  of  Figs.  19  and  26.  The  two  latter  specimens  are  shown 
with  Ibe  felsile  hammerstones  fonud  with  them.  In  a  few  graves 
the  bammcrstiine  was  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  yellow 
oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  the  remains  of  a  lump  of  iron  pyrites 
which  have  becomf  wholly  disintegrated. 

Other  graves  contained  one  or  two  nodules  of  what  had  been 
impitre  iron  pyrites.  The  bisulphurate  of  iron  having  decomposed 
the  impurities  remained  in  the  form  of  a  cinder-like  crust. 

A  few  nf  these  implements  were  originally  of  quartz  or  other 
varieticH  of  stone  containing  the  pyrites  in  disseminated  crystals, 
which  have  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  small  qitantilies  of 
yellow  powder,  leaving  variously  shaped  cavities  in  the  nodnle. 
8e«  Pig.  26,  lower  rigiit  hand  drawing. 

Occasionally  nothing  remained  of  either  nodule  except  slight 
traces  or  the  yellow  oxide.  Several  single  crumbling  nodules 
were  taken  frotn  the  graves,  but  it  is  probable  that  each  of  these 
was  originally  ncconipanied  by  a  nearly  pure  lump  of  pyrites  all 
traces  of  which  hail  disRppeared. 

From  the  accounts  of  various  methods  of  primitive  fire-making 
MnODg  historic  tribes  of  America,  we   learn  that  fire-making  sets 
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coDsisting  of  nodules  of  iron  pyrites,  or  pyrites  and  flint  were  used 
by  the  Eskimo  and  the  northern  ranging  tribes  of  the  Athapascnn 
stock,  some  of  the  Algonquins  and  the  Beotbiiks  of  Newfound- 
land. 

Among  the  Eskimo  the  use  of  pyrites  as  a  means  of  fire-making 
ranged  "  from  north  of  Dixon's  Sound  to  Labrador,  the  following 
localities  being  represented,  viz. :  Siikiue  River,  Sitka,  Aleutian 
Islands,  Kotzebue  Sound,  Point  Barrow,  the  Mackenzie  River  dis- 
trict, at  Fort  Simpson,  and  probably  Uersiiel  Island,  Pelly  Boy, 
Melville  Peninsula,  Smith  Sound,  and  Labrador."^ 

Mr.  Lucien  M.  Turner  in  a  manuscript  account  of  the  Aleutian 
Islanders  says : 

**They  use  the  four  part  drill  but  they  also  use  pyrites.  A  stone 
containing  quartz  and  pyrites  is  struck  against  another  similar 
one,  or  a  beach  pebble,  into  a  mass  of  sea  bird  down  sprinkled  with 
powdered  sulphur.'**^ 

In  his  account  of  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  Murdoch  informs  us 
that  ' '  they  used  to  get  '  great  fire  *  by  striking  together  two  pieces 
of  iron  pyrites.  Dr.  Simpson  speaks  of  two  lumps  of  iron  pyrites 
being  used  for  striking  fire,  but  he  does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
he  saw  this  at  Point  Barrow  or  only  at  Kotzebue  Sound.  Iron 
pyrites  appears  to  have  been  used  quite  generally  among  the 
Eskimo.  Bessels  saw  it  used  with  quartz  at  Smith  Sound,  with 
willow  catkins  for  tinder  and  Lyon  mentions  the  use  of  two  pieces 
of  the  same  material  with  the  same  kind  of  tinder,  at  Iglulik."^ 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  writing  of  the  Central  Eskimo,  tells  us  that 
**  wherever  flint  and  pyrite  are  to  be  had  these  are  used  for  striking 
fire."4 

The  Eskimo  of  Melville  Peninsula,  according  to  Parry,  *'  use  two 
lumps  of  common  pyrites,  from  which  sparks  are  struck  into  a 
little  leathern  case  .  .  .  containing  moss  well  dried  and  rubbed 
between  the  hands.  If  this  tinder  does  not  readily  catch,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  white  floss  of  tlie  seed  of  the  ground  willow  is  laid 
above  the  moss.  As  soon  as  a  spark  has  caught  it  is  gently  blown 
till  the  fire  has  spread  an  inch  around,  when  the  pointed  end  of  a 

'  HoukI).  Fire-making  a pparatUH  in  the  V.  S.  National  Museum.  Smithsonian  Re- 
port.  V.  8.  N.  MuHCum,  1S88,  p.  572. 

'Quoted  by  Hough.    Ibid.  p.  576. 

=»  Muniorh.  The  Point  Barrow  Kf*klmo.  Ninth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  EtlinoloKy. 
p.  291. 

*  Boan.    The  Central  Eskimo.    Hlxth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  526. 
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plwe  fit  wick  being  ii|>|)liecl,  il  aouu  bursts  into  a  llniiie,  tlie  wliole 
process  bnviug  occupied  |>erliu|is  two  or  tiiref  iiiinuteB."' 

"The  Canncliau  and  Algoiiqtiiiis  strike  tn-o  pieces  of  pyrites 
ipierres  de  mine)  togetber  over  ou  eagle's  ihigli.  dried  willi  its  don-ii, 
and  Ben'iujj  iualend  of  tindm-.""^ 

Koger  Williums  tells  tis  in  his  account  of  tbe  constriictiou  of  n 
wooden  cnnoe  or  dug-ont  that  he  hns  "  scene  a  Native  goe  iuto  Ihc 
wooils  with  bis  h;ilcbet  carrying  onely  h  Basket  of  Corne  with  him, 
and  stones  to  strike  fire  wheu  he  had  felled  his  tree."-' 

Tbe  extiuct  Beotljiiku  of  Newfound  land  also  used  pyrites  for 
lli-e-making.' 

A  comparison  of  tbe  stones  used  for  llre-makiug  liy  historic 
tribes,  as  above  <juoted,  wiib  those  taken  I'rom  the  graves  shows 
tb«  same  VHiiiitiouii  a^  to  mniennl,  viz. :  pyrites  and  a  tliiit  hani- 
merstone,  nodtdes  of  pyritifei'Oiis  ipinrtz,  or  nodules  of  pyrites. 


Probniily  used  as  polishing  sloues,  painl  pestles  and  for  other 
purposes.  These  together  witli  the  few  olyects  of  uncommon  form 
nre  described  in  tbe  foregoing  pages. 


Tbe  use  of  this  pigment  seems  to  liave  been  universal  »inoug 
the  Indians  whose  remains  are  found  in  these  cemeteries.  It  varies 
ID  folor  from  pink  to  deep  red.  lu  some  of  the  graves  only  a 
small  quantity  had  been  deposited  which  the  pei-colnting  water  bud 
mixed  with  the  suri-onndliig  sand  and  gravel.  In  other  graves  a 
quart  or  more  of  pure  dark  I'sil  ochre  was  found  with  various 
implements  lying  upon  it  or  buried  within  it.  Plate  II  is  :i  pboto- 
grophic  illustration  of  a  grave  containing  a  lai-ge  muss  of  the  ochre 
»iid  a  pciirshaped  pendant.  1  know  of  no  beds  of  this  pigment  in 
eastern  New  Kngland,  although  they  may  occur  in  the  iron  regiou 
of  central  Maine,  'fbe  ochre  may  have  been  brought  from  tlie 
British  I'rovinces.  Tbe  Heotliiiks  of  Newfoundland  obtained  much 
of  their  red  paint  Uom  Hed  Oclnv  Island,  Conce|itiou  Bay.  The 
eiutei-n  British  Provinces,  including  Newfoundland,  contain  large 

'  rartyi    Soimud  Vojugn,  Lomlun,  isi(.  |i,  not, 

>  Hoil(ti.    FlrciDiklng  Apiiai'utiix  In  Ihe  IT.  S,  Nnlluunl  Moacum,    Smllh».iiiUii  Re 
part,  V.  !t.  !4,  Mnicuin,  \»»,  \<.  i'i  (LnMnu.  Mocun  >l«a  Bnutugun  Ameriiiuiiln*}. 
•  Rognr  WIIIImBf.    A  Krf  Into  Itiv  Lan|[un){E  •it  Amerlrn,  Lou. Ion,  IBU. 
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deposits  of  iron  and  beds  of  ochre  of  various  shades,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  in  that  region  there  were  many  localities  where 
red  ochre  was  mined  in  prehistoric  times. 

ESKIMO,  ALGONQUIN  OR  BEOTHUKS. 

The  great  age  of  the  sixty  or  more  graves  described  in  the  fore- 
going pages  is  evident.  The  complete  decay  and  disappearance  of 
the  skeletons  (with  the  exception  of  the  fragments  shown  in  Fig. 
11  and  small  quantities  of  bone  dust  in  a  few  graves),  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  firestones  of  pyrites,  and  the  decomposition  which 
many  of  the  implements  have  undergone  when  buried  many  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  prove  the  burinls  to  be  among  the  oldest  yet 
discovered  upon  this  continent. 

If  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  comparatively  recent 
eastward  migration  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  which  inhabited  New 
England  at  the  advent  of  Europeans  be  correct,  the  burials  in  these 
old  cemeteries  cannot  be  attributed  to  that  people. 

The  archaeological  evidences  of  the  occupation  of  New  England 
by  the  Algonquins  have,  however,  been  but  superficially  examined. 
Most  of  the  shell  heaps  are  apparently  of  Algonquin  origin. 
Those  examined  by  the  author  cannot  with  our  present  knowledge 
be  attributed  to  any  other  people.  Even  the  great  oyster  shell 
heaps  of  Damariscotta  contain  implements  of  stone  and  bone  and 
fragments  of  pottery  of  tyi)e8  in  common  use  among  the  Algon- 
quins when  first  known  to  Europeans.  When  the  vast  quantity  of 
material  collected  by  Professor  Putnam  from  these  heaps  and  from 
many  others  on  the  New  England  coast  has  been  systematically 
studied  it  will  doubtless  throw  much  light  upon  the  tide -water  peo- 
ple or  peoples  of  Maine. 

The  few  graves  containing  skeletons  which  have  been  discovered 
along  the  New  England  coast  are  doubtless  those  of  Algonquins. 
The  pipes,  pottery,  beads  and  implements  found  therein  are  of 
types  common  among  this  people  within  historic  times.  The  theory 
that  the  Skraelings  of  the  Norsemen  were  New  England  Eskimo 
has  as  yet  no  archaeological  confirmation.  It  is  true  that  many 
bone  arrow,  spear,  and  harpoon  points  from  the  shell  heaps  are 
very  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Eskimo,  but  we  learn  from 
Hosier's  Narrative  of  Wavmouth's  Vovasje  to  the  Coast  of  Maine 
in  1G05,  that  the  Indians  near  Monhcgan  had  [arrows] 
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■■  Big  and  lou§  wlili  thrve  featliers  lied  on.  iiiul  nocked  very  nr  tin  dally, 
titided  with  the  lon^  Kliuiik  bant;  of  n  deer  mRde  very  sliarp  wltli  two 
taags  In  tbe  maimer  of  a  liarping  Iron.  Ther  had  likewise  durts  hvaded 
uriib  like  hone,  one  of  which  I  darted  among  the  rocka  aud  11  brake  not."' 

John  .losaelyo  in  his  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England 
informs  us  that  the  iDilinns  frooi  their  cnuoea  strike  the  fish  with 

"  A  kind  of  dart  or  staff,  to  the  lower  end  whereof  they  fasten  a  sharp 
Jagged  bone  .  .  .  with  a  strinij  fastened  to  It,  as  soon  wa  the  llsh  is 
atrack  they  pnll  awny  the  staff,  leaving  the  bony  head  In  the  flshes  body 
■ad  fasten  the  other  end  of  tlie  string  to  the  Canow:  Thns  they  will 
iuie  after  them  lo  aliore  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  great  Bshes," 

Tlie  polished  alate  iniplementB  of  New  Englaud  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kshimo.  They  are  also  characleristie  of  the  jieople 
whose  graves  are  descrihed  in  this  paper  and  these  are  certainly  not 
Kskimo  graves  if  judged  by  the  method  of  burial  known  to  be 
Eskimo.  The  people  whose  remjilna  are  found  in  these  cemeteries 
were  evidently  not  makeru  of  pottery.  No  potsherds  were  en- 
countered witiiin  the  graves  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  burial 
places.  Pestles,  grooved  axes,  pipes,  perforated  gorgets  and  the 
BO-called  ceremonial  implements,  so  common  among  the  Algoiiqains, 
were  also  wanting. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  valuable  pa|>ers  of  Mr. 
T.  G,  B.  Lloyd  upon  tbe  now  extinct  Beothuks'  may  throw  some 
light  upon  tbe  possible  origin  of  these  burial  places.  It  is  not  im- 
pi-obable  that  tbe  majority  of  tbe  grooved  gouges  and  polished 
slate  implements  found  throughout  New  England  and  tbe  Britisb 
provinces  were  left  by  this  people  before  being  driven  eastward  by 
tbe  invading  tribes  from  tbe  west. 

When  Cartier  and  other  early  explorers  visited  eastern  America 
they  found  people  inhabiting  tbe  island  of  Newfoundland  wbo 
vera  known  as  the  Beothuks  or  Red  Indians. 

■'  Tile  epithet  '  Red  Indian '  is  given  to  the  savages  of  Kewfoundliiud 
I    from  their  universal  cnston)  of  colouring  their  garments,  canoes,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  every  other  ntensil  belonging  to  them,  with  red  ochre, 
obtained  by  them  from  Ked  Ochre  Island,  Conception  Bay."' 

They  have  ureat  store  of  red  ochre,  which  they  oae  to  colour  their 
bodies,  hows  and  arrows,  and  canoes."' 

I  Roaler'a  NarrntlTB  of  Wkj^muuth's  Voyage  lo  the  Co»l  of  ntalnc  In  1603, 
Eulcm  Times  Beiirint.  B*lli.  Me..  IMH.  p.  3S. 

>T.  G.  H.  Lloy<1.  TheBeoIhuca.    JournnI  of  thr  Anilirj|>ulaglrii1  Iniiliuic  ol  Great 
BrtMtn  and  IrcUiiil.  Vol.  IV,  Ni>.l.|..t3. 
f  nrotiue.    (JUKteil  liy  UmtiI,    If:!-!.  |>,  -Jd. 
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From  the  iiccounts  of  the  ditferent  mode^*  of  burial  in  practie*/ 
among  the  Beothuks  I  quote  the  followinir : 

"The  most  common  method  of  interment  was  tliat  of  placinir  llie  luuly 
in  a  Mrapplnjs:  of  birrh  bark  and  coverinir  it  "vvell  with  a  pile  of  stones. 
if  sncli  It  can  be  called.  Bnt  sometimes  it  was  pnt  a  foot  or  mon*  niidtr 
the  surface  of  tlie  ground  before  the  stones  were  placed  on  it,  and  in 
one  place,  where  the  jijronnd  was  sandy  and  soft,  the  graves  were  deeper, 
and  on  them  no  stones  were  placed."' 

"  Further  information  rejTHrdinir  the  Ued  Indian,  in  the  Mnseum  at  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland. —  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  in  answer  to  my  ipieries. 
savs,  iu  a  letter,  dated  March  T.Kh,  is7r> :  •!  have  made  a  discoverv  re- 
srardintr  the  Ked  Indian  skull  I  have.     It  appears  that  Dr.  Winter,  of  thi** 
place,  took  it  and  a  thijrh  bone  from  the  skeleton,  which  was  found  on 
the  straight  shore  opposite  the  ludian  Islands,  in  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's 
Sound.     The  skeleton,  according  to  Dr.  Winter,  had  been  wrapped  in 
birch  bark,  and  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  had  various  stone  imple- 
ments entombed,  together  with  large  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  to  strike  tire 
with  when  he  woke  up  again.    Dr.  Winter  further  states,  that  the  remains 
bore  evidences  of  having  been  shot,  some  large  seal-  or  swan-shot  l>ein$r 
found  sticking  in  the  bones,  some  of  which  and  the  skull  were  ftractiirecl  "* 

"  During  my  first  visit  to  Mr.  John  Peyton,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
'  How  did  the  Beothucs  obtain  tire?  '  he  replied,  that  they  ignited  the  down 
of  the  blue  jay  by  sparks  struck  from  two  pieces  of  iron  pyrites."'' 

"  If  nppears  that  flu*  Beothucs  did  not  make  any  kind  of  pottery."^ 

Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  writing  of  tho  language  of  tliis  little  knowu 
l)eople,  says  : 

"  Nfitlier  in  anionnt  nor  t|nality  is  tlu'  material  sufllcient  to  jxTniit  iln.il 
and  >atisfa(torv  <ltMlMcti<»nH.  yi-r  so  far  as  it  goes  it  shows  tluii  the  lan- 
irnagf  i-"*  «iMit«'  distinct  fr«Mn  any  of  thr  AliroiUjUian  dialects,  an*l  in  fact 
from  any  otluT  Anurican  tonL:;nt'."' 

I  am  :iwar('  ilint  tlicsr  «jiU)tMti<)ns  liavr  but  an  indirect  l)enriip_r 
upon  tlu-  <|ih*^lioii  of  iliL'  oiMLiin  of  tliese  graves,  >lill  thov  ni:«v 
<t'rvr  :i>  ^iiLiLir^i  :<ni>  l'>r  fntiu't'  investiiiatioiis. 


1  I'.    1.  y.  M. 

-  T.  < ..  I'..  LI'"'  -I.     •  >ii  till'  rxoi'iui-  «"i   Niw  louii'll.iii'l.     .loiiriKil  of  tho  A  nih:  (•{•..loir- 
itMl  1 1. -tit  lit  <■«.:.•.  It  I'.:  ii.iiii  aii'l  h  i!;im1,  \  •■!.  \'.  Nn.  1 1,  pi'.  'iJ*'.  11'. 
!'■■:  ■ .  !'.  J-''.  ■■  !'■'■'■  !'•  --  '. 
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PENITENTIAL  RITE  OF   THE  ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 


Whatever  views  may  be  held  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans;  whether  we  adopt  the  ideas  promulgated 
by  the  Berlin  school  of  Mexican  mythology,  which  speaks  of 
a  Mexican  "pantheon,"  and  crowds  its  labyrinthian  passages 
with  innumerable  "gods"  and  "goddesses;"  or  whether,  as 
many  analogies  indicate,  the  Ancient  Mexican  sociological  and 
refigioufl  system  was  a  development  on  the  same  lines  of  thought 
which  produced  that  of  the  Zuiii  and  Pawnee  people  of  today, 
there  ia  one  point  on  which  all  must  agree,  namely,  that  the 
Ancient  Mexicans  practised  their  religion  with  a  zeal  and  de- 
votion worthy  of   a  better  cause. 

It  was  not  only  the  priesthood  which  subjected  itself  to  a 
stern  discipline  which  enforced  prolonged  fasts  and  excruciating 
self-torture,  but  the  painful  rite  of  drawing  blood  from  one's 
body  and  offering  it  to  the  deity,  commonly  practised  by  all 
persons,  young  and  old.  was  a  feature  of  everyday  life.  Some 
time  ago,  whilst  making  a  special  study  of  the  rituals  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans,  1  collected  and  translated,  from  the  works 
of  various  writers,  a  number  of  passages  relating  to  the  native 
rite  of  drawing  blood  from  the  ear,  the  tongue,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  fact  that,  in  passages  describing  the 
rite  of  blood -sacrifice,  the  piercing  or  cutting  of  the  helix  of 
thg  ear  ia  usually  mentioned  first,  tends  to  show  that  a  par- 
ticiilar  sanctity  or  significance  was  associated  with  this  partic- 
ular organ.  The  precedence  accorded  to  this  rite,  which  must 
not  be  confoundrd  with  the  ceremonial  of  piercing  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  ear-ornaments,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  connection  with  Miss  Alice  Fletcher's 
recognition  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  ceremonial 
piercing  of  the  ear  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  Sioiian  group. 
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this  painful  rite,  the  most  graphic  description  of  which  is  given 
by  Friar  Mendieta  in  his  Historica  Ecclesiastica  Indiana 
(chap,  xvii) :  *  'At  Tlaxcalla  .  .  .  the  priests  .  .  .  performed  an 
unheard  of  and  horrible  self-sacrifice  .  .  .  the  servitors  of  the 
temple  brought  together  a  great  quantity  of  sticks,  as  long  as 
an  arm  and  as  thick  as  a  wrist.  These  had  been  manufactured 
by  a  number  of  carpenters  who  had  prepared  themselves  for 
doing  so  by  fasting  and  praying  during  five  days.  The  master 
stone  workers,  after  praying  and  fasting,  also  made  many 
black  obsidian  knives  which  were  to  be  used  in  perforating 
the  tongues  of  the  priests  and  which,  after  having  been  sanc- 
tified, were  laid  on  a  clean  cloth. " 

"They  first  performed  a  dance  with  songs  and  beating  of 
drums.  Then  a  master  who  was  an  expert  in  this  ofiice  came 
with  the  obsidian  knife,  and  made  a  large  opening  in  the 
tongue  of  each  of  the  principal  priests  .  .  .  The  Achcauhtli, 
or  high  priest  then  drew  through  his  tongue,  on  that  day,  four 
hundred  of  those  sticks.  Other  old,  practised  and  strong- 
minded  priests,  imitating  his  example,  also  drew  the  same 
number  of  sticks  through  their  tongues.  The  less  aged  priests 
used  three  hundred  sticks,  some  of  which  were  either  as  thick 
as  a  thumb,  as  a  great  toe  or  as  the  index  and  middle  finger 
together.  Younger  priests  did  not  employ  more  than  two 
hundred  sticks,  but  all  according  to  their  strength  and  valor, 
performed  this  rite,  at  the  termination  of  which  their  aged 
leader  intoned  a  chant,  although  he  could  hardly  raise  his 
voice  on  account  of  his  lacerated  tongue.  All  made  efforts, 
however,  to  sing  and  offer  sacrifices  and  then  those  of  the 
temple  began  an  eighty  day  fast  during  which,  at  intervals  of 
twenty  days,  they  drew  the  sticks  through  their  tongues  four 
times  .  .  ." 

In  chapter  xviii  Mendieta  specially  describes  the  ear  sacri- 
fice performed  by  the  priests  who  fasted  during  periods  of  four 
years  and  who,  at  intervals  of  twenty  days,  passed  through 
the  holes,  cut  in  their  ears,  sixty  pieces  of  cane,  as  long  as  an 
arm,  some  thick  and  some  thin.  **These  blood-stained  offerings 
were  placed  in  a  heap,  in  front  of  the  idols  and  were  burnt  at 
the  end  of  the  four  years  .  .  ."  Friar  Sahagun  relates  that, 
every  day  of  the  year,  the  priests  offered  blood  from  their  ears 
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to  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  also  at  noon,  on  the  day  Nahui  OUin, 
when  all  persona,  old  and  young,  also  drew  blood  from  their  ears 
in  strictly  observed  silence  and  in  front  of  the  sculptured  and 
painted  image  of  the  Sun  which  was  in  the  temple  named 
Quauhxicalco.  This  imagej  the  Friar  adds,  represented  the  sun 
as  a  human  face  encircled  with  rays.  The  partly  unpublished 
MS.  of  Sahagun's  work,  preserved  in  Florence,  contains  an  in- 
teresting illustration  to  this  passage,  in  which  the  image  of 
the  sun  is  held  by  a  man  whose  body  is  partly  hidden,  and  two 
men,  seated  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  foreground,  are  in 
the  act  of  piercing  the  helices  or  external  borders  of  their  ears 
(Fig.  2).     On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  blood  was 


also  drawn  from  the  ears  of  "  babes  in  their  cradles, "who  were 
thus  made  to  participate  in  the  general  blood-offering.  All 
adults  made  offering  of  their  blood  during  five  days  preceding 
the  fixed  festivals  held  at  intervals  of  twenty  days.  The  men 
made  incisions  in  their  ears  and  painted  lines  on  their  faces 
with  the  blood  thus  obtained.  The  lines  they  drew  were 
straight  and  extended  from  the  eyebrow  to  the  jaw-bone. 
The  women  drew  circles  on  their  faces  and,  as  an  act  of  special 
devotion,  sometimes  offered  blood  in  this  way  during  a  consecu- 
tive period  of  eighty  days,  cutting  themselves  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days.  This  ceremony  was  named  Nenacaztequi- 
liztli  (lit.  the  ear-cutting). 

Another  rite,  named  Tlazcaltiliztli,  was  performed,  hs  an 
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act  of  homage  to  the  bud  or  to  the  element  fire,  whenever  any 
one  finished  building  a  new  house,  or  when  the  sign  of  the  sun 
reigned  in  the  native  Calendar. 

This  rite  consisted  in  drawing  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  ear 
and  catching  it  on  the  nail  of  the  first  finger  and  filliping  it 
towards  the  sun  or  into  the  fire. 

Sahagun  distinctly  states  that  this  rite  was  the  same  as 
that  named  Acxoiatemaliztli  which  he  describes  as  follows: 
"As  an  act  of  devotion  some  offer  their  blood  in  the  temples 
during  the  vigils  of  the  festivals.  In  order  to  make  their  offer- 
ing more  acceptable  they  first  went  and  gathered  branches  of 
the  wild  laurel  named  Acxoiatl  which  grows  in  great  quantities 
in  their  woods,  and  brought  them  to  the  calpulcos  or  houses 
of  communal  government,  situated  in  their  respective  quarters 


of  the  city.  There  they  took  two  of  the  sharp  points  of  the 
agave  leaf  and  drew  blood  from  their  shins,  then  carried  these 
blood-stained  points  to  the  temple  where  they  offered  them  to 
the  god  to  whom  they  rendered  devotion  on  a  sort  of  circular 
cushion  or  mat  made  of  the  young  branches  of  the  wild  laurel." 
Sahagun's  association  of  this  ceremony  with  the  drawing  of 
blood  from  the  ear,  is  corroborated  by  an  illustration  contained 
in  the  Anon.  Hispano-Mexican  M8.  preserved  in  the  National 
Library  at  Florence  entitled  "The  Book  of  the  Life  of  the  An- 
cient Mexicans"  (Fig,  3). 

This  represents  a  step-pyramid  surmoimted  by  an  image  of 
the  "Lord  of  the  North  or  of  the  Underworld,"  and  the  peiv 
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formance  of  what  the  text  designates  as  "a  penitential  rite"  in 
his  honor. 

The  penitents  wlio  are  respectively  piercing  tongue  and  ear, 
also  exhibit  bleeding  wounds  in  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  At 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  on  a  mat  of  leaves  presumably  of  the 
wild  laurel,  lies  the  ball  of  woven  grass,  which  Sahagun  names 
the  "gacatapayoUi,"  in  which  two  agave  points  are  sticldng. 

The  aho\'e  illustration  accords  with  Friar  Diiran's  statement 
(Historia,  vol.  II,  p.  195)  that,  at  a  certain  festival,  "all  priests 
and  dignitaries  took  small  obsidian  sacrificial  lancets  and  made 
incisions  in  their  tongues,  ears,  breasts,  arms,  and  legs.  Some 
penitents  pierced  the  ears  and  pushed  many  reeda  through  the 
opening  —  others  perforated  their  tongues  and  drew  a  number 
of  straws  through  them  .  .  ."  The  above  references  to  the  rite 
as  being  penitential  are  corroborated  by  Duran's  distinct  state- 
ment that,  "according  to  the  number  of  grave  offences  com- 
mitted by  a  penitent,  he  or  she  took  a  number  of  straws,  of  the 
kind  used  for  making  brooms,  each  one  a  handbreadth  in  length. 
With  these  he  went  to  the  temple,  perforated  his  tongue  with  a 
lancet  and  passed  the  straws  through  it,  and  then  threw  these 
in  front  of  the  idol  .  ,  .  Later  on,  the  priests  gathered  up  all 
these  blood-stained  straws  and  burnt  them  in  what  was  called 
the  'divine  braaier,'  after  which  the  penitents  were  declared 
free  of  their  offencea." 

The  same  author  describes  (vol.  ii,  p.  244)  as  follows,  the 
penitential  rites  performed  by  the  priesthood  during  the  festival 
Etzalqualiztii :  —  "The  priests  fasted  for  four  days,  and  each 
night,  after  midnight,  went  to  where  the  agave  points  were  kept 
which  had  been  cut  on  the  previous  day  and  had  been  brought 
sticking  into  pieces  of  the  fleshy  agave  ieaf.  They  then  cut 
their  ears  with  small  obsidian  knives  and  stained  their  faces 
and  the  agave  points  with  blood.  According  to  the  devotion 
of  each  priest  the  number  of  the  agave  points  he  stained  with 
his  blood  was  five  or  more  or  less."  Elsewliere  it  is  stated  that 
each  priest  carried  with  him  a  piece  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
agave  leaf,  into  which  he  stuck  the  thorns  used  in  performing 
the  penance.  The  duty  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  agave 
leaf  points  used  in  the  performance  of  penitential  rites  de- 
volved upon  the  larger  boys  who  were  being  educated,  by  the 
priesthood,  in  the  Catmecac.     According  to  the  Codex  Ramirea 
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(Ed.  Jo86  Vijil,  p.  113) :  "after  the  performance  of  certain  rites, 
the  priests  went,  at  midnight,  into  a  wide  room  in  which  there 
were  many  seats"  —  a  fact  to  which  I  will  revert  further  on. 
*'  The  priests,  being  seated,  took  either  an  agave  point  or  an  ob- 
sidian lancet  and  pricked  or  cut  their  ankles.  They  then 
smeared  their  blood  on  their  temples  as  well  as  on  the  agave 
points  or  lancets  and  stuck  these  into  the  prepared  grass  balls, 
which  were  afterwards  usually  placed  between  the  turrets  on 
the  wall  enclosing  the  courtyard.  These  balls  were  allowed  to 
remain  there  so  that  all  should  see  that  the  penitential  rite  had 
been  duly  performed  by  the  priests  on  behalf  of  the  people." 

"In  the  great  temple  there  was  always  a  large  number  of 
these  lancets  and  agave  points  because  those  stuck  in  the  grass 
balls  were  constantly  being  removed  and  replaced  by  others. 
They  were  never  used  twice  and  were  preserved  with  great  rev- 
erence, in  memory  of  the  blood  offering  made  to  their  god." 
The  foregoing  mention  that  the  thorns  were  reverently  pre- 
served is  of  special  importance  and  is  further  corroborated  by 
Friar  Sahagun's  statement  that  Vitztepeoalco,  the  name  of  the 
23rd  edifice  of  the  great  temple,  signified  literally:  the  place 
wherein  the  thorns  or  agave  points  are  thrown.  This  structure 
is,  moreover,  described  as  "a  square,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall, 
into  which  the  priests  cast  the  agave  points  with  which  they 
had  performed  penance.  Pieces  of  green  reeds  or  cane,  stained 
with  blood,  were  also  thrown  there,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods." 

A  perusal  of  the  following  detached  quotations  teaches  fur- 
ther that,  in  Ancient  Mexico,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
performance  of  the  rite  of  blood  sacrifice,  constituted  an  act  of 
humility,  of  thanksgiving,  of  penitence,  or  of  propitiation.  A 
passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tezozomoc  (p.  639)  relates  how 
certain  representatives  of  a  conquered  tribe,  on  reaching  the 
Mexican  capital,  first  went  to  the  temple  of  Huitzilopochtli 
where,  "as  a  sign  of  true  humility  and  abasement,  they  pierced 
their  ears,  arms,  the  calves  of  their  legs  with  agave  points  and 
then  betook  themselves  to  the  house  of  Montezuma."  Duran 
records  (vol.  i,  p.  424)  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  Mexican 
ruler  "bled  his  ears  and  limbs  as  an  action  of  thanksgiving" 
and  it  was  possibly  as  such  that  the  rite  was  solemnly  per- 
formed by  the  newly  elected  rulers  of  Mexico  during  the  elabo- 
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rate  ceremonies  which  accompanied  their  inauguration.  The 
following  curious  details  are  preserved  in  Diiran'a  account  of 
the  preparation  made  for  the  ceremonies  of  Montezuma's  in- 
auguration. "On  the  floor  of  the  temple,  near  the  braziur, 
were  laid  the  royal  robes  and  diadem,  an  incense-burner  and 
three  sharp-pointed  bones  .  .  .  After  his  investment  with  the 
royal  insignia  Montezuma  burned  incense  in  honor  of  the  god 
of  fire  and  then  pierced  his  ears  with  the  shar]>-pointed  ocelot 
or  tiger  bone,  incised  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm  with  the  puma's 
bone,  and  his  shins  with  the  eagle's  bone."  Lat«r,  in  the  great 
temple,  on  the  "Stone  of  the  Eagles,"  he  again  drew  blood 
from  the  same  parte  of  his  body,  with  the  same  bone  instru- 
ments, observing  the  same  order.  In  the  discourse  addressed 
to  him  on  this  occasion  by  the  ruler  of  Tezcoco,  Montezuma  is 
exhorted  to  attend  to  hia  new  duties,  one  of  which  was  the 
observation  of  the  stars,  another  that  of  sacrificing  his  blood 
and  offering  it  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Monte- 
zuma's use  of  an  ocelot  bone  for  piercing  his  ears  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Tezozomoe  who  repeatedly  alludes  (pp.  573, 577,  587) 
to  the  thin,  sharp  instruments  made  of  ocelot  or  puma  bones, 
which  were  used  by  the  same  ruler  for  bleeding  his  ears  and 
limbs.  In  describing  the  inaugural  festivities  of  Tizoc,  Duran 
states  that  the  sharp  ocelot  bone  instrument  used  by  the  ruler 
was  "garnished  with  gold"  (vol.  ri,  p.  310).  Finally  the  same 
author  relates  of  Ahuitzotl  that:^"after  sacrificing  quails  be- 
fore the  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli,  liu  asked  for  the  bone  of  an 
ocelot.  An  extremely  pointed  and  sharp  one  having  been 
handed  him,  he  perforated  the  helix  of  his  ears,  ...  his  arms 
and  legs  .  .  .  (vol.  ii,  p.  376).  On  another  occasion,  however, 
when  Ahuitzotl  entered  the  temple  at  Chalco  in  which  the  idol 
of  Tezcatlipoca  was  a  special  object  of  worship,  he  "sacrificed 
a  number  of  quail  and  then,  asking  for  an  eagle's  bone,  bled 
his  ears,  arms,  and  shins  .  .  ."  {vol.  i,  Duran,  p.  378). 

The  following  passage  demonstrates  that  the  performance 
of  the  rite  was  supposed  to  insure  success  in  the  hunt.  "On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  hunters'  festival,  QuechoUi,  there  was  a 
great  gathering  in  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli. A  large  number  of  arrows  were  ceremonially  manu- 
factured and  ail  participants  "  cut  and  bled  their  ears.  If  any 
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one  omitted  this  rite  he  was  fined  by  the  men  named  Tepan- 
mani  who  took  his  mantle  from  him  and  never  returned  it. 
All  of  the  youths  assembled  were  sent  up  to  the  temple  of 
Huitzilopochtii  where  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  ears  and 
anoint  their  faces  and  brows  with  their  blond.  "This  rite  was 
called  moma5a(fio  (lit.,  the  deer  sacrifice),  because  it  was  per- 
formed with  reference  to  the  deer  the  youths  were  going  to 
hunt."  (Sahagun,  book  i,  chap,  xxxiii). 

During  the  fifteenth  festival  period  named  PanquctzaliatU, 
the  following  rite  was  performed  "by  those  women  who  were 
going  to  sacrifice  slaves.  They  went  to  bathe  in  the  stream 
which  flowed  past  their  dwellings,  each  woman  carrying  four 
agave  points.  Before  bathing  they  cut  their  ears  and  after 
smearing  blood  on  the  agave  points  they  cast  one  of  them  into 
the  water;  they  stuck  one  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  offered 
the  remaining  ones  to  the  idol  in  the  adjacent  oratory. . .  " 

Sahagun  relates  that  when  the  youths  who  were  being  edu- 
cated in  the  Calinecac,  wish  to  perform  voluntary  penance, 
they  "set  out  alone  and  walked  towards  the  hills,  woods  and 
rivers.  Each  one  carried  pine  torches,  a  bagful  of  copal  gum, 
an  incense  burner,  a  conchahell  trumpet,  and  agave  points. 
When  he  reached  his  destination  he  bled  himself  with  the  latter 
and  inserted  them  into  the  grass  ball,  and  then  returned  home- 
ward, alone,  blowing  his  eonchshell."  It  is  also  recorded  that 
the  priests  of  the  Calniecac  used  the  agave  points  in  inflicting 
such  minor  punishments  upon  their  pupils  as  pricking  their 
ears  or  bodies,  or  beating  them  with  nettles.  In  the  descriptioD 
of  a  certain  festival  it  is  recorded  that  the  priest  used  a  Sint 
knife  to  cut  the  ears  of  the  youths  who  displayed  a  lack  of  self- 
control  and  succumbed  to  fatigue  on  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  temple  after  a  certain  race.  The  same  priests  are  said  to 
have  tortured  their  prisoners  by  "piercing  their  ears,  arms, 
and  legs  with  agave  points,  making  them  cry  out  in  pain." 

The  following  passage  affords  a  somewhat  more  pleasing 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  Ancient  Mexico: 

"Every  fourth  year,  in  the  last  day  of  the  eighteenth  festi- 
val period  named  Izcalli,  the  ears  of  all  children  bom  during 
the  preceding  three  years  were  bled.  This  rite  vas  performed 
by  means  of  a  sharp  bone  instrument  and  tlie  wound  was  sub- 
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aequeiitly  dresaed  with  parrots'  down  and  pine-pitch."  The 
children's  pareuts  appelated  so-called  "aiiiits  and  uncles" 
to  act  as  "sponsors"  during  the  operation,  after  which  they 
made  offerings  of  a  paste  made  of  the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  salvia, 
named  Chian.  In  recognition  of  their  services  the  parents 
presented  an  "uncle"  with  a  red  or  fallow  Tilmatl  or  mantle 
and  an  "aunt"  with  a  Huipil  or  sleeveJess  upper  garment. 
The  friar  records  that,  while  their  ears  were  being  pierced,  the 
children  made  a  great  outcry,  and  that,  inunediately  afterwards, 
their  sponsors  led  them  to  a  bonfire  prepared  for  the  purpose 
around  which  they  were  made  to  walk.  They  were  then  taken 
to  their  respective  homes,  where  their  sponsors  feasted  with 
them  and  all  danced  and  sang  together.  At  noon  all  returned 
to  the  temple  with  jars  of  pulque,  the  native  agave-wine,  and 
there  performed  a  dance  the  sponsors  carrying  their  respective 
charges  on  their  backs.  Then  each  child  was  given  some  pulque 
in  a  tiny  bowl,  for  which  reason  the  festival  was  also  known  as 
"the  intoxication  of  the  children." 

In  the  description  of  the  same  quadriennial  festival  in  Sema's 
"Manual  de  los  Ministros,"  chap  xi,  it  is  stated  that  besides 
piercing  the  ears  of  the  girls  and  boys,  the  high  priest  perforateii 
the  lower  lip  of  the  boys  so  that  they  could  subsequently  wear 
labreta. 

Sahagun  alludes  to  the  latter  custom  in  the  appendix  to 
book  II  of  his  Historia  where  he  states  that  it  was  "in  honor 
of  the  devi],  that  the  natives  pierced  their  ears  and  wore  ear- 
rings and  pierced  their  lower  lip  and  wore  labrets;"  operations 
which  were  respectively  designated  by  the  Nahuatl  words: 
Nenacazxapotlaliztii  (lit.,  the  ear  perforating)  and  Netenxapot- 
laliztH  (the  lip  perforating). 

While  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  ceremonial  piercing  of  the 
ears  and  of  the  lips  was  associated  with  religious  or  supersti- 
tious ideas,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  the  little  children, 
all  was  done  in  order  to  palliate  the  pain  inflicted  and  to  make 
the  occasion  one  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 

We  are  indebted  to  Serna  for  the  record  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance that  during  the  joint  festival  of  Chicome  Xochitl= 
Seven  Flower,  the  patron  of  the  painters,  weavers  and  embroi- 
derers, and  of  Xochiquetzal,  the  inventress  of  weaving,  the 
MS 
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principal  offering  made  by  their  devotees  waa  blood  drawn 
from  the  fingers  or  eyelids. 

During  the  third  movable  festival  all  married  people  made 
offerings  of  blood  drawn  from  the  left  breast  or  from  their  eye- 
lids, the  blood  being  caught  on  strips  of  paper  which  were  then 
thrown  into  earthen  jars  and  burnt  in  front  i>f  certain  idols. 

In  the  "  Book  of  the  life  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans",  published 
by  the  University  of  California,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  recorded 
that  men,  desiring  offspring,  offered  blood  drawn  from  their 
organs  of  generation. 

During  the  sixth  movable  festival  those  who  rendered 
homage  to  the  god  Quetzalcoatl  sent  to  the  temple  what  are 
described  by  Sema  as  "small  salt-cellars"  containing  eight 
to  ten  drops  or  more  of  their  own  blood,  absorbed  by  means  of 
strips  of  paper  which  were  subsequently  burnt,  with  copal  gum, 
on  the  altars  of  the  temple.  The  allusion  to  tiny  earthen 
vessels  in  connection  with  similar  blood-offering  naturally  sug- 
gests an  explanation  for  the  purpose  of  the  small  tcrra-cotta 
dishes  and  particularly  of  the  enigmatical  receptacles  with  two 
deep  holes  which  are  found  at  Teotihuacan  in  great  niunbers. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  sanguinary  rites 
of  the  Ancient  Mexicans  is  next  to  be  considered.  According  to 
Friar  Duran,  the  custom  of  piercing  the  flesh  with  agave  points 
was  first  taught  to  the  priesthood  by  "Quetzalcoatl  of  Tula" 
(vol.  n,  p.  244)  and  his  testimony  agrees  with  that  of  the  com- 
mentator of  the  Codex  Telleriano  Remensis.  Other  evidence 
tends  to  prove,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  rite  waa  as- 
signed by  the  Ancient  Mexicans  to  remotest  antiquity  and 
to  the  gods  themselves.  In  the  creation-myth  as  recorded 
in  chap,  vn  of  the  Codex  Fuenleal,*  the  gods  Quetzalcoatl 
and  nalocantecuhtli  "fasted  and  drew  blood  from  their  ears" 
before  creating  the  sun  and  the  moon.  In  chap,  viir  it  is  related 
that  later  on,  at  a  certain  date,  the  god  Caniasale  (Camaxtli) 
also  named  Mixcoatl,  "performed  penance  with  agave  leaf 
points,  drawing  blood  from  his  tongue  and  ears,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  customary  to  draw  blood  from  the  same  whenever  one 
made  any  petition  to  the  gods." 
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Sahagun's  version  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  (book 
VII,  chap,  ii)  dififere  from  the  foregoing  and  relates  that  it  was 
Nanaoatzin  who,  "after  offering  agave  points  stained  with  bis 
blood  and  stuck  into  grass  balls, ' '  voluntarily  cast  himself  into 
the  fire  and  became  the  sun;  while  Tecucizteeatl  following 
his  example  became  the  moon. 

From  Bishop  Diego  de  LanUa,  whi)  devotes  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  "Cruel  and  obscene  rites  of  the  Yucatecs."  we  learn 
that  similar  forms  of  self-torture  were  jiractised  in  Yucatan. 
The  ear-sacrifice  is  described  as  follows:  "They  sometimes 
made  an  offering  of  their  own  blond  by  making  inci^ons  aH 
around  the  external  border  of  their  cars,  leaving  the  lacerations 
as  records  of  their  penance"  (cd.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
p.  161),  Bishop  Landa  expressly  states  that  "the  women  of 
Yucatan  did  not  make  blood-offerings  although  they  were  very 


devout."  It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the  Maya  Codex, 
named  Troano,  contains  representations  of  three  men  and  one 
woman  in  the  act  of  piercing  their  left  ears,  from  each  of  which 
a  stream  of  blood  falls  into  what  are  presumably  sm^  bowls 
placed  in  front  of  each  penitent  (Fig.  4).  The  finely  carved 
bas-relief  from  Mench^  (Yaxchilan)  which  was  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Maudslay  proves  that 
tongue-perforation  was  also  practised  in  the  Usumaainta  valley. 
It  represents  a  seated  personage  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  cord, 
with  thorns,  through  his  protruding  tongue. 

Briefly  summarized ;  the  foregoing  evidence  establishes  that 
while  blood  was  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  body  and 
offered  to  the  gods,  it  was  the  ear-sacrifice  that  constituted 
(«0\ 
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the  salient  characteriatio  features  of  the  ancient  native  religion, 
being  practised  in  every  day  life,  by  peraona  of  all  ages.  After 
having  been  offered,  the  blood-staiued  pieces  of  cane,  agave 
points,  obsidian  lancets  or  straws  employed  in  the  performance 
of  the  penitential  rite  were  carefully  preserved.  In  some  cases 
the  instruments  themselves,  in  others  strips  of  paper  satiirated 
with  blood,  were  burnt,  and  their  ashes  deposited  in  some  sacred 
spot.  It  is  recorded  that  a  feature  of  the  great  temple  of  Mexico 
was  the  square  enclosure  into  which  were  thrown  the  agave 
points,  etc.,  used  by  the  priests  in  performing  penitential  rites. 
No  documentary  evidence  has,  however,  as  yet  been  found 
indicating  the  place  where  the  high-priests  and  rulers  preserved 
their  blood  offerings  after  performing  rites,  which,  in  their  case 
were  of  Buoh  special  sanctity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  possesses 
some  monuments  exhibiting  sculptured  representations  of  the 
performance  of  the  ear-sacrifice  which  yield  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 


The  first  (Fig.  5)  is  the  well-known  historical  bas-relief  rep- 
eaenting  the  Mexican  rulers  Tizoc  and  his  successor  AhuitzotI, 
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each  with  an  incense-burner  at  his  feet  in  the  act  of  piercing 
their  helices.  Between  them  and  on  a  stand  surrounded  by 
laurel  leaves,  lies  the  round  cushion  int()which  two  bone  instru- 
ments with  handles  in  the  form  of  a  flower,  are  inserted.  A 
stream  of  blood  falls,  from  each  ear,  into  an  open  jaw  carved 
in  the  symbolical  border  beneath  the  figiu-es,  The  date  recorded 
in  the  bas-reUef  is  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  Great  Temple 
and  it  is  e\'ident  that  this  sculptured  slab  must  have  been  in- 
serteil  in  some  wall  or  monumental  structure.  Besides  com- 
memorating the  historical  event  and  the  performance  of  the 
sacred  rite  it  may  have  also  marked  the  site  where  the  blood 
offerings  of  both  rulers  were  reverently  deposited.  Figure  C> 
(o  and  b)  represents  the  square  stone  box  which  is  preserved 
at  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  and  has  been  identified  by 
different  authorities  as  a  funeral  urn,  or  "a  receptacle  for  the 


blood  of  human  victims."  The  fact  that  a  seated,  one- 
footed  personage  (a)  in  the  act  of  piercing  his  ear  is  carved  on 
one  of  its  sides,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side  (6)  is  carved  the 
grass  cushion  into  which  bone  instruments  are  inserted  appears 
to  me  to  establish,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  stone  receptacle 
was  destined  to  receive  the  blood-offerings  of  the  high-priesta  and 
rulers  who  performed  the  ear-sacrifice  represented,  in  carving,  on 
the  box  itself.  An  interesting  detail  is  that,  behind  the  seated 
figure,  the  form  of  a  serpent  is  distinguishable,  ivhose  tail  and 
head,  with  a  recurved  armlikc  projection,  studded  with  star-sym- 
bols are  like  those  of  the  twin  serpentson  the  great  Calendar  Stone. 
The  symbols  of  fire,  carved  on  the  two  sides  of  the  box,  and  the 
star-symbols  accompanied  by  conventionalized  flowers,  which 
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figure  at  each  side  of  the  bone  iastrumeiita,  furnish  evidence 
that  the  rite  was  associated  with  the  god  of  fire  and  the  festival 
of  Flowers,  Xochilhuitl,  at  which  a  certain  form  of  star-wor- 
ship took  place.  It  was  on  this  festival  that,  once  a  year,  certain 
loaves  of  bread,  named  Xonecuilli,  were  eaten.  The  shape 
of  these  loaves  resembled  that  of  the  constellation  Citlal-xone- 
cuilli,  Ursa  Major  or  Minor,  described  as ' '  situated  in  the  trumpet 
of  the  North  and  composed  of  seven  stars,  which  formed  a  sepa- 
rate group  and  are  resplendent"  (Sahagun,  book  vii,  chap. 
m). 

The  low  square  hollow  atone  '  'seat"  preserved  at  the  Royal 
Ethnographical  Museum  at  Berlin  (Fig.  7)  is  of  particiUar  interest 


in  connection  with  Sahagun 's  statement,  cited  above,  that  the 
hall  in  which  the  priests  assembled  to  perform  the  penitential 
rites,  "  contained  many  seats, "  .  .  .  This  object  was  obviously 
associated  with  such  rites,  because  its  front  is  carved  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  familiar  grass  cushion  and  the  sacrificial  bone 
instruments.  Its  top  and  back  are  co\ered  by  the  figure  of  a 
large  scorpion  whose  tail  ends  in  a  tecpatl  or  flint-knife,  the 
native  symbol  for  the  North.  This  carveil  scorpion,  before  which 
lie  the  woven  grass  ball  and  the  bone  instruments,  is  particularly 
significant  because  Sahagun  distinctly  states  that  the  Mexicans 
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gave  the  name  of  "Citlal-colotl,"  =  Star-scorpion,  to  the 
northern  constellation,  Ursa  Major,  "because  it  resembled  the 
figure  of  a  scorpion"  (op.  cit.  book  vn,  ohap.iv).  The  exist- 
ence, in  Mexico,  of  a  similar  hoUow  stone  cube,  much  too  small 
to  have  been  used  as  a  seat,  but  which  exhibits,  on  its  sides, 
two  penitents  piercing  their  ears  and  on  its  top  a  shallow  cir- 
cular receptacle,  throws  some  doubt  as  to  the  Berlin  Museum 
"seat"  having  really  been  intended  as  such. 

The  most  important  monument,  which  exhibits  proof  of 
having  been  associated  with  the  native  penitential  rite  and 
atar-cult  is  the  great  statue  of  a  crouching  ocelot  or  native  tiger 
(PI.  I,  1,  2,  3),  which  was  discovered  in  December  1901  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
by  Captain  Diaz,  the  son  of  the  President. 

This  imposing  monument  which  is  the  finest  piece  of  animal 
sculpture  that  has  as  yet  been  found  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, is  of  particular  interest,  on  account  of  its  form  and  the 
association  of  the  Mexican  god  Tezcatlipoca  not  only  with  the 
ocelot  but  also  with  the  constellation  Ursa  Major. 

According  to  the  well-known  myth,  Tezcatlipoca,  when 
cast  down  from  heaven  by  QuetzalcoatI,  "fell  into  the  water 
where  he  transformed  himself  into  an  ocelot' '  and  arose  to  kill 
certain  giants.  During  the  period  of  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  years  Tezcatlipoca  "went  about  in  the  form  of  an  ocelot ' '  and 
all  "this  appears  in  the  sky  for  they  say  that  the  consteUation 
Ursa  Major  descends  to  the  water  because  it  is  Tezcatlipoca  and 
is  on  high  in  memory  of  him.'  '♦ 

While  the  foregoing  myth  suffices  to  show  that  the  great 
statue  of  an  ocelot  must  have  been  considered  as  an  image  of 
the  god  Tezcatlipoca,  the  fact  that  hia  insignia  are  worn  by 
the  two  personages  which  are  carved  in  bas-relief  on  the  bot- 


•UIMorla  de  loi  HcXlcaaiM  v»r  iiui  plnturai.  Analea  del  Ilug«o  Nacional,  toI.  tt. 
t>.  88.  The  Spaalsh  texl  In  iis  folloim :  —  "...  QuefklooMI  tuttolj  dei>lo  dc  Mr  Tei- 
calttpocii  porqutf  le  dlo  COD  un  ^rati  liBuloo  ylodorrlbo  en  el  ugua  f  Bill  ee  hlioUcn 
y  mIIo  a  msuir  los  glRnnteB,  y  Bsto  iiuvsce  en  el  rielo.  parque  iliieo  r|tie  U  Umt  Ma- 
yur  se  abaiB  al  sRUk  jiurque  eg  TeiCBtllpoca  v  esU  alu  en  memoiis  del ...  j  anat 
HndaTBliectiallnre  ..."  In  my  iiubllcaUaii."TlieFuiidknienUl  Princlplei  of  Old  and 
New  World  CtcilliHtlonB"  (toI.  1  of  Ihe  Peabudy  Museum  PapenJ.  Iiy  aome  nnac- 
couDtable  raUtske,  vhlcli  I  dfl|>lDre.  tbe  name  IlDltillopiKlitll  wua  anliitllaled  ror  Uiai 
Ot  Qnetaalcoatl  In  my  qnalstlan.of  llie  Bbor*  myCli  on  page  B. 
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torn  of  the  deep  circular  receptacle  in  the  back  of  the  statue 
positively  proves  the  association  of  the  god  with  the  monument. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  latter  and  of  the  stone  recep- 
tacle, as  shown  in  PI.  i,  1,  2,  3  reveal  that  this  was  an  accessory 
ouly.* 

The  bas-relieF  carved  on  its  bottom  clearly  indicates  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  receptacle  was  destined  (Fig.  8). 

It  represents  two  seated  personages  in  the  act  of  piercing 


th^r  eara  with  bone  instrumeiita.  In  front  of  each  is  an  object 
of  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  into  which  four  agave  thome 
are  inserted. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  penitent  carved  on  the  stone  box  (Fig^ 
6a)  both  individuals  are  minus  one  foot,  with  the  peculiarity 

*It<r»  ■tricti;;  In  wvonUnce  wllh  naUve  uuf[eta  nuike  loinB  form  at  receptkola 
ID  (toas  Idolg,  tor  tlie  ncapllun  dI  dlBBreni  kliiili  of  b1i>i>d-D Seringa.  "The  Bouk  ot 
Uie  Lift  of  Hie  Aaclent  Meileani,"  lor  iDalance,  detcrlbea  how  buwie  of  human  blood 
were  poniwl  on  the  head  at  a  eorUtnldol  which  iiroiumaUf  had,  like  a  nallTe  itoan 
Image  In  my  paaiemlon,  u  luwlllke  holluw  ua  lie  lieail. 
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that  in  one  case  the  right  foot  and  in  the  other  the  left  foot  is 
mtBsing.  This  aeeniingjy  insignificant  detail  assumes  a  eertmn 
importance  when  it  is  realized  that  it  recurs  in  the  two  fig- 
ures sculptured  in  baa-relief  on  the  rocks  at  the  Penon  Viejo, 
situated  near  the  City  of  Mexico  (PI,  ii,  1,  2)  both  of  which 
likewise  display  the  same  insignia  aa  the  two  personages  carved 
on  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  A  comparison  of  PI.  u.  1 
with  tile  carved  personage  to  the  right  in  Fig.  5,  reveals  a 
striking  identity,  for  in  both  cases  the  left  foot  b  missing,  the 
same  feather  head-dress,  with  Tezcatlipoca's  hieroglyph  (the 
Smoking  Mirror)  at  its  side  and  a  recurved  ornament  above  the 
forehead,  is  woni  and  the  identical  nose-ornament  and  band  over 
the  face  is  displayed.  As  carved  on  the  rock  the  personage  thus 
arrayed,  like  the  similarly  one-footed  victors  on  the  Stone  of 
Ti«oc,  is  erect,  armed  with  spears,  and  grasps  the  hair  of  a 
warrior  who  bends  before  him  and  lowers  the  bundle  o(  spears 
held  in  the  left  hand,  his  right  hand  being  uplifted  and  holding 
the  atlatl  or  spear-thrower  in  the  position  for  throwing  the  spear. 

The  date,  1  Tecpatl.  carved  Iieneath  this  group  corresponds 
to  A.  D,  I4S0  in  which  year,  according  to  the  Aubin  MS.  the 
Mexicans  conquered  the  people  of  Quauhnahuac  or  Cuemavaca, 
in  this  case  the  island  town  situated  in  the  lagoon  of  Xochi- 
milco  and  depicte<I  in  the  Map  by  Alonzo  de  Santa  Cruz  preserved 
at  the  rniversity  of  Upsala,  Sweden.  The  reader  is  referred 
lo  the  Chronicle  of  TezoEomoc  for  an  interesting  and  graphic 
account  of  the  warfare  waged  by  the  ?tlexic&ns  upon  the  Tec- 
panecans  and  inhabitants  of  Xochimiico,  el-c.,  at  this  period, 
which  resulted  in  their  complete  subjugation. 

A  comparison  of  the  figure  to  the  left  in  Fig.  8,  with  PI.  n,  2, 
rrveals  that,  in  boxh  cases  also,  the  right  foot  is  missitig,  a  umi- 
lar  head-dress  with  Teieatlipoca 's  glyph  is  worn  and  as  far  as 
can  be  distinguished  the  face  bands  are  alike. 

In  PI.  a.  2,  the  individual  also  stands,  but  is  unarmed  and 
gntsps  what  appears  to  be  a  tree,  in  Uosaom.  issuing  from  a 
dirde  in  a  square— exid*Dtly  the  hieraglyph  of  a  locality.  The 
sienu-effaoed  date  rarvfti  beneath  this  figure  which  iiicont«st«blv 
bejonfts  to  the  sa»>e  period  aa  PL  n,  l,8eMustobetbe  year  Ell 
TWhtii  —  ritrmpondiog  to  14S3,  a  date  two  \-ears  later  than 
that  MTXTd  on  n.  u.  3. 
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The  striking  identities  which  hft\'e  been  pointed  out  and 
especially  that  of  the  same  feet  being  missing,  appear  to  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  the  two  individuals  ear\*ed  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  receptacle  in  the  ocelot 's  back  were  historical  person- 
ages, represented  as  wearing  divine  insignia,  in  accordance  with 
established  custom.  The  peculiarity  that,  in  the  group,  both 
figures  display  both  rows  of  teeth  causes  it  to  appear  as  though 
they  wore  death-masks  under  their  face-bands  —  a  fact  which 
is  explainable  since  one  of  Tezcatlipoca 's  titles  was  "Mietlan- 
tecuhtli,"  or  the  "Lord  of  the  North,"  the  Underworid,  and 
by  extension,  of  the  dead  who  go  there. 

The  indications  that  the  above  individuals  were  historical 
personages  not  only  accord  with  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
commemorative  tablet  described  above  (Fig.  5)  but  suggest  the 
interesting  explanation  that  the  sculptured  ocelot  was  also  com- 
memorative and  possibly  votive,  and  dates  from  after  the  year 
1482.  The  view  that  the  ocelot  was  an  actual  image  of  the  god 
Tezcathpoca  and  that  the  ear-sacrifice  was  particularly  associa- 
ted with  his  nocturnal  worship,  is  sustained  by  the  following 
significant  details. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  sculptured  ocelot  discloses 
that  the  large  side  whiskers  at  each  side  of  its  head  are  undoubt- 
edly purely  conventional.  The  ocelot  does  not  possess  them 
in  reality  and  their  existence  could  not  have  been  suggested 
to  the  sculptor  by  a  study  of  the  animal  from  life.  Thus  far 
no  other  similar  representation  of  an  ocelot  with  side  whiskers, 
is  known  to  exist  in  Mexican  carving  or  painting  —  the  usual 
mode  of  figuring  the  sparse  bristly  hairs  on  the  upper  lip  of  the 
ocelot  being  more  true  to  life. 

Strange  to  say,  the  only  similar  instance  I  have  found,  of 
the  ocelot  with  conventionalized  whiskers,  is  that  carved  on  a 
slab  discovered  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  at  Chichen  Itaa,  Yucatan.* 

While  this  remarkable  coincidence,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  other  analogies  between  Chichen  Itza  and  Mexican  art, 
furnishes  fresh  food  for  reflection,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  other  sculptured  representations  of  tlie  ocelot  also  exist 
at    Chichen  Itza  and  do  not  exhibit  the  conventional  feature, 

!i  imbllBlied  liy  Dr.  Le  Plongvon  oppoI'M  M  p. 
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What  is  more:  The  only  native  American  beast  of  prey  which 
possesses  a  similar  hairy  fringe  is  the  wild  cat.  the  lynx  or  Felit 
n*/u8,  which  ia  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  eyes  and  habit  of 
prowling  about  at  night. 

Whilst  the  possibility  naturally  suggests  it«elf  that  the 
native  sculptor  might  have  purposely  combined  the  features 
of  both  beast*  of  prey  in  order  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of 
his  statue,  the  indications  are  that  his  aim  vias  not  to  produce 
a  naturalistic  image  but  an  imposing  idol  of  TezcatUpoca  under 
the  form  the  god  had  according  to  the  myth  assumed  and  borne 
for ' '  six  hundred  and  sixty  six  years. ' ' 

A  side  light  is  thrown  upon  the  symbolism  of  the  hirsute 
appendages  and  the  reason  for  their  presence  by  one  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  carved  on  the  remarkable  stone  box*  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Senor  Islas  de  Bustaniante,  the  photographs  of  which 
are  published  here,  for  the  first  time  (Plates  in,  iv  and  v). 

The  baa-relief  (PI,  iii,  2),  exhibits  a  seated  personage  mth 
crossed  and  sandalled  feet,  in  the  act  of  piercing  his  ear  with 
the  usual  bone  instrument.  To  his  right  lies  a  smoking  incense- 
burner  whose  handle  terminates  in  a  serpent's  head.  To  hia 
left,  standing  upright,  is  the  same  pointed  object  which  figures 
in  the  bas-relief  on  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  in  the  back  of 
the  ocelot.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  object  is  of  the  same  form 
and  exhibits  the  same  markings,  resembling  a  woven  pattern, 
that  recur  on  the  four  agave  point*  stuck  into  it.  This  cireum- 
stance  and  the  incisions  at  its  base  and  side  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  was  the  thick  fleshy  top  of  an  agave  leaf  such  as  Sahagun 
describes  as  having  been  used  by  the  priesthood  as  cushions 
for  the  thorns  employed  in  performing  their  penance. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  features  in  connection 
with  the  seated  figure  are  that  he  not  onlydisplaj^  a  peculiarly 
shaped  beard,  resembling  the  hairy  appendages  of  the  ocelot 
statue,  but  is  also  associated  with  the  ocelot  itself.  At  the 
back  of  his  head,  above  his  left  hand,  the  head  of  an  ocelot  is 
visible,  whose  skin  hangs  behind  hia  back,  the  tail  ending  below 
hia  knee.  Besides  this  the  personage  wears  leggings  made  of 
the  spotted  ocelot  skin  and  a  rattlesnake  girdle  from  which 
hang  two  convcutionalized  hearts. 
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It  i^  intereeting  to  find  that  in  a  nute  written  beneath  its 
pliotograph  the  late  Setior  I»las  de  Bustamante,  independently 
identified  the  above  figure  as  a  representation  of  "Ocelotl- 
Te^catlipoca, "  or  TIatoca-ocelot,  lit.  the  Lord  Ocelot  {a  title 
which  is  also  recorded  by  Sema  in  chap,  ix)  and  described  a^ 
wearing  "the  beard  of  the  mask  of  Tczcatlipoca."  Pointing 
out  that  in  the  above  figure,  as  in  the  ocelot  statue,  there  is 
a  combination  of  the  ocelot,  the  beard  and  the  ear-sacrifice, 
I  nil!  briefly  review  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  other  three 
sides  and  on  the  interior  and  exterior  base  of  the  stone  box 
under  discussion. 

Plate  111,1,  exhibits  a  seated  personage  in  the  same  attitude 
and  with  the  same  accessories  as  in  Fig.  6  ,  but  displaying  the 
same  head-dress  with  Tezcatlipoca 's  glyph,  and  the  same  face 
markings  as  those  of  the  left  figure  of  the  grou]i  in  the  ocelot 
receptacle  (Fig.  8).  A  noticeable  difference  is  that,  in  one  case 
the  right  and  in  the  other  the  left  foot  is  missing. 

A  third  seated  and  one-footed  personage  also  exhibiting 
Tezcatlipoca 's  insignia,  is  carved  on  the  side  of  the  stone  box 
(PI.  V,  1)  which  has  unfortunately  been  mutilated,  a  hole  hav- 
ing been  bored  through  it  and  a  lead  pipe  inserted  by  a  prev- 
ious owner,  in  order  to  employ  the  box  as  a  water  fountain. 
The  symbols  carved  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  box  (PI.  rv,  1) 
closely  r^emble  those  on  the  stone  box  of  the  National  Museum 
(Fig.  6). 

The  grass  ball  which  figures  in  both  of  these  recurs  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  box  under  discussion  (PI.  iv,  2),  while  a 
remarkable  and  unidentified  monster,  covered  with  spines,  and 
figured  as  on  water,  covers  the  exterior  of  its  base  (PL  v,  2). 

A  resum^  of  the  foregoing  archaeological  material  brings 
out  the  interesting  fact  that  there  are  known  to  exist  no  leas 
than  ten  sculptured  representations  of  individuals  perform- 
ing ear  sacrifice. 

In  the  case  of  the  commemorative  slab  the  personages  are 
unquestionably  historical  and  the  performance  of  the  rite  asso- 
ciated with  the  dedication  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico.  The 
two  one-footed  personages  carved  on  the  bottom  of  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  ocelot  statue  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  con- 
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querora  carved  on  the  rooks  at  the  Penon  with  the  dates  I 
Tecpatl  and  III  Tochtli  (A.D.  1480 and  1482). 

These  conquerors,  like  the  sixteen  carved  on  the  so-called 
"Stone  of  Tizoc,"  the  penitents  car\-ed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocelot  receptacle  and  those  on  the  exterior  of  two  of  the  stone 
boxes  described,  making  a  total  of  2  +  16  -f-  2  +  1  +  3  =  24 
individnals,  are,  with  only  one  exception,  one-footed,  while  all 
exhibit  the  insignia  of  the  god  Tezcatlipoca.  This  overwhelm- 
ing evidence,  by  the  way,  amply  substantiates  my  identification 
of  the  one-footed  god  depicted  in  the  Codices  as  Tezcatlipoca.* 
The  sixteen  one-footed  warriors  on  the  "Stone  of  Tizoc"  and 
those  on  the  Pefion  rooks  —  all  of  which  may,  possibly,  repre- 
sent one  and  the  same  person  —  either  prove  that  a  native 
conqueror  existed  who  was  actually  one-footed  and  had  adopted 
the  insignia  of  Tezcatlipoca,  or  that  it  was  customary,  in  repre- 
senting living  personifications  of  the  god,  to  emphasize  one  of 
his  symbols,  the  lame  foot,  even  if  the  mutilation  did  not  exist 
in  reality. 

I  am  indebted  to  Father  Hunt  Cort^  for  the  interesting 
fact  which  he  has  also  published,  that  after  having  been  tor- 
tured by  the  Spaniards,  the  unfortunate  Quauhtemoc  the  last 
of  Mexican  rulers,  was  named  Xonecuiltzin  =  the  lame  lord; 
a  title  or  nickname  which  may  well  have  previously  been  be- 
stowed on  other  personages  et|iially  lame. 

To  Don  Mariano  Rojas,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  town 
of  Tepoztlan  (Morelia)  in  which  the  NahuatI  language  is  not 
only  spoken,  but  cultivated  I  am  indebted  for  the  interesting 
personal  communication  that  one  of  his  earliest  recollections 
is  that  of  his  old  grandfather  pointing  out  to  him  the  seven  stars 
of  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  and  telling  him  that  its  name 
was  XonecuiUi. 

This  valuable  testimony  in  conjunction  with  Sahagun's 
statement  that  "the  stars  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  the  trum- 
pet of   the  North  were   named  citlal-xonecuilli  and   that  the 

•See  FiindiiioetiUI  IMnrljiles of  Oldnnd  NenWorlil  ClilUiatlaus,  p.  lO.etc.  l>r. 
Ttmodor  KreuHfl  Iuh  Grltlclaad  tliLa  idenUflcBlloD  of  mine,  stntlDg  hli  opinion  that  In 
■  certsln  ca»e,  the  ^oA  iippcored  lo  lie  "Tl  null  pooler  ulitll."  1  merely  point  oat  here 
that  the  latler  nnme  Is  ■  tlllo  uoly-  "tlic  lurd  of  the  dflwn"  find  thnt.  Id  acTeral  puli- 
licsHoria,     rrufessor  Seler  has  tili»erii«cl  Hint  "TlaulipnnwnulitU  not  ontj-  weRnlhe 
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natives  figured  its  seven  stars  in  a  group  of  thtrshape  of  an  S, 
definitdy  associates  the  name  XonecuiUi  with  one  or.borh  of  the 
Ursa  constellations  *  and  with  Tezcatlipoca  who  is  founi  fig- 
ured in   painting   and  sculpture  as  a  Xonecuiltzin  or  "labile 

lord."  ;■  . 

While  the  bas-relief  figures  described  definitely  conneirt 
one-footedneas  with  Tezcatlipoca,  they  also  prove  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  ocelot  with  this  god.  The  representation  of  the 
ear-sacrifice  on  the  exterior  of  three  and  interior  of  one  in  the 
atone  receptacles  clearly  indicates,  moreover,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  latter  were  destined;  namely  to  contain  the  blood- 
stained thorns,  sticks  or  papers,  which  constituted  the  sacred 
offerings,  or  their  aehes.f 

In  conclusion ;  The  main  result  of  the  foregoing  investiga- 

■ReJeoOng  SafangUD'a  i»ilmoD]- Id  tbte  rase  Bud  cUUnglhut  tlie  b1iir"iH>iild  not 
lUTC  meanl  urtial  bs  wrote."  Ptotetear  Si'lcr  |)TC'fer!  to  iido|iI  tlis  Btatoment  on  the 
nubjecl  mide  bj  Ddd  ITcmandu  AlTmrado  Tczoeodidc  who  1b  BnppOBe'l  lo  have  been 
bum  Id  inM  aorl  to  hB*e  Riittea  lili  work  at  tbe  uge  of  W. 

In  TttotoiDoa's  desriiiitloD  of  the  ceremonies  beld  In  haaarofthnlniiu^nitlou  of 
MonMinnu  II  u  ruler  of  Mexico,  he  gives  a  rtsnuij  ot  tbe  exhorbttlDQ  NddrvHseil  to 
the  DCir  ruler  bj  the  twelve  eleetorg.  In  Ihls  Monteiama  l>  enjoined  panlcularlj  to 
jrleld  hamape,  si  the  break  u(  day.  to  "tbe  star  XuneuidllL.  wblrb  In  the  rrDHn  ot  St. 
Jacob,  wbloh  1*  In  the  region  of  ibe  Santh,  In  the  direction  of  the  Indlei  sad  the 
CtalDBB."—  (Cronlca  HeilcADB.  p.  nt.) 

loannot  bat  think  that  Frofeaaur  Seler  and  hie  foUower  Dr.  Ptbdw  will  And  II 
dlDoolt  to  peranado  AnierlcBo  acholBn  to  accept  ae  aatbentlc  Ibe  McilciD  prlest'e 
■Iliulon  lo  "the  direction  of  the  Indies  end  ChlDBBi"  lo  Interpret  Ihia  dlmctlDn  aa 
Uut occupied  bra  Sonlherti  conatelUtlon^  and  tu  prefer  Teiuiomor'A  eridence  so 
cleari;  tloged  irlUi  European  InOaence.  to  Ibat  iireBorrail  In  the  nolea  written  h^ 
FrlBT  Sahagnn  DDderttae  dictation  of  the  aged  and  moM  learned  of  native  rhlefCBlna 
whom  be  gathered  around  him  la  Texcoito  and  questioned  about  lb  Mr  ancient  be  lief e. 
etc. 

n.  the  ^panlah  t 
nl  de  Ueiico  (to 

conatDribecarTedfOBther-trieicon  tbelnterlorwall  of  the  receptacle  In  the  Ocelot 
■tatne'e  back,  pronouncea  ei  cnf Ardm.  that  thia  monnmentla  a  "Ijuauhxlcalll"  or  vaae 
deetlued  to  bold  the  hearta  of  buman  Ttctlms.  Id  making  this  IdenUllratlcn  Pro- 
teeaor  Seler  entirely  oTerlooka  what  appears  tu  be  no  abvloue  a  fart,  namclj  that  the 
scene  carefully  depicted  ou  tbe  bottom  of  the  rcteptat'le  rnmlahea  more  Inportani 
teatliBony  aa  to  the  object  for  which  It  Berredthnn  tbe  deconitlTeteBthermeie,  which 
I*  a  mere  accGaeory.  II  standi  to  reason  that  a  "tase  of  the  eaglea  deatlned  to  recelre 
the  hearts  and  blood  of  hnman  ilcOma,"  would  be  more  likely  to  exhibit  larred  rep 
teeentallun*  of  eaglea.  human  hearte  and  boniaii  sacrlScca.  tlmn  the  Imagea  nt  two 
peraoaaln  the  act  ot  drawing  blood  from  their  ears. 

tbe  relatlnn  of  Ihla  animal  to  Teicslllpoca.  Juat  aa  he  passed  over  In  alienee  not  onlj- 
Ihe  existence  but  the  pretBleace  of  Uie  rite  of  ear-saerl  Oce  In  hia  discussion  of  Its 
performaDcu  by  the  two  aculplured  personnxea  whom  he  idpiillflea  as  "goda"  or 
"TexcatUpoca  under  two  (orms." 
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tion  is  a  recriffthion  of  the  hitherto  disregarded  fact  that  the 
rite  of  vrHjftV.iarily  drawing  blood,  principallj'  from  the  ear,  was 
a  fealur^flif  every-day  life  id  Ancient  Mexico  which  was  per- 
fomiwl.by  young  and  old.  It  is  but  juat  to  recognise  what 
a*'i^erll«rious  deed  the  Spanish  Conquerors  performed  when 
."'iJJpy  summarily  abolished  so  barbarous  a  practice,  which,  of 
..JteoJf,  sufficed  to  fill  them  with  disgust  for  the  native  ritual. 

The  other  resulta  obtained  are  the  certainty  that  the  three 
atone  boxes  described  and  possibly  the  "seat"  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  as  well  as  the  receptacle  in  the  back  of  the  ocelot  statue, 
were  destined  to  hold  ear-blood  offerings  made  to  Tezcatlipoca ; 
that  the  ocelot-statue  was  an  image  of  this  god  under  the  form 
he  had  mythically  assumed  for  HHQ  years;  that  a  close  chain 
of  evidence  connects  Tezcatlipoca  with  the  circumpolar  con- 
stellations and  establishes  his  identity  as  the  one-footed  or  lame 
atar-god  of  the  Codicea,  the  personification  of  Xonecuilli  or  of 
Ursa  Major,  who,  like  pole-star  gods  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
was  conceived  by  the  Mexicans  as  fastened  by  one  foot  to  the 
pole  and  performing  a  perpetual  circuit  around  it  by  means  of 
the  foot  which  remained  free. 
402 
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Thankasivii 


s.  J.  C. 


L  Iprsoedini 


a  237). 


liB>  of  Omaha  Miuic.  289-307.  382. 
Fin  bolu,  Hune,  394,  395. 
Fin.   homMa  to,  443.  446:   lymboLi  of, 

4S2:p<dor.  4&g. 
Firs-nutkiiic.  lluua.  393-436;  Tauu,  74, 


7B, 


N3. 134. 


tiaka,  74.  1S8. 
Fira  itoou,  431-433. 
Fina  lichud  over  cravn.  Mains,  398,  414. 
Fiahiiw.  Anaiant  Maiico.  17S-1S1,  rl  ir«.; 

Oalamn.  21 1. 222 ;  Teuia.  76,  122. 
Piah-wain,  aboriaitul,  209-230. 

Flaaaolet.   Omaha,   274,    284.   28A.   200. 

302-304. 
Fletabat.  Alios  C,  v,  vi<pre(»diBc  p.237); 

A  Study  of  Omnha  ludiui  Hu>io,'237- 

382:  430. 
Flint  knits,  447.  4fi3. 
Flomn,    convaDliooBliaed,  4A2:  (snival 

of,  US. 


1.440; 


nln- 


Food  ud  drink.  Tmu  Indian.  7fi,  76,  81, 

IIB.  122-124. 
Four  Quartan,  134.  2S6.  206. 
Fruch,  B.  F..  87,  (>uM)  88.  M,  (noK).  99 


Frenchma&'a  Uay,  389. 

Fuiwral  [mng  ud  mamony.  Onuhm,  273. 

Ounbaina,  Omaha.  204. 

Qanw.  Omaha,  264:   Texan.  130 

Gamia.  Padre  B.,  102.  115,  ISS. 

GatKlwt,  A.  S..a9,  72:  Ths  Kannkmin 

Indistu,  85-163. 
Oeologiiul    foRnation.    Naaman'a   Cnak, 

213.  iKmuq. 
GsBture  Uncuage.  Taxui  Indian,  133. 

Ooiird  raltlai,  206,  2B8. 
Onumeyar,  T.  W..  101  (nsto). 
(iru9  Halli,  444.  1  wg. 
Orimai,  Hufui,  103  (nuts). 
(Jruhb'a  Landinc.  214. 
Gyla.  A.  B.,  Ml. 

UaiUH,  W,  U..  390. 
Hamlin.  A.  C,  387. 
Hwnmond.  Charlaa  A..  60:  BioBrmtiliisal 

DoticeofUn.  01ivBr.71,7Z:Carui«hua 
Indiana.  73-77. 
HaTTKMUi   or   ipaar.    Maiioan,    175.    17». 

H»yii«,  H.  W.,  223. 

Haad-droaa  or  Standard  (ana  Standard). 

Haailflatceninc.  122.  I2S,  126. 

UeCBT,  Fraoa,  26-28,  41.  43. 

Uerrera.  177.  179. 

Uiaroelyiilu,  15,  49-52. 

Iliaroclyph     of   Tsjoatlipooa.    450,    4SB; 

otlooaUty.  4fiS. 
Him.  JoHpb.  8.  9,  45. 
HochMntur,  Fardinand  von,  5,  7.  8.  10, 

14.  IS.  22.  23,  3S-30,  32.  34.  40,  41.  43, 
46,  47. 

Kahoaema,  Hannibal  von,  9,  46. 

Houfb.  Waltir,  432,  433  (nalti. 

Hollsy,  Mary  Aunin.  95. 

Huumaiu.  39. 

Hullailopoohtli.  33-41,  44.  47.  176,  tS4, 

188.  192.  448-447. 
Human  boosa.  traoas  of.  392.  394.  414: 

owipilal.  396.  397. 
Human  ficun  on  atlatl.  184. 
Human  headi  in  Maiisao  pIstUTS-irritint, 

15.  19. 

Human  uerifisa,  30,  447. 

Human  akin  aa  dreH,  IB.  20. 

Humboldt,  Aleundv  da.  14  (mU),  IBT 

(noM),  188. 
Hunter,  111.112. 
HunUnc,  AnoLant  Uaiisan.  446:  Omaha 

248.  249,  281:  Texan  Indian.  80. 
Ikunomatio  irriusc  ive  i^noiv-mltlnc,} 
lie.  Dr.  5. 


466                      ^^^ 

1 

I^H 

K.LD 

^^B 

211-214  (««.),  3ZS~230:  Won.,  M 

Loyd,  Emer..  214.                                    ^^^^H 

3aft-4aa;  Texu.  123. 

Iniiinn  burner.  44B.  447.  451,  4S8. 

MaeCulloch.  113  (»<»).                         ^^^^| 

Ineiwd  daiga  on  gtone  implBmentii. 

396. 

MeC«rk)«,  PrxiCesur.  215.                       ^^^H 

McGee.  W.  J..  216  (note).                        ^^^H 

Maillard.  N.  D.,  93  (note).                                         ' 

lDduti>iiuifl  (see  Omaha  Indmn  Muaic>. 

U.ine  Historical  Society.  389. 

Ish-e-bui-ihe.  283. 

Mnioe.  prehittorio  burial-plaon.,  385-136. 

I«imi.447. 

Maler,  T..  7. 

JsJbp>.  bM-reUat,  440. 

J«velio.  174. 

Jeflrey-s  Att»,  105. 

Mar«UBHo<.k.Pa,.211,2l6, 

Margry.  S7-SB,  BO  (note).  91   (note),    101 

JoUet,  99  (nM>). 

(note),  107,  183. 

JouM.  RuMtid],  65. 

.Marquett.  99  (note). 

JoBslyn.  John,  435. 

Mason,  O.  T..  173. 

JouMi,  sT-sa.  oe,  163. 

Mattine  ot  nishe.  in  grave.  UalM.  424. 

'• 

KsLTsnlcBwa  Indiuu.  Texas,  69-166 

(for 

MajtixcalMin,  17. 

other  TeMn  tribes,  olo..  lee  Bpecisi  in- 
doj,  pp.  165-107). 

Medicine.  Omaha.  273.  274,  280. 

Kiueo,  Mount,  40S. 

19. 

Ueach«.  bas-relief.  450. 
Mondieta,  177.440.44], 

20,  35,  181. 
KriwiU,  E.,  112. 
KuykendiiU,  Abaer,  BA. 

Method  of  Research,  3B7.  390,  361. 

114. 

LabreM,  44S. 

Mexican  Calendar.  38,  40,  51. 

LuEtte,  94,  109. 

Ueiioans.  Ancient.  I'«2;   171-204;   43»- 

37). 

237,  MB.  290,  2B5. 

Meiioo.  GBOgraph.  Sod.,  96  («ofs). 

I*  Flescbe,  Noah,  2B0. 

Mexico,  Great  Temple  of.  45D. 

Ia  Uu-pe,  Benud  ile.  90,  91.  101  (n. 

Landa,  Diego  da.  178,  183,  188,  450, 

451.462.454,450,461, 

I*ii«ua«e.  Nahuall  (words  ill  taill,  1 

Meyer,  A.  B.,  40. 

176-167 :  Omahs  (irords  ot  tongs),  306- 

Migtalion  mylh,  Mexican,  I7S.  176. 

3al;Taian  Indians.  137-162. 

MiUort.  90,  81, 

L.  Salle.  H.  C.  de.  87-89,  68.  109  (note). 

Miller,  George.  290, 

Mirror,  Smoking.  456. 

Mittendorfer,  M.  V.,  117. 

Uuiel.  443.  444. 

HixcoMl.  449. 

Molina.  11  {n*(s),  18.  176. 

Las  Cases.  43. 

MomacBcio,  Meiicsd  rite.  447. 

Lenmpi  Indian.  220. 

Monleiuma,  fl.  8.  9.  16,  17.  19.  20.  21.  25. 

Leon,  Alonso  de,  86,  114. 

34.  35^  dreHi  of.  36-10:  gifts  to  Corte*. 

Le  Pace  der  Prati.  SO  (note). 

41-44,  189.  192;    inauguration  of.  445, 

Le  Plojuieon,  Aiunistua.  4fi7. 

416.     400    (no!,):    pereonal    relios    of. 

Ul«iu..  flO  (m-s). 

45-17. 

Lewis  and  Clark.  100  («ai«). 

Lichtuinf,  symbol  of.  164.  165. 

Moore.  QarenoeB.,  3*5. 

Lyon.  432. 

Morelia  (Tcpaitlan).  460. 

Up.  piMoing  of.  448. 

Morgan.  Uwit  H..  3S  (note). 

Lloyd.  T.  G.  B.,  435.  436  (~rfs). 

Moi«.  98,  106. 

Lobdell  OeoroD.  214.  215,  216  (nolc). 

Mother  Earth,  Omaha,  287. 

Lodge,  George.  220. 

LoDdoD,  Journal  Elhnol.  Soe.,  66  (w 

Mt.  Doerl  Feny,  386.                               ^^^H 
UuhlHipfordt.  03.  118.                             ^^^H 

^^ 

1 

If umy,  AlcxuiilFr,  436, 
Uurdock,  432  (note). 
HiuDo  KircberiuiB.  183.  1S4. 
Ilium   Nuionkl  ds  Ueiicu 

4S1,1S3,  4M,  ISO.  MI, 
Uiucum,  Bilviden.  6. 
Miueuu,  Briilsh,  184.  185,45 


1,  Psabody.  CambridRt 


UlmcM,  P^iro,  IBS. 

Omaha  Indiui  Miixic.  237-883:  Hunmny. 

240,    26t-Me,    3(M-307:     piUth,     Z4l. 

304:    rhythm.     212.     243,    25S,    200- 

]<jve  nnKa.  245,  283:  H^end  Pali,  Buf- 
ralo  hida  and  Teal  of  War.  and  fecnl 
•oEirtma.  248-2M:  vuiu,  myth  and 
ahlldnm'g  Hmoi,  304,  281:  PipM  of 
Fellonhip,  205-372;  iDdividual  nonis, 
272-274;  tunani  hwib,  272 ;  mfldieiM. 
273,  274. 280:  nr  »n0.  273,  274-278; 
mvtt«ry  ■ono.  279.  280.  287;  thantu, 
281;  trappuicandhuBlinc.  281;  mtui- 
18B.  oal  innrumsiiti,  2S«,  2»t5.  302:    Malta. 

sntoiuid  ao>w>)  290.  304.  306.  307 ;  tonality.  203;  phrai- 

int  McKlco,  440,  inc,2fl8;     tims.  299;     Haceolal.  302- 

Ly-two  *on^.  3O0-3M1;   Appendix, 


Dw-(aaled  Bod,  4S2.  4U-I62. 


Orlspi,  Renor.  42  and  aoli 
Uiwy,  Obarlda.  213  (mm). 


Newman.  Hsrnh  E..  237. 

Noitb.  aymbol  of,  453. 

Numeral  20  in  Maxioan  picturn-i 

NumeraLi.  T«xan,  132,  lfi£. 

Nuttall.  ZelU,  standard  nr  Heai 
S2;  Atlatlur  Sp«ar  Ihrover 
PniMutial  Dite  ot  the  Anoi 
cam,  130-482. 


Paindnithe  [b».  body  and  ecalp.  Otnih 

268,283.370,271. 
Painliiv  the  (am  with  bloxl.  Ansienl  Ma; 

jean.  442. 444,415. 447. 
Paintinc  wilh  nd  ocbre,  133-13A. 
Paint  peatle.  Uabe,  400,  111,  4lfl. 
Palaeolithio  implemenlii.  Trenton.  21.t. 


Pamfllo  lie  Nar 


1.87. 


liitli.  Utx 
Parnell.  Dr..  94. 
Pural'sdottD,  448. 
Parry.  432.  433  (»<■), 
Paynal,  iman  ot.  101. 
IVBt-l»d>.  Delaware,  214-238, 
Pelieln.  Vein,  38. 


OUw.  Alice  W.,  69-73,  108.  Ill,  112, 
117-121.  128.  132-134;  Karankawa 
Vooabutary.  137-140:  Natw  an  the 
uu,  70-84. 


Pietun-wrilina,  Mexi 
P«ivlni,Cav..lB1. 


a,  14-S3  175-204 


i,  lB(no/»),  30,  31( 


Pipwi  of  Felluwihip,  UmiiliB.  230. 26A-272. 
PlikDU.  meaicinal,  Omaha.  273.  280. 
Poetry.  beaioniniB  of,  243.  247.  268,  286. 

eatUry.  Numan '•  Craek ,  DelBwnre,  2:>3: 

Teuo.  70.  SS,  133.  131.  132. 
Powell.  J.  W.,  436. 
Pnyem.  Omaho.  248.  200.  273. 
Pn>M(ilT.21  (luW). 
PrsuM.  Tht™lor.  480  (wic). 


141. 


t  Mgxif 


Pricto.  Aln,,  103  (iwlf). 
Pueblo  Indianz,  431. 
Putque.  448. 

Puma  bone,  ai  luint,  440, 
Putnam,  F,  W,,  3,  OS.  171.  173,  200,  223, 
V  (pTwediDg  p,  237),  387.  3DM  (ihi*><), 


Quauhnahuae  (Cuernavaoa),  4Ae. 

Quabumoo,  460. 

Quauhxicalra,  temple,  442. 

Quecbolli.  huntina  festival.  446. 

Quetnlapan,  IG. 

Quelialenall,  20.  .15,  .36.42,  44.189-192, 


QueUal  feathHi 


12.  IS.  2( 


a.  38,  -U 


Rabbit,  281 . 

RattlH,  Omaha,  296.  268,  284.  285. 

Rau.  Charlee,  221,  223  (tiaU). 

Rebui  writius,  t7G  (lee  piciurs-writinB 

Red  Indiana,  439.  ■ 

Red  oohre.  38V-435. 

Red  Oohre  lalaud.Conwption  Bay,  433. 

Reid.  S.  C,  Jr.,  113. 

R«lll>'.  William.  213. 

RelifiDua  beliefs  and  ceremonies.  Texa 

ladiaoa,  82,  88.  134.  1.35. 
It«li(ioua  ritea  of  Anulent  MBiicanr.  .130 

462;   Omaha.  240.  252.  U  k?. 


Rojas.  Hviai 


.460. 


aaudoval.  42  (nolt). 


1,  20-22,  3S,       Sema.  448,  450. 


Rouc^,  50. 

B««k«a,  Baron  von.  G,  7. 

Saired  Pole,  Omaha,  24S-2B1, 
SwriSoe  of  ilavee,  447 ;  of  deer.  447. 
Saerifleial  rile,  blood  nHaiag.  430-461. 
Sacrificial  atooe  ot  Uexioo,  33,  185. 


aerpBDl,  blur.n8S.;iSS. 
BetpBat'iriieptrB.  101. 
Serpent  B>Tnbol  on  atlu 


I.   184,  188-102. 


Shea.  HB,  08  tnolr).  OB  <no»).  108 
Shields.  Uexicnn,  41.46. 
aiiute,  WUlie,  213  (note). 
Sibley,  Dr.,  100.  109,  118. 133. 
Siioallinit  by  nmoke,  Teun    Ind 

134. 
Simteo,  Rtoke.  11  Inotol,  16.  17  ( 

<RSM).    IM. 

:4imoD  (Tonkawe  Indian).  lOO,  : 


256,264. 
Son«a,  Omaha  (iM  Omaha) ;  Texan 

82.146;  VwiouB  tribes.  230, 
Soper.J.ip.,  416. 
Soto,  Dieso  de.  42. 
Spear    nr     barpooD,  Uexicui.     17j 

S-shftped  loavH  of  bread,  104. 
Staadard  bearers.  Mexico,' 10-14. 
Head-dreiB,'  Menioo, 


□f.  t 


ioof,26.  denriptioa of,  27-30: 
lean  picture- writina.  31-38; 
employed.  38-11:  Craiuler 
.ioo  to  Cwitle  Ambraa,  41-17; 
t.  40-S2,  and  three  plalai. 
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Star-cult.  453. 454, 460-462. 

Star-god  of  the  Codices.  462. 

Star-symbols,  on  stone  box,  452. 

Stars,  observation  of,  in  Mexico,  446. 

Stephens  J.  L.,  185,  186. 

Stone  box,  452,  455,  458. 

Stone  cube,  hollow,  454. 

Stone    implements,    Delaware,    211-214 

(note),  222-230 :  Maine,  389-436;  Texas, 

123. 
Stone  of  Tixoc,  456,  460. 
Stone  seat,  453. 
Stuart,  Granville.  128  (note). 
Structural  peculiarities  of  Omaha  Music, 

289-302. 
Sun,  offeringH  to,  image  of,  homage  to, 

441-443. 
Sun  worship,  Omaha,  269. 
Superstition.*!,  Omaha,  273,  279,  287. 
Symbolism,    Ancient    Mexican,    194-197, 

452,  453:    Omaha,  266,  269.  271. 
S wanton.  J.  R.,  390. 
Sweat  lodge,  Omaha,  279. 

Talon.  J.  B.,91. 

Tattooing,  83,  97,  126. 

Tecpanecans,  456. 

Tecpatl,  185,  453,  456,  460. 

Tent  of  War,  Omaha,  251.  252.  288. 

Tetihuacan,  449. 

Tepanmani,  447. 

Tepoatlan  (Morelia),  460. 

Terra-cotta  di.she.*?,  small,  449. 

Texan  Indians  (see  Karankawn") 

Texas  Almanac,  95  (note). 

Texas,  History  of,  93  (note),  109. 

Texas,  Map  (1874),  117. 

Texsa.H,  Pictorial  Hist.,  94,  98. 

Texas  Scrap-Book,  95  (note),  113. 

Texas  State  Archives,  92,  102,  104,  105, 
163. 

Texas.  Topographical  description  of.  163, 

TcEcacoatl,  15. 

Tezcatlipoca.  192,  195.  440,  446.  454-461. 

Tezcoco,  446. 

Tezozomoc,  Oonica  de,  12,  17,  22.  24.  31, 
36  (note),  37,  40,  41.  44.  178.  179.  191, 
192.  195,  440,  445,  446.  461. 

Thaw,  Mrs.  Mary  Copley,  iii,  v,  vi  (pre- 
ceding p.  2.'i7). 

Thompson,  W.  H.,  209. 

Thrall.  H.  S.,  94  (note),  95(not('),  98  (iu>te). 

Throwing  .stick,  17.^. 

Thunder,  Omaha,  god  of  war,  251,  252, 
256,  279,  280. 

Tiadera,  179. 

Tiger  skin.  183. 

TizcKr,  33,  37,  446.  451 ;  Stone  of.  456,  460. 


Tlacochoalcatl.  18. 

Tlaloc.  195. 

Tlalocantecuhtli.  449. 

Tlaxcalla.  17,  18.  441. 

Tlaxcallans,  177,  178. 

Tlazcaltilixtli,  Mexican  ceremony,  442. 

Tobacco,  used  by  Texan  Indians,  131. 

Tobacco  pouch,  bladder,  266. 

Tochtli,  456. 

Tongues,  ceremonial  piercing  of,  450. 

Torquemada,  10  (note),  15  (note),  18  (note), 

20  (note),  21,  25,  34  (no/^),.43,  176,  177 

179,  193. 
Toys.  Texan,  132. 
Trenton  gravels,  213. 
Tribal  government,  Texas,  127. 
Tribal  synonymy,  Texas,  107,  108. 
Tribute  rolls,  Mexican,  12,  16. 
Tributes,  Mexican,  36,  38,  41. 
Turner,  L.  M.,  432. 
Turquoise,  37,  188-191,  193,  195. 
Tylor,  E.  B.,  173. 

Uhle,  Max,  173. 
Ungava  throwing  stick,  187. 
Upsala,  University  of,  456. 
Ursa  major  or  minor,  453,  454,  460,  461. 
Usumasinta  valley,  sacriBcial  rite,  450. 
Utensils,  Texan  Indians,  76,  88,  123,  131, 
132. 

Vaca.  Cabera  de,  87,  98,  123,  127,  131, 134 

Valentini.  174.  188. 

Valdivieso.  Jos6,  114. 

Vienna  Natural  History  Museum,  5,   10, 

14,46. 
Vigil,  Jos<«,  49,  445. 
Vitetepeoaico,  445. 
Vocabularies*,  Texan  Indian,  137-162  (see 

also  Language). 
Von  Luschan,  126  (twte). 

War-god,  Mexican,  176. 

War  god  and  songs,  Omaha,  256,  257,  272, 

274. 
Washington,  Sallie  (Tonkawe  Indian),  143 
Wawan  ceremony,  238,  265-272. 
Weapons,  ancient  Mexican,  173-198,  and 

plates;    Maine,  427.428;   Texan  Indian, 

76,  77.  79,  9"). 
Weeper.-*,  Texjin,  98. 
Whistles.  Ancient  Mexican.   440;  Omaha, 

260, 284. 
Wihi  cat  .skin.  260,  268. 
Williams,  Hoger.  433. 
Willoughby.  C.   C.    Prehi.storie     Hurial- 

places  in  Maine,   385-436. 
Winsor,  Justin.  108. 
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Winthrop.  Mass.  398  inoie)^ 

Wolf,  as  patron,  274. 

Woman,  Omaha.  244, 245,  276, 276 ;  Texan 

Indian,  76,  81. 121.  122,  126. 
Woodcock,  H.  L.,  389,  390. 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  387. 
Wortman,  I.  L.,  124  (note). 
Wriffht,  G.  F.,  215  (note),  221. 

Xichtecuhtli,  192. 
Xochimiloo,  456. 


Xooonoohoo,  Chiapas.  41. 

Xonecuilli  (name  for  Una  Majw),  458 

460.  461. 
Xonecuiltain  (the  lame  l<xxl).  460. 
Xoohilhuitl  (flower  feetiTal).  453. 


Yaxchilan,  bas-relief,  450. 
Yoakum,  94,  109. 
Yucatan,  analogiee  with  Ancient 
450,  457. 
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